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PART 1. 



CHAPTER I. 

SSLECTtONS FROM THE MEDITATIONS OF ANTONINUS. 

1. Th^ world, or universal order of being, subsists by 
continual action or fluctuation, in a perpetuq,! succession of 
individual nativity and mortality, production and extinction : 
we ought frequently to reflect deeply on the nature of the 
universe. 

2. The faculty of generative vitality is the eternizing 
principle. 

3. Some individuals Are rushing on their career of ex- 
istence, and others are hastening towards decay ; nature 
is sustained by constant renewal, as time endures by per- 
petual continuance. 

4. Substances naturally perish, and substances of the 
like kind are naturally produced, in endless progression : 
the flood of generationst rolls on in its interminable course. 

5. This whole scene of objects which we now behold, 
will very shortly be replaced by others of similar mode. 

6. Let us reflect with what celerity the scenei^of life 
are shifted; things glide along unceasingly like a rapid 
stream ; the natural action is producing continual change ; 

2 
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causes and effects are infinite in variety, and nothing is in 
a fixed and permanent state. 

7. Matter is transformed from one form or substance to 
another, in an infinite operation. He who contemplates 
these perpetual changes and vicissitudes, thus rapidly roll- 
ing on) like pt^ vave ^ik|q aJAOther, will entertain but an 
humble opinion of mortal affairs. 

8. In short, the universal movement sweeps every thing 
before it into the oceay of jeteopity a^d oblivion : mutabili- 
ty of forms, but permanency of mode, is the attribute of 
the universe. 

9. How rapidly does each individual object vanish and 
disappear! The individuals themselves are respectively 
absorbed in the immensity of the imiverse, and the memo- 
ry of them, by the lapse of time, is sunk in oblivion ! Eve- 
ry thing relating to us is fleeting aiid transient, and the 
reveries of the mind are as a vapour and a dream. 

<* Then what is life ! *Tis like a flower 
That btoasoms tkeough one sumiy hoqr,— 

A Ixi^ht iUuBive (tr^ani ; 
A wave that breaks upon the shore, 
A lightning-flash that straight is o'er, 
A phantom seeti'—th^n seen no more— ' 

A bubble on the stream ! 

* 
Thus generations pass away— • 

'Tis renovation ^d decay— 

'Tis Ghil4b(KHi ,an4 old Ag^ j-t- 
Like figures in the wizard's glass. 
In long succession on we pass, 
Act our brief piirt8N.-±aad th^ a^ { 

Are swept iroi|i off \kp Bt4g9> 

And ye, * taught well, 

That onward years shaQ only swell 

The catalogue oi Q^v^ ; 
Yea, while we look aropnd, and scan 
What happened in our own brief span, 
Things, which occurrM since fife began, 

Ey^to^rse^cAffean sUaf^e." 



iOi. He who has-viewed the ntenes of the present age, 
has seen every thing that hcus been, or that will be, in eter- 
nal tilne ; fc^ the natnral orderls of generic behig always 
have gdne on, ^d always wiH go on, in the like uniform 
Utianner : the world never will come to an eiid, and it never 
sprung from any origin ; but itself is eternal : the things 
that have been, are the things that shall be. 

11* We survey the sphere irtimediately around us, and 
our minds dwell on the multiplicity of objects regarded by 
our senses ; our imagination ranges into the infinite expanse 
beyo^> and extends its contemplations to the boundless 
gulf of endless duration ; we experience and comprehend 
the periodical changes in every thing, and we discover that 
our Successors will see nothing new, as our predecessors 
saw nothing more than we have seen. _ 

1% SiKih is the uniformity of events, that he who has 
lived forty years, if he has been a man of observation, may 
be said to have experienced every thing past and to come. 

13. If We reflect cti what passes around us, we shall be 
^onvificed that all the occurrences of the present age, are 
tat JOf what the histories of every age, of every nation, of 
eYSftf city, of every femily, are full : there is nothing new, 
and plirtieiularis of sknilar mode are constantly repeated, 
and are eviuiesceht^ * 

M. All Ihe otc<3urtenced of the present time, fkftiiliar to 
iMt experieAce, are transitory in their duration, and mate- 
rial iti their nature ; ih fiwt, the natural condition is pre- 
cisely such as> it was in the days of our foreftither!^, who 
e)a^3)6d % their giiaves. 

n* He who feats d<iath, either foiirs that he shall be de- 
prive ()f -all se^se, or that he ^ahafl h^ve d^iferent sensa- 
t^cfika; W&W, la the eattiac^ion of all sensation, there cah hh 
IH^ Well tMog as i8«ibje6tion to paSn bt deprivation. 
^' tf^ 'W^&a a penitttffe series of actk«JB has terminated, 
VM)^ l$ma{&s noHi^g ^ hitti ihat t^an su^r detriment. 
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17. The material of nothing that dies, is lost to the uni- 
verse, or annihilated. 

18. Now, let us survey, as from an eminence, the nu- 
merous peoples and communities of mankind, and their va- 
rious distinctions and modifications ; then consider the sud- 
den decomposition which every thing undergoes, and the 
brief span of time between their production and extinction. 

19. Where are now those who once figured in the world ? 
No-where. If we thus reflect, all human considerations 
will appear to us in their true light, as mere smoke and 
nullities ; especially, if we consider that what has once un- 
dergone dissolution will never be restored again to its 
identity. 

20. In short, there is nothing much worth our attention, 
but to act, on all occasions, with a strict adherence to truth 
and justice, and to live inoffensively even with those who 
act with fraud and incivility toward ourselves. 

21. Every one should endeavour so to think and act, 
that his contemplative faculties, and his personal talents, 
may proceed in a course of improvement. His clear con- 
ceptions, and positive knowledge, will then produce within 
him an entire confidence in himself; unperceived, indeed, 
by others, though not affectedly disguised, which will give 
a simplicity and a dignity to his character ; for his constant 
mind will, at all times, be able to judge concerning the se- 
veral objects which came before him, what is their real na- 
ture, and what their relative position among the things of 
the universe* 

22. There is a pleasing and graceful aspect in every 
object we behold, when once -we perceive its conAexion 
with the g^Qieral order of existence. The man who en- 
joys a sensibility of temper, with a just comprehension of 
the universal order, will discern the causes of many inter* 
esting facts, not perceptible to an unscientific mind, but to 
those alone who have entered into an honourable faimliiuity 
ynXh nature and its processes. 



£8L The «rto are only the mutations of nature ; design 
is but the availing ouradves of natnml capabilitieB. 

84« We should extend our critical investigations to those 
tluiBga vhich are roost plaussble ; we should strip them of 
the daxsling emfaellishmeiits and i%ilse colours with which 
they have been tricked out by eloquence, and thus we may 
be able to expose their worthlessness ; for a solemn out- 
side^^Knr oAen conceals an impostor, and when we fancy 
ounelves the noost seriously engaged, we are most proba. 
bly allowing ourselves to be duped. " Pomp is a terrible 
sophistej," said Crates. 

25. We have to live, as well as to read and learn." The 
perusal of notes made by ourselves, and the extracts we 
take from other authors, will guide our conduct and amuse 
us in our oldage,~ without tropbling ourselves about the ex- 
ploits related in history, and disregarding the imposing rites 
of superstitious observances. The chief end of instruc- 
tion is to aaable us to rely on our own decisions, without 
requiring to be assisted by the opinions of others ; and this 
may be done by those who are no critics in the arts of 
rhetoric. 

26* In the mind that is properly cultivated, we shall dis. 
cover no symptom of vice or low-mindedness ; nothing 
unsound under a specious display. Such a man can never 
be regarded as not having completed his moral charac- 
ter; for nothing remains about him of servility, nor of 
ostentation ; nothing embarrassed, nothing selfish ; nothing 
but what discloses an independent mind, and a freedom from 
every thing artful and diaingenuous ; he has thrown off 
the shackles of vulgar opinion, nor is he subservient to the 
craft of deluding others ; truth he knows to exist in the 
neceasaiy system of the universe, and not in the supernatu- 
ral sQhi^nes estabUshed, for liie time b^ng, throughout the 
aectaiMm divisioiis of the giobe : and this knowledge he 
hmMf^ »t to iiiipari to h« feOowanen. 



y 
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y27* It remains for a wiae and good man to observe a 
strict regard for truth in his expressions, and justice in his 
actions ; and though all mankind should conspire to ques- 
tion his integrity, and his disinterestedness, cmd even should 
dispute with him his own . feelings and his pretensions to 
happiness, it behoves him not to be ofiended by their incre- 
dulity, nor to deviate from the path leading to the ends at 
which every one should aspire to arrive, — a clear con- 
science, and an undaunted self-possession, or virtuous self- 
confidence. 

28. A truly upright man should be so palpably such, as 
that no one could be for a moment in his company, or ap- 
proach him, without being sensibly and necessarily convin- 
ced of his probity. True goodness, simplicity, and bene- 
volence, are disclosed in the countenance, and cannot but 
be conspicuous. 

29. We should behave in such a manner, that we may 
be seen to be naturally well-disposed, rather than induced 
to act rightly by constraint and discipline. 

30. Our observance of propriety should be -habitual ; 
and, if possible, we should have no faults to be corrected. 

31. It discovers peculiar excellence in a man, to bear 
good- will e^en towards those from whom he has received 
insults. This we shall be disposed to do, if we reflect that 
the offender is our neighbour ; that he may have acted 
through a mistaken impulse, and perhaps involuntarily; 
and, moreover, that both he and we shall soon go quietly 
enough into our graves. But, above all, we should consi- 
der that we have sustained but little real injury, as our 
minds, or intelligent faculties, could not be degraded by 
another's offence. 

32* We do well to persevere, not only in a conostent 
judgment and practice, but in a mild treatment of those 
who attempt to annoy, or in any way give us trouble ; for 
it is equally an in^ance of weakness, either to be piovok- 
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ed by such people, or to desist from our purpose, and be 
deterred from our duty by them* 

33. We should ayoid whatever has the appearance of a 
malignant or impertinent curiosity ; or of rancour, envy, 
or suspicion ; and every other sentiment which we could 
not openly express. 

34. Neither should we aim at setting off our expressions 
with affected elegance, nor use too many words on any oc- 
casion. 

35. On every occasion, we should consider what is most 
proper to be said or don6 ; for whatever that may be, it is 
in our power to say kad to do it ; and we need not pretend 
that it is in the power of any one to hinder us. 

36. It is highly ridiculous not to get rid of our own faults, 
which is in our power ; and to show such an abhorrence of, 
and be so eager to reform the frailties of other people, 
which is not in our power. 

37. Let not the wickedness of the world disconcert us. 
Mankind, in general, will act precisely as they have done, 
though we should burst ourselves with indignation and with 
remonstrating against their absurdities. Human per- 
fectibility, throughout the mass of mankind, is but a dream. 
It is our duty, however, to embrace every oppcwtunity for 
extending improvement in as wide a sphere as possible. 

38. We may leave the sins of others to their own con- 
sciences. * ' 

39. It is pleasing to recollect the virtues of our acquain- 
tances ; the diligence and attention of one, the modesty of 
another, the generosity of a third, and so forth ; for lio- 
thing is more grateful to the imagination than to be sur- 
rounded by fri^ids in whom an assemblage of good quali- 
ties displays itself. "* 

40. . We should aco(»imodate ourselves to, and conform 
cheerfully with, those dreumstanees in which it is our lot 
to be f^aoed; and we-iriiottld ]6re, with sincerity, those 
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with whom we aio by natujee c<»uiectedv provided they do 
not act so as to forfeit our esteem* 

41« Weaeed apt be too aiuuo«» about future possbili- 
ties; we shall he able to eaeounter evils whea they ap* 
proachy under the ccmduct of the seme reason which ifi 
had found useful to us in every previous emergeney. 

4^ It is honourable to aman« that he wai^ not the as- 
sistance of others, nor depends for his happiness and tras* 
quility, on the opinion of mankind ; but neither ought we 
to be adl^ained of receiving assistance when needed. 

43, How preposterous is the conduct of men ! They 
refuse the just tribute of praise to their contraaporaries, 
amongst whom they livOf and yet are extremely ambitious 
of the esteem of posterity, whom they never will see, 

44, Can we be solicitous about our slender share of 
fame, when we reflect with what a fatal speed every thing 
is tending to oblivion — ^to that abyss of eternal duration, 
past and future? We should be sensible also of the 
emptiness and vanity of applause, and how undistuiguish- 
yag are the judgments of those who bestow it, and to what 
narrow limits it is confined, 

45, Observe to what sort of people thoee who aim at 
popularity are forced to pay their court, and to what mean 
condescensions they must submit^ and what poor returns 
they often meet with ; and, after aJl, how soon will time 
overwhelm and bury them all in eternal oblivion, 

46, People often flatter those whom they despise, and 
affect to submit to those whQm they are secretly endea- 
vouring to. undermine. 

47, A sterp and a^gry look is extremely uapleasant, 
and, if often assumed, will griidualty settle uAo a habitual 
feature, destroying the beauty of the countenance to such 
adegireeas never ^he reeoveiredt any bad passion, may 
be so indulged as 't9 oblitexfit^ ^ aenee oC itn deformity, 

4& Strength of mtiodtapd tinie fortitude aoe attepdants 
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on a calm disposition, and by no means on passuMiate and 
peevish tempers. , 

49. Temperance has not only health to recommend it, 
but decency. 



CHAPTER II. 

SELECTIONS FROm THE MORAL SENTIMENTS OF ARISTIPPrS. 

1. What is gained by philosophy? — A capacity of con- 
versing, without embarrassment, with all classes of mdn ; 
the courage to exercise our right of speaking the truth to 
all the world, 

2. What pertains to philosophers more than to others ?— 
The privilege of living in their accustomed manner, pro- 
vided all laws were abolished : if there were no \sm, &' " 
right-minded man would live honestly. 

3. Philosophy does not consist in den3ring ourselves the 
natural enjoyments which plea3urably occupy some mo- 
mentsof our life-time, and which should be regarded as an 
equivalent for the troubles with which our path is strewed. 
To impose on ourselves useless self-denial, and, as it were, 
to study how to inflict it, is a species of insanity. 

4. The business of philosophy is to regulate the senses, 
in that manner which will render them most productive of 
pleasure. 

5. Wisdom consists in arming ourselves with fortitude 
sufficient for enabling us to support hard^ps, when they 
nnav<»daUy happen*, 

6. It must be confessed, that those, who practice excessive 
abstinence, merely take {Measure in privations because they 
find a gratification in them suited to th^ ascetic piide^ 
that of pervuading. th^naelveB that they are siqperior* to 
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tkoM wha do ii<st object to ^rtftk^ of innocent ^njoyihents, 
and which they arrogate to themselves a privilege^ of de* 
api&ig sad condenfillng. It tnay be feiaid that ih&y deprive 
themselves of nothing, since the pleasure of exerci^g their 
disdain has more charms for them than any sensible in. 
dulgence. 

7. We need not shun the pleasures of the senses, but 
neither are they worth the trouble of eager pursuit. 

8. Pleasant sensations, indeed, have their delights, and 
melancholy feelings should be dismissed ; but we should 
repress the most exquisite emotions of the mind when they 
are likely to lead (is into trouble and irrfegularity. 

9; By thus limiting OUr ^lis&sures, ^ sh^ll be fkt frm 
indulging them to a diegree that apj^rbacheis vice. 

10. Real pleasure consists in that interior satisfactioD 
which raiders ud happy. 

11. Since pleasUr^ is to be derivfedj not from the past 
*0r tte tatntRi but the presetit, a wise niian Will aj>ply to 
the enjoyment of the '«feU«f«!t hoUr, and ^11 be indifferent 
t9 life xk death. 

1% I do not coUAi^) ym to negle^^t mihot kffiuH, h\it not 
to b« tiiiKibled by them >, tihicts v^atiob i^ nM bi^oming 
evea in matt^i^ of higher iiMportance. 

IS. A* it i« jydt he Who eats the more, but h^ who has 
the better digedtkm, that enjic^ the better health ^ feK>, il is 
not ht wh4 has read the more, but he inH^c^se studS^ have 
been the more useful, that ought to h6 esteemed the n^it 
respectable as respects his learning. 

14« It is better to be poor thab ignotaM. Nothing maj 
IM ^Mdag to th^ inAigiem but Hched ;. whereaili, the illite- 
rate want the distinguishing charactetitftio of httttMmized 

* 16* Yontili ^KMdd be tat^t tueh accompfishments n 
tirtl) be udolbl t6 them when they ^ali airrive at mahhood. 
' Itb All ciliiM ak<e/te % Wi^oAfilii veniitl ; becau£i6^ ^ 
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whosq nM^)d^ hii))^ ^^ ia apine dogi^ee^ nficountafale&iy 

bis actioQif; 

17- Wkm ^ s^>ip .« tpq^^Qii^Jie iippeami to btt BMob 
«»«n}^ «5Ld 9P^ W<i ito hiuo, ^^Uftvw il;,. tliat ve cmnr 
won jpite® ^J3^ pjot |^^9^:me<jl, l»4t you pHilpsopto« betcty 

7ourfeaw?r To which h^ i^j^fed, " Tfip^ j» ,i gTO^t dif- 
ference betiyee|i vhi^t w^ tav^ at atak^." 

la B^g a^k^. vhat yf.a» thQ difference between the 
instructed ^d the igi^qr^nt njafi 1—" Strip them," 9aid be, 
"and send them both destitute among strangers, and you 
will soon perceive the difference." 

19. He agreed with Socrat^ in dismissing, as wh<|Uy 
onprofitable, all those speculations which l>^v,e no ppi^eiion 
with the conduct pf life. 



CHAPTER III. 

SBLBCTIOlft VaOM THB XORAlr RBK ARm OF ARI8T0TI.E. 

1. The universe is eternal in its present nature : matter 
canngt be separ^|;ed from its forms and real existence* 

2. The parts of the world are in continual mutation : 
from the destruction qf particular oonfonnation^ others 
succeed in their place, an^ by the ^ctio^ qf f^ffipities, the 
infinite medium is maintained in equilibrium. 

3. The natural action, or motion, is itself eteri^al, ^ ap- 
pears thus: the mover and the moved must either be 
eternal, or have J^ifd a begixuiing at some period. If they 
b^a^^at anytime, it njiui^t have beep by motion, and, con- 
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•eqiMBlly, before the fiM moveitteiit, there must haTe been 
ttoolher, by wluoh the first mover and the moveable began, 
which 18 fi^mird. Alao: if they were eternal, yet without 
motion, it must either have been by reason of the inapti. 
tude of the moveable, or of its r^nioteness from the mover; 
but neither could the moveable be made more apt, nor be 
brought nearer to the mover, except by motion ; whence 
would foUbw, that there was no first motion. Again: Time, 
which is only the measure of motion, is necessarily and 
positively eternal ; therefore, motion itself is eternal. 

4. There is a perpetual succession of generations. 

6. Take heed of the rapid course of the action of natural 
phenomena; look upon it as a circle which reverts into 
itself. 

6. The imperceptible advance and retreat of the sea Id 
different places, is a constant process ; and since time never 
ceases, those vicissitudes on the surface ot the globe, of 
earth into sea, and sea into land again, continually happen 
from one age successively to another without intermission. 
This accounts for the fossils and shells imbedded in the dif- 
ferent strata of rock remote from the sea. 

7k Natural phenomena sometimes occur, by which wboie 
countries become desolate, and the memory of things past 
is erased ;. accidents, may intervene to occasion the loss of 
the arts themselves, but the exigences, of men, in process of 
time, cause their recovery or revival, by the same uses of 
natural means, and by the necessity for mane's having 
recourse to art for administering to his wants ; and, not- 
withstanding these interruptions and revolutions, yet the 
machinery of the world subsists without infringement. 

8. The mind ,is not moved per se, but by accident, or 
surrounding influences, and according to the affections of 
the body. 

9. The senses, by which we observe and experience, 
are the foundation of all intelligence : no senses, no souls. 
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10. The senses are the criterion of physical facts ; tlie 
intellect exerts its faculty of moral judgment; and the end 
of all our energies ought to be the practice of virtue in a 
well-spent life. 

11. All virtue is placed in the medium ; or, virtue con- 
sists in avoiding extremes. 

1^ Virtue consists not so much in just perceptions, as in 
correct habits, which require great length of time and much 
attention to form. 

13. Practical virtue is acquired by exercise, and con- 
finned by reason. 

14* A virtuous life is in itself a source of dehght. 

15. Disgraceful indulgences are unworthy of being nam- 
ed pleasures. 

16. We ought not to determine hastily on any question 
newly proposed to us, but to consider of it maturely ; and, 
in every such case, to doubt is not without its use. 

17. 7?he noblest employment of the mind is in the study 
of nature or truth. 

16. Socrates and Plato may claim our respect, but we 
should rather more highly regard truth, than be willing to 
be influenced by a name. 

19. B^ng properly informed men, we should remember 
not only that we are happy, but that we ought to be able to 
prove that we are So by solid reasons. 

20. True happiness consists in the most disinterested and 
impartial action of the mind, and in the constant practice 
of all social duties. 

21. Let a man be ever so wise, he cannot be happy 
while he is in distress and poverty. 

22. A man may become rich by bein^ poor in desires. 

23. Some men live so sparingly, as if they expected to 
live always ; and others so prodigally, as though they were 
to die on the morrow. 

3 
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S4« Vice is sufficient of itself to make a maa tlRoroughly 

unhappy, 

25. Vice tends to create misery, though he who allows 
himself in its practice be surrounded with all worldly ad- 
vantage. 

26. The study of the belles lettreSj contributes, in a great 
measure^ towards the practice of virtue, and, in advanced 
life, its fruits are the greatest consolation imaginable. 

27. Polite literature is the greatest ornament of pros- 
perity, and the best consolation in adversity. 

28. He, who contends for distinction in science, must 
use his endeavours to outstrip those who are in advaiice of 
him, and not wait to be overtaken by those in his rear. 
. 29. Those parents, who educate their children well, are 
more to be honoured than those who merely give them 
birth ; for the ability to live v/ell is the benefit of instruc- 
tion. 

30. Capacity, exercise, and discipline, are indispensable 
for a child to be well educated. 

31. Justice is the virtue of rendering every man his due. 

32. We should conduct ourselves towards others as we 
would expect them to act towards ourselves. 

33. We should carefully avoid saying either good or evil 
respecting ourselves ; doing the one is the part of a foe) ; 
the other, that of a coxcomb. 

34^ Different individuals are often struck by similar 
, ideas; therefore we ought not to be proud of our own 
knowledge in any thing whereof we conceive ourselves to 
be the inventors. 

35. To a conceited youth he said, ** young man, I wish 
I were what you think yourself to be." 

36. Those heroes, who are so gallant in actioiiy are alto- 
gether as inaetive and unmoved when they are not under 
its excitement. 

37. Hope is a waking dream. 
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38. He who has many friends has none. 

39. Long acquaintance is ollen called friendship, and so 
is intimacy ; but they are very difierent things. 

40. Let us look through the world and see if any man 
will sacrifice his own comlbrts and conveniences for his 
friends' sake. 

41. There is nothing that -goes out of recollection so 
soon as a favour that has been received. 

42. A transient injury is better than a slow benefit. 

43. Old people die without pain, because their dissolution 
is not occasioned by any violent affection. 

44. Monarchs will alMTays exhibit an inviolable attach- 
ment to the formalities of religion. (" Piety is as natural 
to kings, as flattery to their courtiers.*' — Devereux.) 

46. There is no well-constituted commonwealth, but that 
in which siich a genetal distribution of property prevails, 
a.s to leave no room for discontents. 

46. His philosophical doctrines concerning nature, were 
not favourable to the public form of religion, and a priest 
accused him of holding and propagating impious tenets. 
Fearing a prosecution for the factitious crime of atheism, he 
quitted the city, saying, " he wished to spare the Athenians 
the commission of a fresh crime against philosophy.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

V01UX 3BXTRACTS SELECTED FBOM THE WOKKS OF CICEBO. 

1» Tbk . ]aK>wladge of the truth la a man's .hi^est at- 
tesnment, ai^idthe object that is most wocthy ^ man's re- 
seadrchos. Those who seek this knowledge are termed 
pixUooopboxis; andphilii^sophy eonsists in the love^of truth. 
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What can those prefer or esteem, who despise this acquire- 
ment, and who are opposed to its pursuit? 

2. To investigate and prove the truth, seems to be the 
province of man. Are we relieved from indispensable at- 
tentions to business, and freed from anxious cares ? It is 
then we are excited by the desire of perceiving, understand- 
ing, and penetrating the subjects of which hitherto we had 
been unmindful ; we then find it necessary to our happiness 
that we should become acquainted with the natural condi- 
tions of existence ; and, really, nothing is better adapted 
for man's satisfaction, than the comprehending of truth in 
all its purity cuid simplicity. • 

3. A desire to be informed and enlightened is a kiad of 
passion that urges us on ; we long for information as the 
highest gratification ; nothing mortifies us more than to find 
that we have been abused and misled, and to discover that 
our ignorance is owing to our having been deceived. 

4. Those alone who are well-informed can form a judg- 
ment of what is correct sense. 

5. If a right understanding directs a man in the path of 
duty, it is solely to be sought, or surely to be estimated much 
more highly than aught beside. 

6. O philosophy ! be thou the guide of our lives,. Thou 
alone disposest us to embrace virtue and repel vice. Link- 
ed by thee in society, pleasing converse and correspondence 
heighten our enjoyments. Thou soflenest our manners, 
and from thee we derive consolation in our afflictions. A 
single day passed in conformity with thy precepts is better 
than an age spent in folly. We owe to thee the tranquillity 
of our lives, and it is thou who relievest us from the terrors 
of death. 

7. Among those who profess philosophy, how few are 
those whose manners, sentiments, and actions, are cimfonn- 
able to reason ; whose doctrines are the rules of their con- 
duct, and who regulate their desires and passions <m their 



owii;p£ineipl6Bl'\ SMoetiae'CMittfttedbyiostMititticai dona^ 
sQBoe axe izisi^aiila in t^^itkisst fer mh9»^ and some cum 
ai vfdn gknry. ^x ollierai atesul^ogsled: by^ th^ip own 'vile tern* 
pers, aadineihiogrioairbe mdieiai viamhpethtti- tb^ mode 
of Uviag i«iitli tlie. espsked ooaxon of whicii'tb«y'l)oatt. Csn 
any thing be more inconsistent? ' . . ; . 

..8k if. t«tg«aniB]M^ eitpr^ I ymself inelegantly, ot a 
musiekoi amg^iKkhfliit tasl!«, tiu^ jDneritithe lets indulgence 
&r disfectB in tiie^at^ .^tlieyi profess ; so> heii9>el}ual]!^ eoQ« 
temptiUft'Who preiisAds'to'tlieseieiieeof good conduct and 
yet deviates'fsoikpropTietrir inrajYnbst^rveryact of i his 1%.- 
9. JLet u»du}y. a^iqatrwsiatatbe pcywearfUl rrenifddii8S'«i:^>p)i6d 
by philoacgp^y £:>r cdireetang the human is^rmities* It is 
in the. use* of aaF.,rcws<!Hi that> these/retnedies ate ft^md \ 
reason, which, rightly conducted, leads to the enjoynient of 
the highest sartis&otioin, and which, if. ill divected^^ sinks us 
deep, io tbe shadsa * of/ iaoror. . Correct . .raaBoai. : iS' ithe chief 
object of respect. r / ■. . ! 

■'I0« Howridieu^i^ueDhaiieE'beenstheprapoBitionfiai&pcerted 
\3Pf some piretenddcsto iphiliDSophy ! If we igire. heed to hy <> 
potheaeft-andltheprks tlo^'afelbr^ign to the.order^of na* 
ture,— ffiwrii • as atiarihntiog intel^ence to the suns < stars, 
plsoDiets^^Dd.) tiiiis deifying* senseless inas8es,*^^wei;aigiit'a^ 
weJJ listen ito tha tiumperyof the temples, i 

11. Impelled by their appetites solely, other »aniiiiais 
hav^e no idea but 'of the present time \ but isiaD^ jnstmc^ts, 
enligfateaqd'hy. r^aatov enable him to peiceiTe ithe oonsex 
quettces^'of tMng»$. : her acquaints i himseif . wtih cwises >. and 
e^otsv'ond' coRipases^tibs nekttians they: hovei leitk each 
odter ; :hiar«2ijpevience of'th&past .skibseiresiihet^teflstfl^the 
BitttTei;:ii|e A^^ndi^ini^ fombigii^ ^andvuoquioes ^pnm^joil 
ftir a^itdHig3the'Teisidu&' bf ihia idays ia . ictomfiixli.1 v' q . • ' ^ 

12. Man^s intellect has penetrated ^tUskinb; Ifaeitdon* 
eoBifiseiiends^eiMagB AndsBt)fiiDgs.oj|^haialaan^«Hd)v^^ 

iheget'oafqoBes V^^^i^tBseri^laodajrs, -mdlith^liindrgrdat^ m 

3* 
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they elapae ; he calculates the ed^pnaof the«un andmooiif 
predicts them long before thejr happen^ and detesnniiies ex. 
actly their extents, their periods^ and their durations. Noth- 
ing seens wanting to his intelligence except immortality; 
but this circiunstaQce is not necessary for his enjoying 
satisfaction during his life. 

13. The term of man's life, like all other things, has its 
bounds limited by nature, and it is pleasant to view the 
approach of deaths when we can console ourselves with the 
reflection that our lives have been usefully and honourably 
spent : placid and soothing is the remembrance of a life 
passed with truth, innocence, and taste ; self-esteem' and a 
satisfactory self«<:onfidence in looking to the future, are the 
portion of those to whom the past ofiera no cause for re- 
proach. 

14. 1 shall never regret my life passing away, if I have 
lived in such a manner as to be conscious of not having 
lived in vain. 

15. No period of our life se&nn long when we look £7r- j 
ward to its termination. When this term has expired, whal 
remains of all its occupations 1 Only the credit that results 
from our conduct and virtue^ Hours, days, mou^s, and 
yeani, all pass away, and the particular Hi£viduals of the 
world with them, and no one can calculate with certainty 
on a future moment. 

16. " Premature death is shocking !" exclaims the good 
woman. * How premature 7 Before the period pi^escribed ; 
by nature 1 But, as^ at the con|meneem«it of life, there 
is no lerm fixed for Its duration, how can we complain, let 
ittennioaleirhaiit will? We hold it under its casual con^ 
tingencies.; -and haw can ^t he legardedaa a particular ., 
hardship whiofa befab- us. imdeor :the natural concBtioos to 
which jdlaareiiabiie? . . ; ^ . 

.. 17.. <toii8oioHB integrity aboeiean^xni^ ^ 

aesiaof odvhffh'' 'Oar:Chaiisactdris'the <oidy aqppurtenanse f,. 



whieh Mirviveo.our.doeeaset kll that caa renuQii of the 
dead comiists in the recoilectioas .of those who hav:e fimrvlT* 
edthem. « 

18. There is yet a higher source of ccMMolstioii and sap* 
port ; for, so loBg -as we shall {uceserre our iitnoceniee, we 
need never he anxiously disturbed about any event that 
may happen; and wJien we shall icease' to exist, all our 
seneibility will terminate with us. 

19. What kind of philosophy is it to extol melasidvoly, 
that mos^ lamentabk^ c^pasioons? 

20. Have we discharged the office of judging for our^ 
selves ? Are we freed frcMn the ascendancy of those im*' 
pressions which had been forced upon us, and do we no 
longer think it incumbent to defend our erroneous prepos- 
sessions ? This is to be tndy free. But most men. have 
been drilled into a habit of belief before they were ahle to 
exercise their reason in judging of truth ; accustomed from 
infancy to submit themselves to the guidance of their pa- 
rents, or beguiled by the plausible arts of those whofirst get 
the direction of their intellectual faculties^ Uiey imbibe the 
vulgar notions, are biassed in their favour, and .olinj^ to 
them as closely as they would to a rctok on which they had 
been thrown by a tempest. 

21. Our parents, our nurses, our. preceptors, oux pcfets, 
our theatres, our temples, the prevailing prejudices ia-iw- 
vourof custoQEMury opinionSy-^'rall seem^ to mould ouarlcha* 
racter, and lead vm astray fkom.the truth^; allcoAspitoe.to 
allure us from the simple^ .path o£.natui«i: they awllhem* 
selves of their power over us while we are young aadiflesi^ 
ble, and they deprave ua^h]/; makiog'Ul odnfott»>aiid .^Isnd 
to their own corrupt : and, ^ophistkatedoustoiKs and ootou/ 
We. are perauadediiabojto ini§it time As wicked ^whoijare 
free from eur,i(rrO£8i; -j. j; ' ^j-a -l'. // ;i '\. -r '-aji »Ht.;?;j' 

have been so far involved ii&eiargfc'fi^ittt^spaKtleutiDMui^Mi 
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of goodness froBi. that «of utility^ and tto -idea of' tf»th from 
that c^ TBBlitf I ao ikr. kave we been led to deviate from 
reason as to believe in a goodness different from moral pro- 
pnetyy and to hold< the ftd^ that there^ is a truth mOre to be 
ffogajded than aaitixiral ftot. -.Never eoittd men 'oonc^re 
opinions ai the jsame time so ftdse and pcmioious; eo iktal 
tO'> good soBse and r^^ ntolsves- of oondoet. 

23. Our sensibility to natural truth- oao nevieF bo entirely 
sn|Kf«aaised ; hut it is degraded by 'Sensnafity and- indolence, 
and perverted by the conseomited .prejtKfiees^and (mstomsof 
vtti^aar BWQty. 

■ : iS^ .Reason andirath should be 'move regarded by us 
tihaD vulgar opinion. 

t^« As there is nothing superior to<a Jtnowledge of the 
(mitli, <S0 nothing iA - lower in- the seale of intellect tlmn to 
be attached' to error and mistiUse it for truth. 

'M^ ibom unphiiosophiitsal is it to eonoeive falsely and 
defend* absolutely- iv;i$at has not been: thoroughly exan^ned 
nor eleariyconipreheitdKBd! Howpvudent is it to refuse 
our assent to «>hat is unproved and incompii^iensible ! 
• ^. 'Of ail viliany ^ none is more capital than that of those 
whoy when they deiieiv:e; da it under the ck>tk of p^tended 
truth and righteousness. 

.' 2^ iiow;shafnefai*fbr> one who professes to instracti and 
«he!D<q^tto iiatnimade^.researches.into mid comprehend- 
ed: Ihe'^natuval toonditioiis^ topalm: a- t<»tH»ony smted to 
onadsiporepossessed iby^eliston^ ^nd* -fiibely to set forth as 
prooft «if truths thAt^whiteh^.H |biU prajadioe- and vulgar 
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i >^ 9i. iiDuoedepithe bet;te«4tteuppen a* vain- prerfudice, it is 
uMuioo lute tkuB>'J0s^a6adixiithk,mBmyit^'K^^^ names ; 
nsafoit/Mrtcel nat i^ai^oC tii^>tbe^g9iiHternanibet iain de- 
lusion, and as if it were needful to quote the wathority of 
otliera'hi/peipiUiiis|rotedvki|d*taitecKleedwlMtth we sftould 
«e# osnrioxtaEMitiMMllijndgnieati •*'•':< f* ' 
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dOk To rely implicitly on another's representations, pre- 
judices our opinion, prevents tis from using our own judg- 
ment, and deprives us of the capadty to receive instruction. 

31. Experience establishes natural conclusions, and ob- 
literates opinions that are merely notional. {It is the glo- 
rious doom of literature^ that the evil perishes and the good 
remains. — Edin. ReviewJ] , 

92. While we adhere to nature as our guide, we are un- 
der no risk of failing in our attempts to arrive at truth : 
nature, eternal nature, is truth. 

33. If we find the acquisition of this knowledge easy, the 
happier it is for us, and we may rejoice ; if we encounter 
difficulties in our researches, we should persevere never- 
theless in our exertions till we are able to arrive at satis- 
factory conclusions as to what is truth ; it would be shame- 
ful to tire in so noble a pursuit. 

34. It is not possible that any thing should occur without 
its cause existing in the necessary processes of nature. 
Phenomena may happen out of the ordinary course oi our 
experience, but that they should be contrary to, or at va- 
riance with, the order of nature, is impossible. 

35. The world is nature, and besides the world there is 
nothing : there are no supematurals. 

36.. Should any thing seem to appear strange ! prodi- 
gious ! — ^find out its cause if you can ; if you cannot disco- 
ver its immediate occasion, be assured nevertheless^ that 
there can be no effect without its connexion with a natural 
relation. 

37. An acquaintance with nature will enable us to reject 
the errors that spring from ignorance regarding various 
phenomena. Then we shall not be terrified by subterra- 
nean sounds, the skies which seem to be op^ied when it 
lightens, the appearances which resemble stars shooting' in 
the atmosphere, the meteors that dance about, the showers 
of blood and stones that are said to have fallen, &c. &c. 
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38* Exposed to peril, a&d under the influence of terror, 
we are the more disposed to give credence to prodigies; 
and at periodic when ignorance, fear, and credulity, abound, 
imiracles are invented with less liability to detection. 

39. It is obvious that such impostures can only be ac 
ceptable to the ignorant and credulous^ but can by no 
means be approved by people of thought and connderation. 

40. From things natural have arisen fictions rand imagi- 
nary powers, or notions of deities, which have be^i the 
foundation of false opinions, pernicious errois,.and wretched 
superstitions ; for these idols have been represented with 
the passions of blood-thirstiness and anger-— -and to be pro* 
pitia,(ed. accordingly • 

41. Ye moral fools ! How monstrous would be the ini- 
<iuity of your god, if there were such as you say, whose 
wrath must be appeased by the shedding of innocent blood! 
-^^ vicajfious. sacrifice ! And this, too, ye calL satisfying 
divine justice. 

4^. The true principle of deinn has been the attributing 
divinity to nature ; and this has supplied the poets with 
fables, and filled the world with all kinds of delusion. 

43» Spread over the earth, superstition, imposes its yoke 
upon the mind of almost every one, and domineers over the 
.weakness of noen. O ! that it were extirpated even to its 
.most latent roots ! What greater service could be rendered 
to. mankind ? 

44* No awful nameshould i^4>ose upon <Hir imagination, 
but we should rid ourselves of every species of supersdtioD. 
It haunts and laaolesteuft;. retreat where we will, it still 
l>eselifi^ and annoys us* 

45« So horricUy ridieulousvhave all religious o^remonies 

boea* that, to exceed in. absurdity any which have hitiierto 

.'esi9ladt;it wAy jremmas fbr a sect of such monstrooB ex- 



travaganoe to arke, amongst ^v^om it will he an ordinance 
to devoar the god wMch they adote.* 

46. Cato the Censor said, — ^^it was surprising that the 
priests, during the perfermanoe of their divine service, could 
refrain from bursting out into a loud laugh in the faces of 
their congregatioHB. 

4T. The term « Religion* nserely originated from the 
ancient practice, mdltir to the modem, of formally repeat- 
ing over and over, at stated periods, the rituals of worship, 
or forms of prayer in use ; ' the word religiosi, religious, 
being derived from relegendoj reading over again and 
again«f 

48. Nations are divided by their different religions. 
Some prostrate themselves before the vilest creatures of 
their imagination, and suppose them to be invisible powers ; 
others aire subject to various superstitions not less absurd. 
But, is there a people in the world who do not respect mor- 
al propriety — justice and humanity ? Are there any who 
do not condemn pride, knavery, cruelty, and ingratitude ? 

49. If we contemplate the sky, the earth, the sea, — all 
the objects naturally presented to our view ; if we regard 
ourselves, not as confined by narrow limits, nor pent up in 
a comer of the world, but as citizens of an entire globe, 
which serves as our abode ; from this station of sublime 
meditation, which con»9fMUids the spectacle, and furnishes 
us with the knowledge of existence, how perfectly shall we 
arrive at an acquaintance with the natural conditions of our 
being, and how lightly shall we think of all those futile cere- 
monies to which the vulgar attach so great an importance. 

50. What can there be of importance in human forms 
and ceremonies to him whose ideas are conversant with in- 

* This dreg of the cup of superstition seems to have been fully drained by 
the modem partakers of the body and blood of Christ. 

t Religion, then, means nothing more than a prayer-doling, bead-telling, 
bell-toUing, custom. 
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iinity ? Ignorance of iofimty has occasioned men^s falting 
into all errors and contractedness of mind. Morally deni- 
ed to comprehension, the universe cannot be subject to a 
comprehender— a fancied god. A moral impossibility 
cannot be a moral possibility — and to this positive demon- 
stration, ignorance alone can keep men insensible. 

51. He alone enjoys independence, whose mind is unfet- 
tered. In fact, what is freedom ? It consists in the power 
of acting conformably with our desires. And who is he 
that lives as he wishes 1 Certainly not he who is compel- 
led to act rightly by fear. But is it not he who is devoted to 
justice, who adheres to his duty from principle, who pre- 
scribes to himself a moral rule of ccmduct, who delights in 
propriety because there is nothing so ehgible ; in short, he 
who acts without constraint, whose every thought and ac- 
tion is the offspring of a rational purpose; who relies on 
his own judgment, and forms his own determinations ; and 
who, in the end, is independent of fortune itself. 

52. To be firm and unwavering in their principles ; of 
tried constancy, of irreproachable integrity ; incapable of 
yielding to their passions;, or of displaying presumption and 
egotism ; such are the characters we should esteem. It is 
these, who, as far as is compatible with human weakness, 
have adopted nature for their guide. Whc^then, better 
than they, can be proposed as examples for our imitation 1 

53. Virtue requises no other recompense than the tri- 
bute of self-approbation and respect ; it ccui never be more 
respectable than when practised without ostentation, and 
when it is withdrawn from the public gaze. Not that it is 
incumbent to shun observation, for good actions show to 
advantage in the full light ; but our own conscience is the 
prpper sphere of satisfaction. 

54. We should be satisfied with the exemplary practice 
of those virtues that are useful and necessary in ordinary 



life ; witlM>ut aiming at a perfection which can only be the 
object of aeration, and never existed except in fkble. 

55. We should impose on our desires the sway of rea- 
son ; our wishes should never disturb our peace of mind. 

50. All the great virtues become extinct in him who 
yields to selfish ambition, or to habits 6f voluptuous indul- 
gence. 

-67. Since it is not our lot to live with those who are 
perfect, and consummate in wisdom ; and since it is rare 
that we find in society even a slight resemblance of vir- 
tue, we should be careful not to neglect those in whom we 
may discern some promising qualities ; but principally, our 
attention should be directed towards those happy" and pri- 
vileged characters, whose shining endowments render them 
the ornaments of society ; whose modesty and moderation 
stamp their deportment with goodness. 

58. Those who consecrate their lives to literature, and 
who apply all their endeavours to the acquisition and in- 
crease of knowledge, cannot be accused of abandoning 
general usefulness ; on the contrary, their country is in- 
debted to them for great advantages : the intelligence they 
disseminate, enlightens their fellow-citizens, and fits them 
for the better discharge of their social duties. 

59. The instruction received by that portion of the 
commimity, that has been disposed to profit by their les- 
soaa and example, is but a small part of the benefit that is 
derived from the wise and liberal ; the works whi^h they 
leave behind, yield greater advantages to posterity than 
they themselves rendered to their cotemporaries. 

OO. Leaving out of the question the advantages that a 
taste for letters suppM^, and regarding them merely as a 
pastime, they will always form the most respectable occu- 
pation fi^r a man not engaged in business. 

61. A liberal educaticm possesses us of a companion 
that is our delight in prosperity, and that consoles us in 

4 



adrersity ; at homei abroady in ^ocietjry or tn wilitiwle, — 
at all times, and in all places, it is tke chann and aoUoe ef 

our life. 

62* Those who do not, in theBMelvea, pesseas Tasouroes 
for rendering their course of li£e agreeable, will find all 
its different periods irksonoe to support; but if we seek our 
felicity in communing with our own hearts, we shall be 
able to take dehgbt in every thioig that natofe aAaiits, 4>r 
necessity imposes. 

63. We should always act in a way, so as to be able to 
render satisfactory reaaooB for^ur conduot ; tiiis rule de- 
fines almost the extent of our duties. 

04. He is sufficiently enlightened, who knows how to 
act rightly, and who has the power to refrain from evil : 
it Is by actions that a true value and recommendation are 
given to virtue. 

66. Constancy and firmness form the characteristics of 
serene and composed minds. 

-^66. We are not fitted by our nature merely fi>r amusing 
oui*selves ; our natural duties require rather a sedateness of 
charticter, and occupations that are arduous and useful. If 
relaxation is sometimes admissible, it should be indulged in 
like sleep and repose, aiier having duly attended to our 
serious avocations. 

67. Let us consult our awn capacities ; let us severally in- 
spect our natural abilities and our defects. We should not 
allow stage-actors to display more judgment thanfourselves; 
they do not always make choice of the moMit pruniDait 
characters, but of thase which are most suitable iU> their 

^ ^ talents. Let us, then, apply ourselves to these pursuits 
for which we are best adapted^ and if neoessity oon^l 
. us to resort to those that do not comport with oivtastey let 
us strive by every means, to exert our intalUgeaoe-aiKl 
indnstry, so that we may perform our vdutiea, if not with 
eclat, at leAst.with credit. 



66. Cmisatexicy of character insults from acting always 
in a uumner that k aatural. Certainly there can be no* 
thing more becomaig thafi the perfect accordance of our 
acti<»is through life ; but we jihall never arrive at this ex- 
cellence, if, neglecting our proper sphere, we waste our 
time in afifecting to imitate others : we do well to act in 
faannony with our proper bent, and without doing violence 
to the general dictates of human nature. 

6^ The moment we quit the paths of prudence, and 
become unable to* uae oar judgment, our passions hurry us 
headkmg ; human weakness seeks its relief in 3rielding to 
their force ; and, insensibly, we find ourselves launched on 
the wide deep, destitute of rudder and tackle, cuid the sport 
of every waive. 

70* Which is th&obligatioai that is most binding on socie* 
tj% It is the firm conviction that one man ought not to 
injure the perscai of another man, nor appropriate to him- 
self another's property ; that a greater outrage against hu- 
manity cannot be committed,— -and that it is preferable to 
endure the rereraes of fortune', disease, mental alienation, 
an short, every thing thst can happen to us for the worst, 
jra^ter than to ofEbnd against justice ; for that only is the 
legitimate rule, and the principal of all duties. 

71. Justice consists in doing no injury to men ; civility, 
iB &vmg them no o&mee : we should be as careful of our 
words as our actions ; as far fifomfyeaking as acting ill. 

72. No inAonoiiB oondoct can be of neA service, even 
thouf^ we mig^ sranue by it, what is titoied, by some, an 
advantaige ; ii ia a dephncaloile misfortune to regard that as 
beneficial which is dishonest* 

73. The nuat awfid injustice is lor an ovder of men to 
mabajnwalrinii aadbservieiit to their interests- hf deceiving 
Aem. 

T4L Iii^ttflAice^ eommitlfid eitter lyyvioleiioe or decept]OR« 
is alike unworthy of man ; but fraud seems to be the more 
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odious means of the two : can thei^ be a more abohuiiabie 
infringement of justice than pretending to be honest, and 
at the same time be planning how to delude^ 

75. It is natural that we should acquire for ourselves 
what is necessary for suppl3ring the exigencies of life ; but 
to detract from another's means, and for one man to multi- 
ply his own conveniences by appropriating the conveniences 
of another, is morally indefensible. 

76. No man ought even to take advantage of another's 
simplicity, to gain aught thereby lor hunself. In the sale 
of an article, every particular should be fairly stated, that 
the purchaser may not be ignorant of any of its qualities j 
known to the seller. 

77. Merely to discharge our engagements to the letter, | 
and not to adhere to their spirit, is to elude rather than to 
fulfil them ; we may not be bound by words, yet still be 
responsible in fact. When a promise is to be performed, 
it behoves us to regard the sense of it, and not find subter- 
fuges by perverting its terms. 

78. If it be the fact that it is a natural duty for a man to 
assist his fellow, solely because he is man ; it is also natu- 
ral that all particular interests should unite for the com- 
mon welfare. 

79. Every one ought to propose to himself, as the rule 
of his conduct, that his own advantages should, at the same 
time, promote the general utility. 

80. If we would merit confidence, we should combine 
integrity with ability. The greater acuteness a man pos- 
sesses, the more odious and suspected he becomes, when he 
loses his reputation for honesty. 

SI. That energy of mind, and that prompt resolutk>n, 
which distinguish a man in enterprise and in dioigsrs, are 
but vicious qualities if not associated with Justice. If he 
contend not for the common welfare^ but only to aggrandize 
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hiaiM]4ttaili6ciin »»2oagmr be aciHatod liy vittoei but k 
mfellfid by fi f^xocioiM rapacity that oatrftges humanity. 

82. It is not a visible retribution, wfai^h sometimes does 
not take pbce at ail>---olle& incampl^ely,'*-««nd which may 
b^ eluded; it is the ccmscienoe that takes vengeance of the 
wicked. It is not, as the fabies say, that the fiery torments 
of hell await the guilty ; bat consuming, uneasiness and the 
gnawing sense of their crimes ; the degradation of honour 
and humanity, and the loss of conscious innocenee and self- 
respect. 

83. How great is the power of conscience! Its eonso- 
lations are not less felt, when it secures the innoeent from 
all fear, than its severe inactions endured by the guilty, 
while they are unceasingiy haunted by the remorse that 
has been incurred. 

8C It would be absurd, amongst any people, to regard 
as just all that the laws sanction. Would the Athenians 
have been more equitable if they had ratified the decrees of 
their thirty tyrants? 

85. Justice is simple ; and it is that which connects most 
strictly the. relations of society ; it i^rings from the princir 
pie of ccxrreot natural reason and. necessity, which al<»e has 
the rigl^ of allowing or forbidding ; which dii^ingiushes 
good and evil actions ; what is just and what is uu^st ) 
what is iq>proveable and what reprehensible ; whether this 
law be expressed or not, whoever infringes it, or is insensi* 
ble to it, cannot be just. 

86. If justice merely consisted in obedienoe |o promuU 
gated laws, he who had it in his power to break or disregard 
them, would not hesitate to do so, if ha could gain any thing 
thereby. 

87« Whether we are intrusted with an officitft post, or 
engaged in active business; whether we as^reto publio 
difltinction» or ara occupied in attentions to our^ domestic 
concerns ; whether we live retiredly, or enter much into 

4* 
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■oci0ty«-*4io oouxve oi life can be exmapi Mm datiet ; re- 
speetalnlity consists in obsenriag them, and dishonour am* 
sists in n^flecting them. 

S8* Our conduct, in many occasicms of private li^ may 
admit of a certain courage being exercised, which is not 
inferi<^ to the warrior's bravery :— 

" NM m the eoMUiguined field of death akme 
Is valour United ;" 

some occasions require even more perseverance and en- 
durance. 

89. The mere consciousness of intending well, however 
approvable, is very liable to the commission of a serious 
fault. It is an empty self-sufficiency, and the conc^t that 
no one can be better, or know more than ourselves, wh^ 
in fact, we are really ignorant ; and thus a habit of pre- 
sumptuously and confidently adhering to our opinions, may 
lead us into much obstinate error or bigotry. He who 
would be free from this vice, (and how many are there who 
stand in need of this admonition,) must modestly suspect 
that he may not always be totally in the right ; that his 
pretentions to know a thing may be false; and that his 
ideas may be merely 0{»niated notions. Grood intention, 
or good opinion of self, is often connected with much nar- 
rowness of mind and prejudice ; there is also much wick- 
edness in the thing ; for, once wound the stupid pride of 
these contracted welKmeaners, and they will never pardon 
you, but do you all the injury in their power during life. 
Conceited persons are liable to commit more mistakes than 
even absolute dunces. 

90. Our whole conduct should be regulated acoording 
to a sense of propriety. Nothing in our manners should 
partake of effeminacy or affectation, and our deportment 
should be free from rudeness and vulgarity. 

91. We ought to live with our fellow*^tizens as with 
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equals ; witbout (AseqimmsBflBs or meaimeM, and irMK>ut 
arrt^atiiig any self-imporlance ; we should desire nothing 
but what is right, and contribute, by our example, to the 
maintenance of good order in societj; mA every one 
should conform to this good order, 

91SL The sweetest and most satisfactory connexions in 
life are those formed between persons of congenial minds, 
equally linked together by the conformity of their virtues, 
and by the ties of esteem. 

93. What a charm would be wanting to our felicity, if 
no one deigned to share with us our enjoyments. How 
hard would it be to support afflictions, if no warm heart 
sympathized with us in our sorrows. 

94. Each object of our desires has its advantages ; a 
good use may be made of riches; power may yield us 
h<Hiour and respect ; pleasure may fill us with ecstacy ; 
health may preserve our corporeal faculties in their full 
vigour ; but how many advantages are combined in friend* 
ship ! It adds an additional zest to prosperity ; and adver- 
sity, shared by it, loses much of its bitterness. 

95. The friend of our choice should be warm-hearted 
and constant ; but there are few men found to realize this 
character ; it is difficult to judge of a person^s qualities 
without putting them to the test, and this can only be done 
during intimacy ; and then friendship influences the judg- 
ment, and puts it out of our power to make the necessary 

proofl 

96. Caution is requisite, not to give way too readily to 
indiscreet emotions of tenderness; prudence requires that 
we make a trial of that person's worth who pleases us ; for 
some, on a slight occasion, will discover their inconstancy, 
and we may commence by loving that person whom in the 
end we may despise. 

97. An endearing and generous character, and a mild 
address, are the principal attractions to form friendships ; 



& diflpoeHicm ,to be moroBe. wmAm/ftatBf woaymll be earn.- 
dsred gneweus ta. bear with; fnettdbhiqi nttber calk for 
ease taxd liberty nkiiidpegi ttftd indulgenoe— «ii incliiiatioB 
lo good tenper and fdEftbility. 

08. By tibe laws of fneadship^ ve may expect kind 
offices Ihiin our firiendsyattd ought to retjQTii them t^ same; i 
we should always be ready to assist them frankly with out ^ 
oouttsels; admoniflh them oa proper oeeaskas; and, if 1 
necessary, even censure them with warmth ; and the salu. 
tary advice of a jadieiotis firiead sHoukl have its just weight 
witb oureeiyes. 

M. We must despair of him, who closes his ears against 
the truth, and will not listen to leasoni, even from the 
mouth of a friend. 

100. Cato well said— ^ the open animosity of hatred 
often injures us less than the apparent kindness of friend, 
shq):" our enemy never conceals from us the truth; a 
complaisant friend is not faithful enough to risk incurring 
our displeasure by its disclosure. 

101. Some men recognize nothing in the world to be 
worthy e£ their regard, if it does not conduce to their own 
immediale interest ; they choose th^r friends as they do 
other animals c^use, preferring those from whom they ex- 
pect the most services. 

102. Tarquin, in his eadle, declared, that he had never 
been able to distinguish his real friends from his perfidious 
courtiers, till afler it became out of his power to oblige any 
one. 

103. An unavoidable unpleasantness sometimes occurs 
in friendship ; it is, to be obliged to oome to a rupture. A 
discovery may be made of vices that had been concealed, 
and whether ourselves^ or others, be the victims, we can* 
not avoid being identified with the shame. The better 
way is to cool inaonsibly in our intimacies with those who 
prove unworthy of our attachment. As Cato says^— '^ we 
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should unseam, and not rend apart. ** But in cases of 
infamous conduct, which canhot be dissimulated, we are 
then authorized by honour, justice, and even by necessity, 
to dissolve the connexion with marked displeasure. 

104. He can have no idea of honourable conduct, who 
permits himself to exhibit openly, and read aloud, the let. 
ters of a friend in which are expressed sentiments calculated 
to, injure him if promulgated; not to respect the confiden- 
tial disclosures of our friends, is to break asunder the ties 
of society itself. 

106. In the differences that may arise between lis and 
our greatest enemies, while they permit themselves to utter 
the vilest abuse, we should make an effort to contain our- 
selves ; we should be calm, and repress the stirrings of 
passion. If we once allow ourselves to get irritated, we 
shall no longer be able to preserve our-self-command, and, 
at last, shall find that those will decide against us, who 
would otherwise have been disposed to take our part. 

100, It is not only fortune herself that is blind; but 
those are blinded, who are favoured with her caresses. 

107. What fools are the rich and fortunate ; they amass 
costly possessions, and neglect to acquire the love and 
esteem of those amongst whom they live— the treasures 
that are the most valuable. 

108. With what insolent ostentation thou displayest thy 
riches ! Art thou alone rich ? Is it nothing to have applied 
assiduously to the acquiring the riches of the mind ? ^ Thou, 
only rich ! and if thou wert not rich only, what woukbt thou 
be beside? 

109. The tiHTSt of heaping together money can never be 
slaked ; avarice can never be satisfied ; we are tormented 
by the rage for adding to^ as much as by the fear of losnng 
that which we possess. 

110. To. view the good fortune of anoUier, ^ould not 
have the efkci ci itmienAg^}m:6m$ti^^ 

humbler lot^ 
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111* It is BQitso fnucb the amotmt of cmf incomesy as the 
maimer of our living, tliat should constitute our ridbes* 

1152. To he without desires is an assured capital; to 
spend no money in superfluities^ or through caprice, is an 
ample interest ; to be contoat with what we- possess, is the 
most certain of fortunes. 

1 13. If f€»rtune snatch from us our wealthy or if injustice 
deprive us of k — so long as our reputation is unsullied, our 
honour may, in seme degree, console ua< for the loss of our 
property. 

114. We should give handsomely ; and in requiring the 
payment of. that which is our due, we need not be too 
rigoroos* If we porpese buying, seHling, leasing, fixing the 
boundaries between, our own lands and those of our ne^[h- 
bout8-*-on all* these occasions, we should difi^lay ourselves 
just and liberal ; we should avoid litigati(Hi as much as pos- 
sible^ admittifig rsrther somewhat thfed: is naxeasonable ; fbr 
it is not merely generosity, but often an aclvaatage, not to 
exact' the utmost cxf our fMxau 

1 15v NotkiBg is more grateful to the nature of mafir I^Mn 
beneficence; but it slvMild be exercised with jodgment. 
Caution is required not to bestow favours th«Kt would acta- 
ally be injuriQus f our KboraMea should be regulated by 
our means, and our benefits suited tOr the wants of the r9r 
events; for this is to be just,, an/d with justice aH our 
actions should aoGO>Bd« 

116. A prudent mam will na move abandon ymself to 
the violimt transports of benevolent omotlon, than he will 
expose himself to the danger of falling down a precipice. 
The afiections' of the heaxl sftooid neitfaer be violmtly 
indnlgsod, nor servilely dispreBsed* 

in. It is a prineifftl part of duty to rencfer aasiatrtnco 
where it is absolutely needed. Thi» m not oAen U10 caoe* 
We arenoflt tager to oUige thtee from whom we ^pect 
lhe<niMt>. ojMi iibo*i»^ in want oSMHhiiig. 



118. A hMt of^lNolignity k |^ier«Ua io munifieeBee ; 
the 6)rw0T k really bonoinraUe ; but tke :latter is pvactifted 
by those vho would flaiteur the ctroird for theiar own esds, 
and gratify their levity by fumishiDg them 'With frivoknis 
amuaements ; even a laudable act seems to be rendered vile 
by the vulgar jipplause. 

119. There arermany who, though far from being natu- 
rally generous, yet are dauJed by the glare of vain glory ; 
their acts of munificenoe are prompted hy ostentation, and, 
in aome degree, are begrudged by thenoBelves ; this ia^ty 
savours more of .puerile vanity than of principles of good- 
ness and virtue* 

120* It is not rare to meet with those who are foolishly 
ambitious of display and inclined to prodigality, and who 
will rob some in order to obtain the means of being lavish 
towards others ; so that they enrich their friends, Ihey are 
not very scrupulous as to the means they employ ; and 
yet they expect to be esteemed generous ; nothing can be 
more contrary to duty than such conduct. 

1^* The prodigal dissipate their fortunes in giving par- 
ties, in the chase, and at play. What results from their 
stylish mode of living? B\xt a<traasient ecZot, even if no- 
ticed at all. Those who are really generous, consecrate 
their wealth to acts of true beneficence, and add to their 
own happiness by aiw vTt'"g to promote the interests of those 
who are deserving. 

1>22* To appear eager to serve others, when it is not in 
our power, is imprudence ; to be able to fulfil our promises, 
and not to do it, is ne^igence or perfidy. 

183. An ungrateful man is detested by all ; every one 
feels hurt by his conduct, because it operates to throw a 
^unp upon generosity, and he is regwpded as the common 
injurer of all those who stand in need of assistance. 

Idl. It is seldom that meanness of disposition is found 
associated with high mental attainments. 



IM* In company, we should ooi^bnn to the tone of the 
general conTeraatioa ; aerknis .queations require gravity; 
lighter subjects admit of humour and mirth. We should 
particukirly avoid the giving occasion, by our language or 
manners, for others to be impressed with an illK>pini0n of 
our characters ; this will surely be the case, if we under- 
take to traduce those who are absent ; to paint them in 
ridiculous colours ; to judge them with severity ; to injure 
them by calumnies ; and to make them appear infamous. 

12$. That man may be called impertinent, who consi- 
dera not the circumstances of time, or engrosses the coik- 
versation, or makes himself the subject of his discourse, or 
pays no regard to the company he is in. 

127. We should manifest a kind of regard and deference 
towards those with wfacHn we converse* 

128. We should manifest our respect not only for the 
most worthy, but towards all those who may be in our com- 
pany. To disregard the opinion of others respecting us, is 
not only arrogant, but an entire want of modesty. 

120. It is the duty of youth to respect those who are 
advanced in age ; to single out those whose conduct has 
merited the highest reputation, and to be guided by their 
counsels and authority ; for the young ought to reap the 
advantage of the aged's experience. Above all things, 
licentious indulgence should be avoided, and the mind and 
body should be inured to exertions and patience, so as to be 
rendered equal to the performance of the duties of life. 
(" The best guide and regulator of human conduct is a iine 
feeling of the worth of exalted approbation in the wise and 
good ; to be esteemed by the estimable, is a most excellent 
standard at which to aspire.") 

130. ItfOOse manners, which are unbecoming at every 
period of life, appear extremely disgusting in an elderly 
pers(m ; but if licentiousness is also combined therewith, it 
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* * 

is doubly shameful ; for youth is contamihated and Vitiated 
by his depravity. , , 

131*» ft is pleasing to o1[>serve some good qualities of age 
in a young man, and some traits of youthful character in 
an oM man. 

132; 0!d people of kind, moderate, and liberal disposi- 
tions, enjoy a supportable decline of life ; discontented and 
selfish tempers render every age uncomfortable. 

133. What young person is so foolish as to think life cer- 
tain even for a day ? Casualties are more frequent at this 
period than at the later pieriods of life ; we sicken more 
easily, and our disorders are more acute and more critical. 
How few are those who arrive at old age ! 

134. The loss of our strength is much oilener occasioned 
by the vices of our youth, than by the ravages of age ; it 
is early intemperance and licentiousness that consigor to 
old age a worn out constitution. 

133. A debilitated frame is annoyed by whatever ap- 
proaches it. . , 

136. If pain be insupportable, it kills ; if it kill not, it 
is supportable. . . 

137. What a thing is the mind, changing according a« 
the weather may be foul or fair! ... 

138. There are disorders that deprave the senses, and 
cause the palate to lose its relish ; so covetousness, avarice, 
and ambition, destroy the taste for all excellence. 

189. There exists in the minds of. some meiiy a secret 
energy which impels them to make attempts at distinguish- 
ing themselves. 

140. To fancy that we qaxk acquire glory and celebrity 
by hypocrisy, by false show, by affecting a ^blime coun- 
tenance, or by any artful manoeuvring, i^ a great mistake. 
True merit extends its roots deeply, spreads and inereases. 
All false prestentions soon fall to the ground ; nothing that 
is coimterfeit can long flourish. 

5 
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141. Let U8 exan^ine into, th^ ns^ture of ii||i)e^ lyi^t 
glory can we promise to ourselves worthy pf ouar ti^tst? 
Let us cast our regards over the ea^rt^h. . Ciyilizatioi* -occu- 
pies but a few points; the residue of th^ .g)ol^ displays 
vast solitudes and barbarism. Our merits will b^ JJcnown 
but in a merely local sphere ; and supposing tlpi^jt . supc^- 
ing generation's may be. willing Jo trans|iut pur px^ses to 
posterity — ^must there not happen destructive de.lu^es, ex,ten- 
sive conflagrations, which necessarily occ^ipp yast revo- 
lutions ? Will not these prevent, not only our fa^^ beipg 
eternal, but its enduring for any conaiderabl^ term? And, 
after all, what does it signify whether tho^e, whp fure to 
be bom at some future time, mention our naipes or npt; 
whilst those, who went befpre us„ never ment^ioned us 1 and 
they were as great ii^ number) ^nd doubtless of as mych 
consequence.* 

142. Of two evils, we should not only chpo^^ the least, 
but should endeavour still to derive soipje advantage even 
out oif that. 

143. To err is h;uman, bi|t a foo) 0x1]^ will pen^ist in 
error. 

144. We discern the defects of others much, sooner than 
our own. 

145. Time, or a little wa^er^ will clecuise the. i^tai^^. from 
our persons, but neither years nor streaficis can r^piove the 
spots from our characters. 

* Cic«ro.inMiappaial*d oneof th« reavers general ofthe Roman'^pab- 
lic, *u4 *cte4 iinth,»0| ^5^ f}^f^^J^ W^f »n ?»* cl|arge,.<lwt be tbwgbt 
Rom A must be solely occupied in sounding his fame, ^er a. year's ab- 
sence, he was inqpatient to return and receive the applause of his fenow- 
citizeaa. 'He.«t 4iit jDeacbadiPut^lvUKi a friend^; who' met him, asked, 
V ^)Kr i|i^4^ys.since hefand l^.th^^yr^aijd.iif^al i|eiff hf ibjno«|ghf;?" " I 
return from Uie Provinces," answered Cicero. ".Wl^'rt' ftP** Afric*?" 
demands anothin'. A third, who wished to appear a little better inforq\^, 
. intetfrottte the last, and bcjtray^ the same ignorance. C'lkelrd was thus made 

s^8ihle,.ho« nai»^,.ti)e>.linits,i]r®f^ o( ^^^^ ven9im fi^fter^whieh he' had 
aspired so ardently. 
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140. Stme petsam reiitrtetthemiselves to the advkbg of 
such measures oiily as tbeyl9iidk cotild be pei^rftied by 
theiftseltes* 

147. Reparation is sometiines made for a scandalous life 
by an lionourable death. 

148. Subserviency is the grovelKng servility of a base 
and crtngiDg niind> that has not the spirit to exercise a will 
of its own. 

1"^. Can we cidi that man free Over Whom a capricious 
woman exercises an ascendency ; who snbmits to the sway 
of a tyrannizing female? She prescribes, commands, or 
forbids, according to the caprice of her will ; he has no 
polirer to dispute her orders ; he d^res refuse her nothing ; 
she demands, and he gives ; she summons, and he hastens 
to her ; she directs him to retire, and off he sneaks ; she 
yaiittda hflr voice, and he crokch^s and trembles. But is "not 
sneh dL ime the most anjeet of slaves ? 

ISO* Disputations generally result in each opponent's 
ezpiessioh of ^xmtempt for the other'st opinions; 

151. Nothing is more foolish than to be hnpressed with 
respect lor any body of men coUecftively, eadh of whom, 
individually. We sJiould deqptse. 

152« Society has been established principally, for the 
purpoBe of aasuxSng to each one the preservation of his 
life and piopeity. It vas priaotpaDy to place their pes- 
sesstoDs in oomHty, that men becaoaie MSociate^ in oommu- 
mties. U then^ it is iodispeiisfbte io iitfritige m some de- 
gree upon private property^ by taaEatioihthe^c^i^ens should 
at least, be made ^ to comprehend that it has for its object 
the general good, and that they ought t^sut>mi{ to it as 
beii^ necessary ^.^herr general interests. 

153. Withont orier, a family, a ciiy^^ nation, man. 
kind* oalore^ sthe infinite wnirld odmki^ ncit e3Ci^« 

154» Hewhff commands most semelMnes^itlxnit, and h^ 
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who yields to just sulwrdiflatiou with oioid^ty, seeixis .vor- 
thy to exercise authority hinaself, at sonoe period. 

155. The domineering brutality of the master, has often 
occasioned the ruin of the pupil. 

1 56. To direct and enforce that which is just and useful, 
and which i^ consistent with the laws, — such are the fiinc 
tions of magistracy. The laws guide the magistrate, and 
the magistrate enforces their fulfilment ; and it may aptly 
be said, that the magistrate is a speaking law, and the law 
a silent magistrate. 

1 57. It is the duty of a cjiief magistrate to be nundilil 
that he represents the state ; that he is appointed to sustain 
its credit ; to nfiaintain the laws, to distribute justice, and 
to preserve the rights of the citizens, which are confided 
to hiin. 

. 158. The consequence of a man in office may jrw^Y? 
a slight addition from the elegftttiSe of his mansion ; bm 
fine architecture cannot supply personal respect : instead 
of the house ,8i^yiog dignity to the master, the master 
should give, distinction to the house. 

159. Together with luxury and riches, there spring up 
in a state, avarice, pride, and insatiable ambition. 

160. Those who consult the intere^s of one branch of 
society, and neglect those of the rest^ phuige a state into 
the nvost: dangjerous of eyil^-^^dissoasion and tumults. 

.. 161.. If we reti^i^ the history of the different periods 
of a r^pubhc, we 9hal} find that the character (£ the peo- 
ple has always been assimilated with that of their magis- 
trates ;. any 'change in the, conduct of those in ofBoe has 
constantly be^n instated hy the public. The infiu^^ce of 
a very lew persons iilling hi^h atatic^ns, is sufficient for 
purifying or corrupting the manners of a state. 

162. What xenitexs moire highly pernicious the eorrup- 
tions of public n^mj is, that they are not only vicious 
themselves, but they spread their vices throughout the 



stat^ ; tiniv ovm-^t^ of tflrpitude aire injurious, a^ they 
are still more mischievous in tiieir contamAiiatiotis ; their 
example is erea more hurtful than their personal etepravity . 

163« Violotmra of the public trust should tremble, if 
they hare ^aibesezled only what iasuffici^'nt for themselves ; 
but if they have been so bold in their depredations, as 
to get the power of tKviding the spoil amongst a number, 
they have nothing then to fear ; there is nothing so sacred 
but that money will obtain its violaticm ; nothing of such 
force but it may be overthrown by money. 

164. In bringing accusations against the execntive body, 
nothings is moretm^tist than st jrentiously to ennmei'ate every 
thing that lia^ been*4oiie wrong, and to be entirely silent 
respecting what has been well done. By this means those 
in office may easily be reiide^ed odious. 

165; It becoRies a grateful people to honour the merits of 
those citizens who- hav&> done great services to the state. 
It is the part of a 6mt and virtuous man not to repent of 
having done his duty, even though he should perceive, as 
the retam for his bem^s, preparations in train for making 
him suffer. 

IM* A statesman should vitldicate himself from ^birse, 

• r 

by redoidbHng ht6 ^ijrertions for the welfiire of the repuWic ; 
he should disappoint the views of false friends, by I'eAwing 
them' his tcon^ddtice^ -i^thuet evade the sfidres they tnay 
have laid'to entmp him. 

IW* iWh^npUfiishmentd are to be inflicted, ariger'shduld 
by all Wi&ata be avoids. If our teAjper be irritated wli^ 
we huve to decidiS' ^e sentence against ah offender, hbw 
shall we be able to draw the just line which separates 
excessive severity ftctn wtirrantable clemency t "A^ell 
would it bo if judges moro-teSelmbled the lawst if equity 
alone, aiid not p«ri3i&k)ri; operated against thfe' -prisoner. 

IflSi Th^ pitoistelttlt BhouTd ridt^xdecd-the fktift,*'dt«l' 
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for similar offences, one should not bepuaiislied, and others 
not even summoned to justice, 

169. In all capital charges, it should be aseertained what 
have been the general disposition and conduct of the pri. 
soner arraigned previously ; more ^ress should be laid on 
his usual habits, than on a present accusation ; foir it is 
impossible to change in an instant, to adopt, all at once, a 
fresh course, u^d assume a new character, at will. 

170. It is repugnant to the feelings of him who possesses 
sensibility, to pronounce the sentence of death on a fellow- 
citiz^i, however guilty he may be. 

171 . He who seduces a judge by the wiles of his clo- 
quence, seems to be even more culpable than he who cor- 
rupts him with a bribe. . 

172. It is glorious for a man to endear himself to his 
country ; to perform noble services to the commonity ; to 
be the object of praise, veneration, and love ; but it is odious ^ 
and detestable to be the object of public fear and execra- 
tion. 

. 178. ThoMse who are feared, are hated ; and it is natural 
to desire their destruction. 

174. It is positively certain that they who design to 
make themselves feared, dread theinselves those whom they 
would impress with terror. 

175. Can we esteem, as belonging to the social familyr 
the aristocratic presumer, the partizan, or ^sectarian man 
of influence, who identifies himself not with the pqwlar 
cause, — ^with the interests of ttie citizens at large, but is 
rather adverse than friendly to the rights of the commu- 
nity — ^to th/e public liberties. 

17i6. ** We are afraid of drawing on ourselves en^iiies ;" 
" We think ourselves unequal to the imdertaking ;" 
" we cannot spare time, or withdraw Ourselves from the 
n^eeable studi^ in vhi^ we are engaged;" th/eae are the 
frivolous pretexts for our abandonrng the individuals perse- 
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outed by base {iDwer, to their fate. Indifierenoe, laziness, 
and cowardiee, are the real hkidrances to eur making the 
efforts we oijight for defending and rescuing the victims of 
corrupt and despotic govenxnient. 

IT7. The term " Peace," is agreeable ; the happiness of 
nations consists in its enjoyment ; but how different is it to 
subjection. Peace is the tranquil ^ijoyment of liberty ; 
submission is the greatest of evils, not excepting war, or 
even death itself. 

178. War is never allowable except when it is under- 
taken to secure our liberties and to enable us to live in 
peace. 

179. It is better to be oppressed by force in contending 
for a just cause, than successfully to espouse a bad one. 

180. To presi^be a sacred regard for the rights of our 
own citizens, and pretend, at the same time, that no respect 
is due to those of strangers^ is to dissolve that holy tie 
which binds together all mankind ; it is to destroy, at once, 
all hospitidity, humanity, kindness, and justice. 

181. As the same plants^ and fruit? are not produced 
alike in every region ; so the dt^rent kinds of life do not 
tend to make every one act alike. In cities, dissipation 
prevails, and ambition begets avarice, from which springs 
hardened effrontery, and its offspring is crime of every de: 
gree. In country life, which is termed rustic, we are ac- 
customed to find econoipnyy diligence, and uprightness. ' 



CHAPTER V. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE MOBAL BEPLECTIONS OF VARIOUS 
"* CHINESE AUTHORS. 

1* TBOtroH countless ages pass away, and one genera* 
^ion of men sncceeds another, how few are those who are 
distinguished for eminent utility ! 



% What i» out lif^ ]b takiQ^ a i«tto«|MB[0t e£ the y«u» 
tiiat we have past^ we soft Imit a void and ft blanfc f we seen 
lo h&re faeen in a <k)eaiiv ahd to hare peMed through, a 
thousand different circuhiflteneet^ always agitated b5r vara 
ideas» which have vaaidbed l&ethe airy smoke; we dBs- 
cent notibiag but a vast sea, and an nnatemraed cnrreiit t k 
is the sea of oujr trquhles, which is without a shove ; it is 
the current of our desires, which is unfathomable. Man is 
floated on a fragile bark, constantly beaten by the wimk 
and the Waves, and leaking on every side* 

3. Man's natural disposition is not vicious, but he is cor- 
rupted by example, and he is degraded and brutalized by 
imposed hal»ts. 

4» Our life is passed in ooo contimial state o£ fear : fear 
of our father, of our mother,of our Baastesy4>f the incle- 
mency of the seasons, of the vicissitude of foartune, 4sew 
4^c. &c. 

5. Thelii^ <^ man is consumed in vain psojeetsr; he 
hopes, he toils,, he' agitates himself about >the morrow, mtit 
at last there ^o kmger remains for him a monk>w^ . 

6. Horror of contempt and poverty ; desire fot riches and 
aggrandisement ; by these men . are : blindedi :m . i 

7. People complain that they can no wheieifed, repose : 
they would fiadtit eaisily, wet^ their> hearts. but lilted for its 
enjoyment. Contentment is ooDStant delight. ' 

8. Wherei^ialhpeaoe be found ^the ini^? liot in 
exalted fortune, not in pleasures : if these are long continu- 
ed, they weary us ; and satiety is succeeded by surfeit. 
In the palaces of the great, we wish for retirement ; from 
th^ distractions of sowety, we n^ed repose. It is wisdom 
alone that can attach us to it the more, the more our pro- 
gress in it advances. . ' • ^ 

9. To succour the unfortunate, to protect innocence, to 
ittstimet and guide ornng hunuqoity : snob are. the virtues 
that yield >» 4mn' satisfaction, . and ivader htmuaefol ito rhis 
fellow-bemgs. ' - \.u^ n ; .,» u'' jj ♦/!. , - - 
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10- The man who wishes perfectly to fulfil hi» duties, 
should study the precepts, and imitate the example of the 
good. 

1^.. How truly noble is he,, whom neither honours nor 
disgrace can cause to deviate, for an instant, from a just 
and proper course ! 

12. The true means for preserving purity of heart, is to. 
iprescribe bounds to our desires. 

13. Those who are earnestly in pursuit of virtue, will 
surely find it;. but men prefer seeking after riches and 
honoui:s, which depend on others, and on favouring circum- 
stances, and which perhaps,, after all, they will never be 
able to obtain. 

14. A very little suffices for nourishing, lodging, and 
clothing us ; all beyond a competence is only required to 
enable us to conform to thQ tastes of others, or to.<jfitshine 
wem* . • . •• . ■ io^'u-\jt'. {?i i 

15* SociaJi pleafiures, in .the meting too but frivolous 
amusements ; they have, above all, one particular incon- 
venience,— they are aot capable of being enjoyed alone ; 
the mmt sinople game caimot be played without, at least, 
two persons ; but studies furnish useful pleasures, even in 
the miis^ of the most profound solitude. 

16. To conquer ourselves, is the means for us not to be: 
overcome by others ; to be masters oi ourselves is the way 
not to have. other masters. 

17. The possession of great wealth is generally attended 
either by much good or miich evil. 

18. How often, for the indulgence of a momentary plea- 
sure» is wasted what would relieve Imndreds of the destitute 
ftooi their sitferings ! 

19. A small relief, given opportunely and in extreme 
needy does nore geodthan a hundred ill-bestowed gratuities. 

9(l« <' Wait till I shall possess a superfluity, and I will 
then relieve the necessitous*" Ah, .wretch ! Thou wilt 
never relieve them. 
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2l« There i^ lid Weapbiii mor^ diiuigerocni fb man than' 
his own eupidiifjr ; no better ^ibuce for hini, ^an inodera- 

tion. 

22. We i^gard with ati envious eye the richesHof^others ; 
but the^ vain desired do not enrich us; wouUliit not' be 
better to fortify our hearts agunst this silly covet%>usness1 
We nourish the wish to injure oar enemy; but Be is not 
afiected by our impotent s|Mte ; would it not be- better to 
pardon him in sincerity ? ' 

28. Rich enough dready — We Are fully occiipied with 
the thoughts of augmenting our wealth. For wh<ni!i t For 
our children ? We shouM reflect, thatt we are pxBparing, 
perhaps, their destruction. Great riches are more trouble- 
sbme thfiin ^rvi6e'a1)l^ to a! virtuous man, ]|>ecaii8e fhey 
etfgrOss hi^ atteriti<3^. 

S4« Tb^ spieculatdr ^metim^'nieetd' with greatvsuccess, 
but he is subject to serious disasters ; the upright and' un- 
ambitioHS maft. sddQminiakAiiLa targe IbrtmieL hiiMtf^' seSS^ 
nQ dr^ead of leiverisesk. 

^fh> Soi»0 repine because tiieyardi not vicbcUDtugli; and 
lot them. reptiMi if they are iaoapaibte of b^pig««alisfiedf wkli 

26. He is truly rioh, who /knows how to maliie hk ei* 
pen^a oonform ta lua infiome. 

2.7. To grow oM, to be sieic, and to die; t]|ese»«ye tiie 
necessary accidents of life ; riches are no pioCeotfon agaiast 
th^m/ but vather oecasiim our^ betpeBAy gvowihg agc;^ 
prematurely, our being oflnner sick^.>and deftlh happening 
to u^ the^Qoner^ 

'^8. The debtoor e«Bi|ilaina.of the kaard^heaitethaBae of ki& 
creditor; does he become the lender? ^ Heis^hmself stii) 
more obdurate* . . . < . / 

. 29^ Ouar aueceaa depeodJi.on our: i&mgelityfenift^ modOfa* 
tion; impeovidenGe and lianry lead to: ruiny eiid'pknge 
men into: all the hfisvors ^of misery* 



do. Ifui^^^ce.f^ oh^ piMlce Y}gp^c^ and eco- 
nomy/ and from ^h^ vktues Bpriflif /i^jie* ^d .honours; 
honoui^ and ijchips bpg^st Ju^upy jpd..pi;ide.; .^ese .are 
accompanied by di^sipatipi^ iMJd kzine^^ which veyy soon 
reconduct to former misery. 

^h,}i^l^}lf'^ff^v?^'^^^:f^W>? n««PS«nce and 
pnde. .... 

^. Pain^ pleasure, joy, pd sqyrQw, have |m> fjxed point 
beyond which they can go no farther. There have h^m 
tho^e who have beep, ready to ^^iqi^Wi joy pn tjiieir first 
apiK)intmenttoiiU an hun^ble office; th^y h^ye bee^i after- 
wards raised to higher empjpyi^ieftt^, and have died oJf grief 
at last, because t^ey could i^ot afxive at the, chief djigpity 
of ail. 

33. A mans powers are very circumscribed, and his 
triumph is al^yays of short duration ; ntever will, ke be .able 
to secure the approlmtion of every one ; never will it be 
pogsible for him^o sijence the voice of ceQ^ure ; i^ver can 
^e^iifie the reproaches, of hi^ owa conscieQc^. 

314. If I receive a. yieit fro^ a maji of (jueji^ty^ oyvaaity 
is ;fiattered. Why so ? Are any of his ^g^ities, )>is gran- 
deur, ^ipd riches, transferred .to. j^e ? If J aflfx r^<^ n^yself, 
I am utortiiied when I e^m obliged to.i;^cpive an. inferio/. 
This loo is ridiculous. Does he deprive jpeof auy part pf 
mj respectability ? Am I contaminated by his mi^fbrtunes 7 

35. Hie presence of a, great man imposps. upyn us ; with 
downcast looks we stand abashed before him ; but if we 
consider whi^he is, why then should we ^e, th^ys co^used. 

36. The highest order of intellect isi wise and virtuous, 
indepeadeptly of instruction,^ — ^byitspw;n (:»o^ers it di^erns 
what is right and fit, aQd penetrates U> the ^erpptecmptiy^s 
of action; the middling class is so after in^JLrucjtion,; — ^itis 
willing to leam» and.^an discern gopd^^oi^ eyil when .point- 
ed out ; the lowest grade is vicious ia spite of dis^iplip0,r-rit 
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has tiehhfet acuteness tior docility — ^is ignorant oiTthe way 
itself, and will not submit to be led in it by others. 

3t. ff we would reac^ a high point of attainment, we 
must persevere constantly, and never fix for ourselves any 
limits to our acquirements. . . i 

38. In instructing others, * we improve ourselves ; he 
who is engaged in the tuition of others, acquires a profi- 
ciency in hfe attainments, of which he was not previously 
<x)nscrous. 

3d. Too much tnertt is conceded to the learned pedant ; 
engaged in sterile and minute studies, he is, in fact, out of 
the line of ail tise^ attainments. 

« 

40. Feci nehhBr aversion nor disdain toward those whose 
minds are deficient ; expect nqt men to be perfect in all 
Tespec?ts. 

41. Ooiftcfmpt discourages men, and weakens their vir- 
tue. 

4t, It is easy to reprehend what is wrong in others; 
the difficulty is in paying regard to another's advice to, 
and reproof of ourselves, without letting them pass off like 
the flowing stream. 

43. To conceal the faults of others, and publish their 
virtues; this discovers an amiable character; this is the 
way to make ourselves beloved. 

44. When we hear evil respecting others, we believe it ; 
when we hear good, we doubt it ; when we accustom our- 
selves to observe the faults of others, we no longer pay 
attention to their excellencies; we should nevey believe 
evil of any one without positive prooH 

45. A civil man, neither despises nor insults any one ; 
the moderate man, who is content with what he possesses, 
wrongs no one. 

46. Man is only distinguished from the other animals 
by his superior faculties of intelligence. 

47. Be your own reprover for the faults you have 
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comnntled^ &t)d use your endeavours to become more vir- 
tuous. 

48. Think before you act, and engage in nothing with- 
out first taking into consideration all the relative circum- 
stances. 

49. The virtues we have are reduced to nought, if we 
think that they are sufficient ; iMid we forfeit the raerit oi' 
our good actions by boasting of them ourselves. 

50. To speak little and think much, this is the way to 
acquire good sense. 

51. If we doubt the justice of an action, we ought to ab- 
stain from doing it. 

52. Let the crafty and wicked cease to boast the depths 
of their arts ; who knows but detection may unexpectedly 
overtake them? 

53. Finding a lost sum of money, the owner of which 
we know ; surprising a lovely woman alone in a private 
apartment ; hearing the cries of our bitterest enemy about 
to perish inevitably, if we decline to render our assistance ; 
what complete tests of our virtue are these cases f 

54. It requires much virtue to be able to live with those 
who are destitute of any. 

55. He, whom we love, has no &ult8 ; if we come to 
hate him, he then has no virtues. 

56. There is a very dangerous and malignant sort of 
people ; the praise of talents and of virtue excites their 
spleen. 

57. Detraction has ever been the portion of superior 
men ; but the impotent sarcasms of the envious cannot de- 
prive the man of genius either of his repose or his glory. 
Can we be deprived of our virtue by the opinion of others? 

58. Deceit has never been known to maintain itself long 
against sincerity and honesty. 

59. Certain persons chime in with our sentiments even 
; before we have expressed them ; they fear something may 

6 
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escape our obse^atiPQ), an^ ^kf^ .a^,ui.,hfu^te to apf^r^^ 
us ; these are dangerous people, and we ought to suspect 
such complaisaAcer 

60.^ Never confide in him yfho s^yf, <'np" aad "yes," 
in the same hreath. 

61. He who mak^ incoiuicUir^tQ pr^i^ofiis^. is often 
obliged to disregard tl^ip» and, ^ii?. renders hioiself unwor- 
thy of our dependafipe. 

62. S^recyisthesQulof entferpri^. All ancient wrote 
the memorandum of his plans on the saod ; the wind hhsiw^ 
and not a trace of them was left* 

63. Those who praise me, at the saiyie time dictate to 
me the course I .ought to puiTsue ; those who blame me, 
are ready with.tl^eir caution^ agaim^t the dangers J ought 
to shun. 

64. Very pure water has no fishes in it; the. man who 
is too clear-sighted has but few acquaintances* 

65. To start questions which require seifious rejOoction, 
in the midst of gaiety, rejoicingly, and parties of pleasure ; 
to study for effect. in the display of our, talents or erudition, 
instead of yielding to the general hilarity, is to render our- 
selves obnoxious, and impress on others a bad opinion of 
pur politeness. 

66. We pass from pleasantry to jestiAg; fromje^tiog 
w^ become satipcal^; ,and this leads tq railing a^d inp^r- 
tinence ; this play of the wits too.oflei^ ten^inalies in irre- 
mediable animosities. 

67. Bantering always leads to unpleajsax^tness ; and a 
free talker is nev^r without enemies. 

68*. We bl^ush for what we have done and said:Un4er the 
effect? of wine; we ruQ no lesi| daxig;^^ wl^en our pa^pipns 
are^i^Qited. 

69. Instead of searching to.discoyjer.the bestjre^iaedij^ 
for disorders^ it would be wiser to apply ourselves . to the 
means.of pres^n^ing; our health* 
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70. From the ^ hot *tod ti6Wd htittidtirs of the blood, 
springs a courage that is mechanical and ill-r^^lated; 
trU^ <N]iura^e is diiiet^tisd by retdsrbh ; in every afikir, to act 
with composure, is the true charadtei' of courage. 

71. In cdnti^ing the tfiisput^ title to a foot of land, the 
pVobc^cfdings ' hare ' often c!bst Wh^t^ 'irduld have purchased 
acres. 

72. Treat strangers with civility ; yield your confidence 
to those who are worthy ; and break off «di connexion with 
corrupt individuals. 

73. Write not while anger lasts ; a stroke of the pen is 
often more fatal than a stab with a da^g^r. 

74. A father of a family should strive to keep his for- 
tune good ; but he should avoid extreme solicitude on that 
account. 

75. The way to enjdy domestic comfort, is, to correct 
what is wrongintsae^s&mily witib a mild firmness ; and by 
overlooking what is aflfenBive in our neighbours, we shall 
be enabled toHve on a friendly fboUiig'with them. 

76. If we havenever hod children, we* are Unacquainted 
with the cares and anxieties of a parent : we should never 
make light of- those thities in which we are 'inexperienced. 

77. The duQr bf a &tfaer is lo correct the faults of his 
children; the mother's dispisitipb is to excuse th^m; the 
Ather 'shouM comet '^b^m, but not ' too h&mh]j ; ihe* mo- 
ther ought <ta fed iS»r their weakness, Vithout loo much 
connivance. 

78. K.yiMirrsinr has no intensolirse,: exdept wlih those 
whose language isrgood^ it id/ imjfnRsoiUe'that he should con* 
tract ft bad'Jwbitbf speaifiing; if'he^fe tdtnete'td ntoe biit 
idftnoiis tioiiiuot, he/Gftn]Mt.plvHige kixM^lflittO vice. 

79^; It«8itt7dly that!4he jfAitgustshUe w ^ikf^Hmfe^hy (One 
whahflBT «y^ iieev llccostbmM ttt <fili^ 

80. From the aged we should. tot iexttiit a-ediilplaii^trtice 
timt iftiioiriileKBRne^ :Deftlier'fc6mthiN9$>irhb}ttt«iii%'aFit>w 
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circumstances, should we receiYC services that might put 
them to expense. 

81. The hurdens of life are borne more easily when we 
mutually assist each other. 

82. We think the ancients were in darkness, only be- 
cause we see them through the thick clouds from which we 
have ourselves emerged. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SELECTIONS FSOU THE MOKAL MAXIMS AKD PRECEPTS OF 

CONFtTCItTS. 

1. In order to arrive at the perfection of our nature, we 
must be bom again ; our new larth consists in ridding our- 
selves of prejudices, so as for us to be exempt from error} 
either on the part of our passions or our reason. 

2. The sovereign good consists in an entire conformity 
with correct reason, both in our opinions and our propensi- 
ties. 

3. We should let our reason, and not our passions, be 
the rule of our conduct ; for reason will lead us to think 
correctly, to speak sensibly, and to act justly. 

4. Correctness of judgment determines us towards truth, 
and inclines us to yield to whatever is consistent with 
reason; 

5. Those who prize truth, and ccMistantly make it their 
object of pursmt-«-who seek to discover their errors, and 
are bent on correcting them — are rightly caUed philoso- 
phers. Those individuals, who have satisfactorily ac- 
quainted themselveis with tnitht cannot be better employed 
than in serving the publk, by imparting the treasures of 
their knowledge to others. 

0» We should begin by instructing ourselves, and per* 



feetiog our reaaonabie imt«re^;soa8 ta dnivemtthflt ofeiur. 
B988 of.ju40B(ient:whifeh hild been weakeiedBhdobflcuyed 
by various :pa8noB«i fltnd thon we may be aqpacitated fi>r 
attmnpting'tiie in^prOTement of others. .To thiJsendHt is 
neGjessnicy to have a ck^ iii^ht into the natdre of thingSy 
and to understand both good kind evil ; to preserve integrity 
of hearty and to tegulate our whole conduct -dccordiiig to 
reason. When i^ man km thus refi»raied himseU^ there 
will be less diffiei^ty in hni refomiag^ othetrs. 

7. Our duty towards our intellect is to raise it to as high 
afoint of knowledge as is pos6ible» so aif to attain Uie high- 
est diegrep of coofidefioe. kk.eeiyivig on dUr own^Juc^gnient. 
.^ 8. To pin ouf ffi^tb: on. ^neither man's tsleervey^ lind sitb* 
mit to be. led: hyi aMtholity, deprives . us Mxf indbpeodenoe, 
and fiuljiiocts us tOy just eopttempt. 

9« In aiming at excellence, we should interest ourselves 
in whatever may tend to the ctisoovery of -the truth ; We 
should endeavour- to ftee ourselvei ftom doubt>so as to 
supply conviction to our mmds; we. should .'discBfmnaite 
between reality and fiction, and should act with rdiaolution 
in adc^ting those opinions which we ascertain to be jpxst. 

10. He who would attain to a pjfoper sdf-^^nfidenee^ 
must regard nothing that is ocMitrary to reason ; im)i^ listen 
to nothing that clashes wkh reason; must avoid ev^ry 
expression inconsistent with reason^ and yield to no notion 
by which reason is a«»tn^^. 

. 11. cThose extisKvagant s;^tems whi<^ ft^W fi(biioate ;' 
those soaring notions which cannot be sustained:; thosis 
unnatural dogmaj^ whieh clash with tJ^ie Bxperieni^ 9f ev^ry 
class in societyi—- ought nevar to be admitted.a» of weight,: 
beouisa-thfy are <2ontrary to reason* 

1'2» Close yourean ; persist in sileneeyand.sppport ccm*.' 
tinual solitude^ ra^er than coalbnn to, and yield your' 
attendance on forn^lities and ceremonias that do violence/ 

to reason. 

6* 
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13. No roigard should be paid by us to pretended super- 
natural authorities ; and we should not desire to derive 
advantage from imposing on the ignorance of the people. 

14. Whatever offers itself to our observation, we should 
consider it in every point of view; mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest it ; and in all that relates to science, we 
should reject whatever is uncertain or doubtiul. 

15. No noan can possess knowledge of every kind, but 
every one ouj^ to learn and know what pertains to his 
dtaty. 

16. We should be satisfied with knowing and doing what 
is generally suitable to be known and done. Our ideas of 
virtue should not be too visioiiary and transcendent, nor 
iAConip^i}ile with practice ; we should neither afifeet im- 
possibiiflies, nor require more than is reconcileable with 
nature. 

17. Those pretended sages, whose vanity leads them to 
affect a knowledge of what is beyond comprehension, adopt 
a part in which they are sure to miscarry. 

18. Merely a professed love of truth, without pains taken 
to inform ourselves what it is, cfui only leave our minds in 
uncertainty and perplexity. 

19. The faculty of the passions is natural to mam, or 
rather, it is nature itself; there is a constant tendency to 
their being produced by circumstances ; but the wise man 
regulates his passions by those restraints which are also 
furnished him by nature, inasmuch as they are the princi- 
ples of reason. 

20. Without the faculty of meditating, we shall be likely 
to stray into the maze of error, and become bewildered ; 
we shall attain to no steady principles, and our knowledge 
vrill never be free from darkness and doubt ; on the other 
hand, meditation alone will lead us to follow shadows, and 
we shall experience no solid convictions : act, but without 
neglecting to meditate ; meditate, but without omitting to 
net. 
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21. Profoundly bmied in our hearts, the emotions of the 
miiid can ostdy he known to thoseof us hy whom they are 
experienced. 

22. All immoderate passions are deriations from that 
continence which is the great rule of livhig. 

28. True virtue consists in improving the mind, and in 
purifying the heart ; in bearing good.will towards mankind, 
and in oigaging them to love truth and moral exceDence, 

24. The just mean, in which virtue consists, is always 
the object of the wise ; a wise man will not stop short of 
this point, but he never goes beyond it. Hie rule of the 
universal mean is natural ; it is bom with us. 

26. A prudent man will always preserve the medium ; 
but a foolish one is almost sure to go above or below it ; 
the vulgar seldom observe it ; and the cause thereof is, 
some Ihink tiiemselves too wise, and others think themselves 
not wise enough. 

26. A prudent man will accommodate himself to his 
circumstances ; if he is ridi, he will not give himself up 
to luxury and inordinate pleasures, nor oilend others by 
his pride and arrogance ; if he is poor, he will still be honest. 

27. A prudent man is cautious both in what he says, and 
what he does ; and the frait of his wisdom is, that, in time, 
he brings himself to say and do nothing which he would 
not wish to be heard and known. 

28. A prudent man will agree in opinion with every one 
so far as is consistent with reason, but he will not yield his 
opinions ibr the sake of confbrming with, and pleasing the 
vulgar ; a foolish or unprincipled man will identify himself 
with the multitude, without choice or selection of his own, 
so that he will neither be consistent with rectson, nor with 
justice. 

29. I have met with many men who were but ill adapted 
for the sciences ; but I have never met with any one who 
was by nature incapacitated for being virtuous 
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30. Wh«taeev^r is both bon^ «»d ^dvantegeouB, is 
fHroperandb^ooiiiiiig; aad «^ are.«tt«elied lo rirtuebe. 
cause it includes both these qualities. Virtue is an orna* 
ment that scyts off 4he-whele jpersoa of Um who. {kMsseftses 
it, — ^his interior «tel his esterioor ; to the wmd it efltMrtmiv 
cates inexpressible beawlies attdperfeetions; to the body it 
producestielffhtful sensattoiis; fit stffixrds a ceirtaurphysieg. 
oomy, ^sertain emotioiu!^ ceitaiH namieis, which- are io^ 
cutely af^reeabte ; and cub it Is. the .property of virtiie to 
calm the heart, aad preser¥e peace there^ so this iawafd 
tvanquiUity, atid seoret joy^pioduoe^a cert&iii set^ty in 
the countenaoee, aa air of goochieas^ kifwin<wiB» .aad tsooa- 
derateaess, whieh'Atlrpicts every one'-sestasm. 

SIm He who possesses virtue^vwiil alwaya:su£icsi^itly 
reconoBieod himself to pthers by his.:0Ottiitetia^oe; but he 
wko spea^ weH of virtue will not always be Ibund to pos- 
sess it. 

82,- We. qatuiot observe the. aecesaary rales of U&, if 
there be wanting these three virtues: consideimteness, 
whi<^h enables us ^o distinguish good from evil ; murerssl 
bene¥oleace» which inclines us to love all men that are vir- 
tuous ; and resohition, constantly to persevere in our adhe- 
rence to goodf and avoidance of evil. 

33. He who applies himself to jvirtue, ought to be dn his 
guard against tbree things : against love in his youths when 
his blood boils in bis veins, -and his spuritaflow with impetu- 
osiiity ; against disputes fu^d ambitaovs strife in his ri]per 
years, when his peraopal forco is at maturity ; ax^ agAiost 
avarice in his old age» whan his i^tn^igth is enervated siad 
h^.jp(uiid impaired, 

34. Let us be unrenpittJAg in vour e«4ea¥oura ta apf^re 
new virtues, and never be satisfied merely with those we 
may alreac^ have *cLttai^ed. 

35. No ofuin sl^ould torment himself because, the wor^Id is 
not apprized of his virtues ^d JuS' taleiM^ ; let i^m rather 
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feel mortified if he knows not the world, and is mistake in 
those things which he ought to embrace or reject. 

36. If a good man is poor, humble, and despised, yet he 
will permit himself in nothing that is improper, in order to 
be relieved from this situaticm. 

37. Bom in a low condition, and "brooght up in hamitia- 
tion, adversity has been my instructor, and much have I 
learnt therefrom. 

38. O thou, who art the friend of goodness, — ^if thy 
talents and virtues remain buried in obscurity ; if thou art 
noticed by none, but neglected by all the world ; afflict not 
thyself on account of their indifference, nor feel indignant 
at their, desertion ; if thou art satisfied with thy own con- 
duct, content with what thou possessest, and regardless 
about that which depends upon the opinion of others, and 
not on thyself, — ^then thou art approaching the height of 
excellence, and art afiixing the last seal to thy perfections. 

39. To relinquish the world and its honours, to be exclud* 
ed from society, and not to be known amongst men ; yet to 
feel no sad impressions or repinings on account of so great 
an obscurity, and never to repent of having resigned 
ourselves to it ; — this extraordinary character can only be 
experienced by privileged minds. 

40. The erudite scholar, who applies himself to litera- 
ture, and who blushes at wearing an inferior coat, or to be 
seen partaking of a mean repast, does not merit that he 
should be named as a philosopher. 

41. To find one's s^lf in coarse and shabby trim, and 
not blush on coming into the presence of a well dressed 
friend, displays a strength of mind rarely to be met with. 

42. It is only by imwearied attention, and by unremit. 
ting efl^rts, that we can keep in the strict line of duty, 
which, nevertheless, may be distinguished at the slightest 
glance* 

43. If we perceived not at once what is unjust and shame* 
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fulr iiow oouid^e lie •able to guufd* i^gakist nristakes' in 
practice. 

44. The^wiw man B^eks fbir theeaiue -of 4iLb errors in 
hmaeU; the 6>ol, exotmiiig hiBM^f, iieekdlbr it in elihers. 

45.. Strive to be pure in tkooglit; if our nlttiid is free 
from evil, our aotwas' wiii beso abo ; ^let us nMfVer intend, 
touch- less oommit a wrong act. 

46. Does any thing improper offer itself to the eye ? see 
it not; does it -strike f4he ear? hear it not; is item our 
tongue ? speak it not. 

' 47. Sincerity of* heart is the first of yirtues ; nothing is 
so indispensable in the commerce of socsety,- as sincerity. 

48. In the midst of candour, and idiiie we are inci^ble 
q£ any dissumilatioi>-*Hif'We are not /wtiiac^fuaittted with 
the world, it may haj^pen, thieugh our o#n simplicity and 
thO; guile of others^ that we fall into a thousand ^mbarrassc 
jqents, toexti<aot ourselves f)*omiwhich, will'te fcfOBod very 
di^^lt ; it is necessary then* to combine a knowledge of the 
•ways of/the worklwith' am entirely harmless' dispositien en 
<Hur own |>art. 

40. We can only acquire the munagMtnant of our ^Kll 
by extending. and. perfecting our knowledge, ^as ^^far as is 
admitted by humanity, reason^ and tb6nntui>i3 of the world. 

50. 'Weishould behave «otunseives at all 'times >-towards 
others, the same aa we wouki wish their conduct to be to- 
wards ourselves* 

51. He who sincerely and truly .measures others by him- 
iself, obeys that .law naturally imprinted in his bosom, which 
dictates to. him, nottoido^tp otherswhat he waa}d>n6t they 
should «do to him rand> whatsoever things he would '4hal 
menshould do to him, to doieven the -same ^tothem. 

52. Is thereany lonetraaBim,^ by whibh a man niay 
segulate kis whole lifel . ilt^isainiply toacttowardsothers 
as we would desire they should act towards us ; we 'heed 
hut this rule alone ; /itds tiw^bandatien iaid prindpte-i^f all 
our duties. 



us use the same standarc!, in juclgi^g,0i4^s;^iy^» a^that by, 
which we. judge, others, and estimate their sufferings and 
enjoyments according to pur own ; so, sl^f^ll ,we. fulfil the_ 
law:8 of true charity. 

54. KJayew^, in any -mfu^i^iy.don^wf pug tq. another? 
Let U9 not he,))fiekwar4 ^^. n^fL^ng^rept^r^tiom for it ; npt. 
hesitotij^g an. in^tiH[jt,, but nobly brjedsmg.t^ the. re- 

str^ints of pride and. ph^uneth?^t,wpu}<J bci oyr hindrance. 

5§c Return p., goo4 deed by the Jijce ; but ney^r revenge, 
an injury. 

56. To return good for, evil, and not to rese^t injuries, 
can only be . th^ ^ct of a gr^eat mind. 

57. We should abhor the crimes rf the wji^i^^ ; but, if 
they aj*e reclaimed to virtue, we should receive thenx to our 
bosoms as though they, had nejver erred. 

58i We ought to. be so far indulgent ajpid liberaj, as to 
overlook the offences of others wjjien tjiey show, signs of 
true repeii^^ance ; our deportment should, thei^ ,be such as 
to relieve them fipm an uneasy sense of th^^r former con- 
duct; that so they may, lose sight of the, disgrace and 
degradation, which can, now only have the effect tq discour- 
age them in their adherence, to a more virtuous course. of 
life. 

59^ If W9 haye fallen into errors, we .sjiould recollect 
that it is possible to retrieve our char49t6)^ 5 we have but 
to br^ak asunder the ti^ which attach, us to guilty and then 
we may be able to surmount the obstacles, that prevent us 
from reg^iniiig the path of virtue. 

60. Nothing is more ridicnlous.thaQ,blfiming,the faults 
of others, when we exhibit the same faults ourselves. 

61. We should cultivate peace and g05Qd:)viH)tp>vards all 
men; but we should form intimate connexions alone with 
those of wisdom and probity. 
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€2. Never make a friend of a worse man than yourself, 
but of him who is wiser and better* 

63. We should mildly caution our erring friend, and 
reconduct him into the right path ; but, if our remonstran- 
ces prove useless, and we find that he is obstinately bent 
on his own destruction,-^hen it is right to abandon him, 
and not render ourselves ridiculous by a vain importunity. 

154. Could remonstrances rectify faults that have been 
already committed, then silence would be criminal ; but 
nothing is colder than the advice by which it is impossible 
to profit. 

65. Three friends a^e useful to us,— a candid fViend, a 
faithful friend, and a friend who will listen to what we say — 
who will consider of what is said to him, and who speaks 
little but to the purpose. Also, three are pernicious : the 
hypocrite, the flatterer, and the great talker. 

66. For the welUregulating of our family, it is first ne. 
cessary that we should well-regulate ourselves. 

67. To maintain love and concord in one's family ; to 
cause virtue to prevail amongst those who are subject to 
our control, — ^this is to govern to some purpose ; this is to 
exercise a useful and honourable magistracy. 

68. An amiable woman is the source of satisfaction and 
happiness to her family. 

69. By the manners of the children, we may judge of 
the temper of the mother. 

70. We should eat, without yielding ourselves up to the 
indulgence of the appetite ; live, without caring about the 
luxuries of refinement ; act with caution ; speak with pru- 
dence ; and not applaud ourselves. 

71. From all we hear, we should make a prudent selec- 
tion ; should preserve silence respecting what we think 
doubtful, and even be circumspect with regard to that which 
we think certain : thus, we shall seldom err in what we 
say* 
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72. It is difficult to act well : can it be easy then to 
speak well in haste and without reflection ? 

73. The tongue is the index of the heart ; and what the 
latter harbours, the former cannot always conceal. 

74. When a person's discourse seems studied for effect, 
and is, in all respects, flattering, it is then we may suspect 
his sincerity. • 

75. Beware of the mouth that is dangerously eloquent, 
and practised in the specious arts of dissembling and flat, 
taring. 

76. We should be careful how we conduct ourselves in- 
cur own dwellings, and should do nothing at home for which 
we might blush, were it known abroad. 

77. We should never affirm what we do not know to be 
fact ; and never undertake to do a thing of which we have 
not well considered the consequences. 

78. Unaffected manners should be accompanied by sim» 
plicity of dress and ornament. 

79. When beauty and exterior grace are combined in 
happy union, together with native candour ; ovhen, with- 
out excess or deficiency, these set off each other in agree- 
able variation ; thence result the perfections of a polished 
man. 

SO. Preserve a calm and serene countenance ; nothing 
will conciliate more powerfully the hearts of others towards 
you. , 

81. Equals should place confidence in each other* 

82. The sordid mind is wrapt up in self; it is capable 
of none but interested affections; it, in some measure, 
makes a profit of friendship ; calculating in all its motives, 
it does not perform good, it sells it. ^ , • 

83. There are persons who are beneath our. conv.ersa- 
tion ; if ^we conversed with them, our words would be lost. 

84. Act in no way that is unhandsome, even though you 
should have art enough to make your conduct approved ; 

7 
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the eyes of men may be easily deceived f^r a time, but a 
knave will always be in danger of detection* 

85. To what purpose are attempts at dissimulaticni ? For 
that which a 'man is an himself, that, he will, in the end 
appear to other people. 

86. Long experience is J'eq^ir?d ,.to JkupYf. njankiad. 
When young, I thought that every word a person said 
accorded with the sentiment of )iis heai:t*.^ But now I am 
sensible of my mistake^ and before giving qredit to words, 
I wait to find them confirmed by actions. 

87. An honest heart makes an. open cQuntenaiKje. 

68. What is that base man good for, whose lai^guage is 
deception, and who is ever wanting in his engagements. 

89. A bad man is hateful ; but, if he perceives that he 
is hated, he becomes still more dangerous. 

90. A man of studied words* and smooth countenance 
is seldom an honest man. 

91. It is difficult to distinguish the worthy from the 
worthless. Nevertheless, we should obsexv.e our man; 
consider how he acts, and what he meditates ; push still 
farther our mvestigation, and penetrate his aim, and ascer- 
tain the end he purposes to obtain ; if we suspect an inten- 
tion to deceive us, we should not stop here, but mark the 
taste and inclination of him who wishes to b^ deeme^ gpod ; 
If 'He appears to "be sincere and upright, but,, at the same 
time, seems to act constramedly ; if the source of his plea- 
sures and his happiness are proved not to be dertycKi ajone 
from the puyity of his actions ; then we must not vieiy his 
professions as sterling, but always suspect that his hpnesty 
maV be of short durafioh. ' , . 

92. But we should not. Without good reasons, thus 
intensely scrutinize the hearts of inen y to be strict, in eriti- 
dsiliig ' btiVfelveSi'biit to view others with indulgen^c^^ — ^this 
is^the»'J»ra!yfoWo1d^ili:wi^^^ "'^ ' / . . 

''63: • TPhie S61i3,' upright, and sincere man, who weighs.the 
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bxpAa^iota W Mfriself anil of others ; who adheres to his du- 
ty, and^ Advei* swcfrvfes from what is just ;' ^ho watches 'the 
countenaffces and manner of those who address him, and 
adopts not their oJ)ilriOns without i^eflection ; such is the man 
I 'call prudent. 

^94'.' Promises oMght not lightly to be retracted ; we 
shooid see well that what we promise is just, and that it can 
be ccHifipieted. 

05. What we do, iA<mld be ttone with a good will. 

96. Perform your promise if it be not contrary to equity ; 
for justice is befi)re every^ronn*^. • 

W. If we ttndertak^ t&tonduct an iaffair for another, we 
should attend to it, with the same application and strictness 
as" if it were oui* own' concern. 

'99. Eacfeew vanity attdpH^. Even though you exhibit 
all thetoowledge and ability of the ancients, if humility 
be wanting, and* -you arie' wanting in charity, — you have 
attained to nought, arid yoii are placed the lowest in the 
scale of 'mbral gtadati^on. - 

99- Great rrch»« iStre attend^' by great cares ; a large 
family, by numetcus solidtudes^j arid a long life, by' pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

1^0. In our epporttinMes'fb!' entifehin^' dut'SelveV, we 
should never lose sight of • hoiieisty '. 

101. Those, who are'deterthiw^d on i^iilgiri'the i^orld, 
wtll sPtiek at iiothiiig that is mean,' baifee, and" contemptible, 
provided only that it may further their purposes. 

lOSi 'An aVdrieieiM'ttittnemih^t see 'the' fertilhy of his 
own fieMsi- --.L-i-i' •' /■•*- • '- 'J '-^ ■'"'■• '<•-' - ■»' 

103. Perseverance may make but a sIotr*'*p1:^§re$s, but 
it^9iatA^fisflWits'e^SR^tS''irf '^vhdtever it ifjiMertitkes; and 
in the end it is stteceasfbl. 

104. He who itj ever in actt6n, biitn^er refletets, wiH in 
the etui 'l<^i^ 'his pains; ^oever i» 'always rifieditkting, bat 
nevaracits, will* also fittd^himscflf itt- thebAck ground. 
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105. To mfike much of little things, and little of great 
things^ ia neither consistent with reason nor prudence. 

106. It is difficult to get along with people of contracted 
minds and small attainments ; when noticed, they become 
familiar and presumptuous, — ^and if we pay them but little 
attention, they then coo^lain that we slight them, and we 
incur their animosity. 

107. Age should be respected, and those who sufier 
under infirmity or poverty, should be relieved and sup- 
ported. 

108. The defects of parents o^ght never to be visited 
on their children. If a father, yn;^- his faults, rendeirs him- 
self unworthy of respect, the son ought not to be despised, 
if he do not render himself personally odious. 

109. The father's , folly and misconduct cannot justly 
affect the merits of his son, nor deprive him of respect. 

110. A child is in duty bound to love and obey bis 
parents ; but if they permit themselves in any shameful 
faults, they ought to be made acquainted therewith \ but it 
ought to be done with modesty and aiFectionate deference ; 
and if, whatever precaution be observed, a harsh repulse is 
met with, — ^the child should preserye silence, for a time, 
but not entirely desist : counsels given to, parents may 
draw antipathy and severity upon . the child,^ but, in this 
instance, they should be borne without murmuring. 

111. Justice, and not valour, merits the first plae^ in our 
esteem. 

112. Brutal courage leads to insolence and buUyiQgi. 

113. Firmness, if not wisely tempered, degenexwites into^ 
perverse. obstinacy. ., , 

114« Of what use is an extraordinary, tal^njt v^ ^)eak*> 
ing ? To oppress others with a sense of. pur sifper^r elo-. 
quencOy is only to make for ourselves exiiei^^ii^s.. . • . ' ; 

115. Despise that studied .eloq^encc^,,\^y which ,t]|e eais 
are charmed; that complf^cent lap/d, diei^ptiYie,,«Q)il^.by 
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whieh he is 'flirtt<jred"Whe i« tcr be gaiin^ over ; and that 
excessive politeness whiclr is calculated to bespeak your 
good opinion : they are the arts of perfidious and unprinci- 
pled men^ who say whaterer ifhey thhik «my serve their 
purpose, without the least regard for truth. 

116. Let our speech be intelKgible, and let that be suffi- 
cient. 

1 17. In early ages,- men studfed jR)r the sake of their own 
improvement ; they sought after knowledge in order to 
arrive at wisdom : the object of study at the present day, 
is le shatte in the eyes^ of others, and to obtain honours, 
riches, and vain applause. 

118. Every mjury done to an individual is an bflfence 
conmiitted against the community. As ftir * as justice 
requiree, let injUfies be punished. ' 

119* R is well to terminate a Ictwsuit speedily, but it 
would have been better had it never been commented. 

12(K Being admemshed of a fa»lt, he observed*, " How 
fortunate am I tomeet with a person who will coi'rect me." 

121. Being in- the company 'of wdrfdng men, "'I woiiH," 
said' he, '^willingly become a working man myself, and 
learn some t«ade, though it might be deemed low ; well 
knowing that nothing caa be h>w wtiich is usc^ful to the 
public." 

122. Ofibn^ted by being eallod wise^ he remarked, " I 
only appear wisie to those who are not so.** 
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1.^ Life fe transient ;i5ie world is a spectacle / we enter ^ 
we look on ; the scene closes ; all is ovei*. * ' ' -"*I ' ' 
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2. Not personal advantages, nor all tfaoee of fortune, 
procure happiness ; it alone can be found in uprightness 
and integrity. 

3. He is happy who combines a sound judgment with 
the gifts of fortune. 

4. The good are distinguished from the bad, not only 
by their suctions, but also by their minds. 

5. There are some happy characters, who, without 
studying to acquire good sense, act conformably thereto all 
their lives, 

6. Proper conduct, and not fine words, does honour to 
virtue. 

7. We should refrain from doing wrong, not through fear, 
but because it is our duty. 

8. Fools are not taught by reason ; adversity must ia- 
struct Uiem: a simpleton has sometimes been known to 
become wise in misfortune. 

9* There remains one swee( consolation to the unfortu- 
nate, provided they have done their duty. 

10. You have committed a base apt; be yoursjslf the 
first to blush Sor it: he who repents for having done 
wrong, is not yet lost to virtue. 

11. Many words are not required from us; k is only 
desired that we should state the fact. 

12. {t is an offensive presumption, to wiidi to prate on 
every subject, and be )villj^g to- list<^ to nothing said by 
others. 

13. People who delight in contradiction, and who busy 
themselves about every thing, sufier one disadvantage; 
that is, they are thoroughly cofivi^saut with no one subject 
that is really useful. 

14. UH not scandalous to seek to dive into the affairs 
of others, and yet not be acqiiainted with our own ? 

15. H^ who is QoptiA^aUy . dejf^«rinjf,ijt,,,^l ;ie¥f;r com- 
plete his purpose, .. ..;;.,.> , .,...(: :..,.... 
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16. Those who ue oopstaotly cotx^lmiiig^. will never 
retain their friends long. 

17. Before accepting a favour, we should reflect well on 
the mode by which we can show our gratitude. 

18. How oflen may charity be exercised at a little cost ! 
A trifling benefit, granted in season, may sometimes save 
the honour, ox the life, perhaps, of him on whom it is be- 
stowed. 

19. Watch the had closely, lest they aeize an opportu- 
nity to do you an injury. 

20. It is right to oppose and counteract the designs of 
an unjust man ; if we have it not in our power to do so, 
we can at least refuse to become his accon^lice. 

21. All is lost when the wicked serve for example* and 
the good are objects pf derision. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SELECTIONS FKOM THE MORAL SENTIMENTS OF DEMOCRITUS. 

1. In the infinite space, there are innumerable worlds, 
or material globes, each subject to the force of a general 
action that eSects changes in all particular bodies.. 

2. Nothing has ever been puoduced from nonentity, nor 
can the constituent material of any thing that exists ever 
be annihilated. 

3. Univer^^l motion or existence, mu$t necessarily be 
eternal existeapQ... . 

. 4. ■ The jis^Hral ijaotion or order hud nol; any beginnings 
but is eternal. 

5. The mind h^ joo coliception of any.thingifaut'wliait it 
received by. ijQ^ipi^^sion^; fro9\ surrounding objects ; thlii is 
tQ 9ay^-7*4^ei?9 m nothing in^thennderstanding hut . whfit is 
d^rirVfidllMrough, th€k*i#^:oC:thei.^«wes-jL. u . : ;. ; 'i t *^ 
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6. Matty mm, not tuulentan^g the nature of moral 
dissolution, are miserably distracted with fears, — fiuicying 
andfeignhigto themselves wondrous things, as^iTthey would 
be in a predicament after their deaths; 

7. The end of all our moral attainments is tranquillity 
of mind. 

8. To be hapj>y, it is necessary that the mind be per- 
fectly at ease, in such manner that, being constantly satis. 
fied, it may neither be troubled by fears, superstition, nor 
any other passion. 

9. Satisfaction of mind, to be permanent, is not to be 
derived from frail and transitory pleasures ; the only mode 
by which it can be enjoyed is to dispense with melancholy, 
floid avoid thinking of sad and afflicting subjects. 

10. There is no occasion for our being concerned about 
the future, but it is wise to consult for present enjoyment, 
without embarrassing ourselves with responsibilities; for 
he who would live constantly happy, should restrict his at- 
tention to that which aifects himself^ or at least not under- 
take any thing but what he can agreeably perform. 

11. Tranquillity, or peace of mind, which, is also called 
wisdom, is a thing so desirable, that its value is beyond* all 
estimate; ^possessing it, we wonder at nothing; we fear 
nothing ; and we enjoy every thing ;-<-4br) when we know 
how properly to frame our manners, order oicr actions, and 
moderate our desires, we are continually happy. 

12. Profligacy, or vicious indulgence in sensnality, de- 
peaves the very talents which nature has not denied us. 

13. It 18 well not to forget, that there is nothmg improper 
in natuse^ and that what snems toibesO) is the fkult of bad 
education and misrule. 

14. Temperance augmeiiferenjo5n»ient* 

15*. The womt diseaMs of the nnndis kme^eie avariee. 
I 10*^ A prudent use iofw^ealthecniiieeft'fo^e^Toetleeer 
liberality, and ensures the-means fbr reftieviiig"<i^lief6 ; he 
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who parts with hi» money fooMily, makes it die proy of 
every one. 

17. A cheeiful man is happy, though he possess but little ; 
a peevish man is uncomfortable in the midst of affluence. 

18. Poverty and riches are truly the names of want and 
sufficiency : he who wants, ought not to be called rich ; 
nor he who wants not, poor. 

19. He who enjoys what he has, without r^retting the 
waat of what he has not, is a happy man. 

20. A good man cares not ter the abuse of bad men. 

21. We had better blame our own faults than those of 
others. 

22. It is the office of prudence to avoid being injured, if 
possible ; but after an injury has been received, a regard 
for our own tranquillity will preserve us .from a desire of 
revenge. 

23. To praise tl^e deserving is well ; but to praise what 
is ill, is the part of a deceitful perscm. 

24. Tis easy to praise, or :to blame, when we ought not ; 
but both are signs of a deprayed disposition : 

*^ Tis easy wickedness to circumvent ; 
For, while on jain alone it is intent. 
It blindly strays, and any way is bent.^ 

25. Those who commit acts that deserve punishment, 
ought to suffer, the consequences. 

26.. He who happeps to have a good son-in-law, has 
found a child ; he who has a bad one, has. lost a daughter. 

27. The galai^y, or milky, way, is occasioned by. the 
combined light » of a multitude of stars. 

28. He laughed at the folly and vanity of mankind, .who 
^re distracte4 by conflicting. cares,.and are at once the prey 
to hope and aooiety. 

29t He flight hisdisc^iplea that the mind terminated with 
the decease of ,the tx>4y ; .and^ <theyeftir^,rthatihe)c iriiouU 
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'givjQ,iU> «f^t.t9 the pretended eadstenoe of spirits or souls: 
he entirely rejected the notion of deity. 

90. Lufittik.sayS) thitt Demoeritus ■ appeared undaunted, 
because he wa9 fuHy persuaded that the senses, or mind, 
ceased with the discontinuance of the facnki^s of the body. 

dl. While sitting- at hi& midnight lamp, busily engaged 
in writing, he was suddenly intruded <m by several young 
men, who^ thinking to terrify him, had clothed themselves 
in black garments and) put onmasks, pretending to be ghosts; 
but hecooUy requested ^them not to play the fool, and went 
on with his studies* 

38, He told Darius, who, after the loss of his wife, was 
inconsolabie, that he would raise her from the diead, if he 
GouLi pfoduce three* pepioiis who had gone through life 
without suffeivig advonsity ; and the king's sorrow was, in 
some manner, soothed by his unavailing inquiries to iiiid 
suf^b pec9Pna» 



■ * » m» 



CHAPTER IX. 

SELECTIONS F|tOM THE MORAL PRECEPTS, <S(C. OF 

DEMOPHILES. 

1. It is in the bosom of temperance that the mind collects 
all Its forces ; it is when the passions, are calm, that we 
can view, things in their just light. 

2. Bo that wfoieh you think. right, without being influenc 
ed by the expectation of praise : forget not that the vulgar 
arbbad'judges'of the credit that should b^ given to actions. 

8. It is the acquisition of no contemptible science, to 
, know how to bear with the ignorance of ibols. 

4. Make no account eitlier of^ fool's contempt or of to 
pruaes; view his.wholift life to of no account. 



5. Codiide.in the conduct of a man, aiid not in biA wojnds ; 
we every where find; people acting till and talkiing welU 

6. Iti3 much mome useful to commune with ounselves 
than to. converse wUh others. 

7. In prosperity the prudent man providers resourceiy 
against adversity. 

8. There are no real possessions but those>Qf the mind; 
these can be imparted without diminishing them.; they are 
even increased by communicating them* 

9. It will not be long before the injuries thou hast done' 
to others, will recoil on thyself, 

10. Falsehood cannot long be^sustaiAed ; it deceives but 
for an instant. 

11. The mischievous man, justly tormented by the .con- 
sciousness -of his crimes, carries his punishment in his own 
bosom. 

12. Esteem the stranger who is just, more than -l^y 
nearest relative who regards not justice. 

13. It is with young persons as with plants; by thejSrst 
fruits that are borne, we may know what to expect in 
future. ' ,. 



' CHAPTER X. 

SEtl&CriOflS fliOJt THE HAXIHS OF IJIOGEXJES. 

1. Thb end of life is a just use of our reason in the per- 
ception of natural ideas, and in the rejection of unitataral 
notions. 

2. The end of philosophy is to subdue the passico^, and 
to qualify us for evei^ condition pf U^<3 : no- event' can hap- 
pen for which the. philosopher is not iprepared. 

3. Liberty is thegreat/^t good^andthefeuttcbCionof all 
the rest. 



. 4. The abject and stuiJid are slaves efeti under a democ- 
racy ; the sage is free, though bound in chains. 

5. Covetousness is the metropolis of all the vi<5cs. 

6. Nothing can be accomplished without labour, and 
with it, nothing is too difficult. 

7. When we stretch forth our hand to a friend we 

should never clutch our fist. 

8. Strength of mind, as well as physical force, is chiefly 
to be acquired by exercise and habit. 

* 9. Our passions grow the more intense by indulgence. 

10. Against passion, we must oppose reason. 

11. Even the contempt of pleasure, may, by the force 
of habit, become pleasant. 

12. Difference of rank in society originate from the 
vices and follies of mankind, and are, therefore, to be 

despised. 

13. An inordinate affectation of gravity, m a man's man- 
ners, may have the effect to impost upon some, and exact 
a kind of respect ; but such ill-mannered men are always 

disliked. 

14. No state of life can be more miserable than that of 

a completely destitute old man. 

15. Those persons who are alarmed by their dreams, 
do not heed, nor feel any concern about what they do while 
they are awake ; but they disquiet themselves much, and 
their greatest business is,. about the fancies of th^r discom- 
posed brains during unsound sleep. 

16. How can death be an evil, as it is never felt when it 

is death ? 

17. Would you be avenged of your enemy, — be virtu- 
ouB, that he may have nothing to say against you* 

- 18. To one who reviled him he said,—" No one will be- 
lieve you when you speak ill of me, any more than they 
would believe me, if I were to speak well of you," 
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19. Seeing a young man blush, " take courage," said 
he, " for that is the colour of virtu^/' 

20. He said, " when he looked upon seamen, men of 
physical science, and philosophers, that man was the Wisest 
of all beings ; but when he looked* upon priests, prophets, 
interpreters of dreams, or persons inflated with self-conse- 
quence, then, that nothing was so contemptible as man*" 

21. Accosting one who had just undergone the ordinance 
or rite of sprinkling with water, or baptism, and who 
affected much sanctimoniousness on the occasion,—" dost 
thou not know," said he, " that the errors of life are no 
more to be washed away with water, than errors of gram- 
mar?" 

22. Seeing a worfian lying prostrate on the ground in 
prayer, and being desirous of reproving her superstition, — 
" how now," said he, " are you not ashamed that your God 
shdlild see you in this unbecoming posture ?" 

23. When in the temple of Neptune, the pictures of 
those who had escaped from shipwreck, were pointed out 
to him, and he was asked if he thought it folly to invoke 
the God in a tempest ? " Where," demanded he, " are the 
portraits of those who were drowned?" 

24. He did not spare the vices of the rich and powerful, 
and he ridiculed the religious superstitions of the age, 
which gave great offence ; and the consequence was that 
he suffered much obloquy, and was made the subject of 
ludicrous and disgraceful calumny, 

25. Diogenes readily admitted that he had exhibited 
some -extravagance in his philosophy ; — " I have acted, 
said he, " like the leader of a band, who pitches his key^ 
note a little too high, in order to prevent others from Wng 
too low." 



8 
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. CHAPTER XI. 

SELECTXQN8 FBOK THE MANUAL OF EPICTETUS* 

1. Death is not an evil ; it is the idea we have of it 
which makes the word so terrible. 

2. Expect not that events should conform to thy desires; 
"but reconcile thy desires to events : this is the way to be 
happy. 

i 3. Men are harrassed, not by things themselves, but by 
their opinions respecting things. 

4. Dost thou wish that thy desires should always be 
gratified ? Form none but what it depends on thyself to 
sertisfy. 

5. Wouldst thou be truly free 1 Expect nothing from 
others; neither be concerned for ought that depenc|{i on 
others, unless thou wouldst necessarily be he held in tram- 
mels. 

6. Content thyself with desiring nothing, nor appre- 
hending any thing, — ^with moderation, prudence, and self- 
command. 

7. To die at once, by starvation, exempt from fear and 
rnortification, would be preferable to living in abundance, 
if we werd surrounded by continual terrors. 

8. Make use of those things which are necessary, such 
as eating, drinking, clothing, houses, servants, &c*, only to 
the extent required by thy simple wants ; and set thy &ce 
a^^ainst every thing that savours of ostentation of luxury. 

9. Our personal wants ought to be the measure of our 
riches; by reducing the former within bounds, we shall 
always be able to preserve a just mean. 

10. Be not nice about being seen while engaged in doing 
a thing thou hast judged it proper to do ; although people 
may represent it in a false light* 

11. Henceforth prescribe for thyself a fixed rule; a 



certain. 4ftd cq^st^o^f^fl^tjw,. irittch 8)iaJliB!^r¥e .thee w, 
-a law, and from which thou wilt never deviate, whie^h^r. 
thou,shQuId3t bq in th^ Emfl^of ^od^tyi or fLlQ^pi^iFtiva^. 

12. A sure sign of stupidity, is to .be CQnpQi:^^. fxmQh 
about one's person ; our chief attention should be ^Y^a to 
the improvement of our minds. 

13. In conversing with thy friends, refrain from speak- 
iiig kicessantly of thy own exploits, and of the dangers 
ithou hast encountered ; for though thou mayest feel a plea- 
sure iin recounting them, inqne will be felt by others in lis^ 
tening to. thy accounts 6C thyself. 

14. Avoid oontention, particularly m coavivial ;parties. 

15. Jn general, speafe but tlittle,; saj" ;no .more than is 
necessary, and that in few words. 

16. We shall speak but seldom, if only when there is 
occasion for it : we should not jpernut.f2iv0k>us subjects to 
occupy ouraftenfion. 

17. Never laugh long at a time, nor often, nor exces- 
sively, i. e. boisterously. 

18. Avoid, as well playing the parts of a je^t^r and buf- 
foon ; it is a dangerous habit, and thou wilt run the risk of 
adoptmg, insensibly, the manners of the vulgar, and of 
losing the respect of thy friends. 

19* All disputation with the ignorant should be avoided. 

20. A habit of tcdking obscenely is equally dangerous : 
if thou art present at such discourse, and the occasion be 
favourable, reprehend sharply him who allows himself in 
sach an impropriety ; or at least thou cansif make hiwa sen* 
sible of thy displeasure by thy silence. 

21. Solitude is not removed by a man, but by a com- 
panionable, honest man. 

2?. Engage in no undertaking without considering befoj-e-^ 
hand the necessary steps for its cojnpleti9P,an4.tJ\e effects 
to ensue from the opgrati/[^l> which tbpu ^ontppplatest j 
examine into {}iv l^^ns and see that the X^}^. wl;^^h^thou 
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imposeat on thyself is not disproportioiiate with thy capa- 
bility. 

23. Never call thyself a philosopher, nor waste supe- 
rior maxims upcm the ignorant ; but practice all that these 
precepts inculcate. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

EPICURUS. 

<< JPint Athdns, life with greatest conHlbrt blest, 

When it produced a persoa of such worth, 

Whose hreast contained, whose lips all truth brought forth*" 

And, 

^DispensiBg gifts acquired by his own breast, 
He. roused his soul to break the narrow bounda 
Which letter nature." 

Also, 

<'Thou chiefest glory of the Grecian stattf. 

Thy paths PU trace, resolved to imitate. 

Thott, parent of philosophy, hast shown 

The way to truth by precepts of thy dwn."— Lucretxcs, 

Si: LECTIONS FECK THK DOCTRIKBS OF EPICUSU8, (gATHESEV 
CHIEFLY FROM TBS LIVES OF THE AKCIBMT PHILOSOPKSB8 
RY DIOGENES LAERTIUS.) 

1. Philosophy is the right exercise of reason, in the 
pursuit and attainment of a happy life. 

2. A happy life consists in tranquillity of mind aftd 
health of body. 

3. To correct the disorders of the mind, no one is either 
too young or too old ; and he who pretends that the time 
for reflection is not yet come, or is past, is as he who says 
that the time to live well and happily either is not yet come, 
Or is quite gone. 



4* It is philoaopby aJo&e wbicb poos^i^^ jyts follQw^rs 
of an assurednes3j ^Ma4 cua imaiuoity frQtn .im vain fQ^rst ^M 
base passions ;. whence it behoves us to «i,p^y outs^slvee to 
it, that we may be truly free. 

5. Happy are those who possess by Aalure a &ee and 
vigorous intellect^ and who live in a comtry where th6y 
can {MTOsecute their inquirias after^ and dedar^ the truth 
without constraint. 

d. Some acqw^ kilo^ledge without assiatanoe ; and 
some require help; and would not adyanee beyond the point 
reached by others, but follow well. 

7. The acquisition of knowledge is so solid a good in it- 
self, that it can never be lost. 

8. As nothing ought to be deemed more valuable than 
truth, we should proceed towards its discovery by the 
most direct and natural means, neither devising any fic- 
tions oiurselves, npr suffering ourselvee io be imposed upon 
by poets, priests, or logicians* 

9. It is not in poetic fiction, but in the. great expanse of 
nature, lying open to observation, that the proper field 
exists for making our researches after truth. 

10. A man of sense will not permit himself to be beguiled 
by the sophistries of oratory ; and as he exacts no more 
from grammar than congruity, so neither will he require 
more from rhetoric than perspicuity ; but he will confine 
himself to the use of a plain and fiimilifir style. 

11. A man who reflects will not assert a thing of which 
he doubts, nor, imagining that he knows every thing, will he 
presumptuously affirm his opinions without hesitation ; but 
he Will only maintain those positive axio^ns which are cer- 
tain and indisputal^e, as being built upon experience. 

12. A man, who is well-grounded in principles^ will not 
waver, tior tecede from the convictions lyhich he has 
grounded upon saieaee;.;npr will he, ]ihe those who are 
preaeribed to by €V}h(dlu^ic rule, f^vetejv) ^philosophize 

8* 
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coneemiti^ natctre, yet not in tlie manner things, themselves 
require, but according to vulgar opinion. 

18. The scholar profanes the honour of his professioa 
when he abandons truth and entertains notions that are fabu- 
lous,' or mounts up into the supernatural ; for, as philoso- 
phy is nothing else than a due inquiry into nature, fictioii 
can only prove an obstacle to the attainment of a true 
insight into facts. 

14. Though ethics treat of the directing of manners, 
in oyder to enjoy a happy life, yet. physics, which respect 
the contemplation of nature, form an essential part of phy- 
losophy. 

15. If to be free from those notions which cause our ap- 
prehensions and dread of fancied supernatural spirits, and for 
even death itself to breed no disturbance in our minds, is of 
importance concerning our condition, as well as the ascer- 
taining the just bounds of our desires, and the judging to 
what degree our griefs may be assuaged, then, we neces- 
sarily stand in need of physiology, or the explication of 

nature. 

16. Because, it is not possible that we should arrive at the 
good of knowledge, without having surveyed the nature of 
things ; but as children in the dark tremble and are afraid 
of nothing, so we, miserably groping in the darkness of 
ignorance, fear phantoms that are but of iabuloiis existence, 
and fancy to ourselves notions of things that shall happen ; 
it is necessary, therefore, that this terror and daj^kness of 
the mind should be dispelled by impressions, derived from 
reason and nature. 

17. The perception of the reasons of naturalists need* 
no more than the use of terms that are ordinary and per- 
spicuous. 

18. Of the word nothing more is sought than the use or 
signification ; but of the thing, th6 truth. 

19. Truth is that which exists in the nature of things; 
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it is that very thing which. is, and no other ; it is all otie» 
to say a thing exists, or, that it ii true, 

90. All raUooination depends up6n what has been sub* 
jected to the aentses ; and it is necessary that the senses 
iirst be corrected, before the reason which is founded on 
them can be true. 

21. Taking away: the certainty of the senses, and by 
that means destroying thd^geiieral knowledge of things, we 
take away the correct rule of life i^ action. 

22. We may see that a thing near^ at hand, is square, 
and yet it may appear round afar off; and' the use of sci- 
ence is the rectif3dng our judgm^it, by supplying such 
defects of our senses, and thus grotmding more firmly the 
confidence and security of life. *'' 

23* All phenomena, or things presented to our sen8€», 
are true, and comformable to nature and reason ; but ex* 
perience and knowledge are requisite for discriminating 
their appearances, and for forming our opinions justly. 

24. Afler we have considered a subject in every point 
of view, we adhere to that understanding of it which is 
obviously confirmed by sense, and thus our opinions become 
founded in principles. 

25. Genuine words are but those which are principles ; 
they are but things which are natural ; and that which is 
generally couched under each word, i^ould be something 
perspicuous and manifest, and be apprehended by the mind 
as a definition. 

26. In spieaking, we should maka use of such words as 
are common and perspicuous, kst either our meaning be 
not understoedT or there be occasiooal and unnecessary 
waste of time in explanations, 

27. We should endeavour to eomprdlxend the force and 
meaning of the terms we hear twed* lest either their ob- 
scurity keep OS in %nar»MC^ or their wnbi^^ lead us 
iato erroreu ' 
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.26. If any maiifldiafw a.dispQ8itioii\lo.cairil awl shuffle k 
Terbal equivocations, an explanation ahould. be inaiBted on ; 
Ibr by this means ^his tncka will be dsteoted, and his arts 
will expose tbemselTea ; and ioatead'of being abte to ra. 
tangle his opponent, he «iU display himself as a lidictdiOQs 
aophister. 

29. We clearly, then, byow oar. scope to be, that, 
through the perspection of the natiire of tfaiiigs, no distorb- 
ance, neither from phaiitonis of the imagniatii>n, iME>r &oid 
death, nor from the unknown ends of desires, nor in any 
other way, should be experienced by us. • 

30. Now the things which this contemplaticm fathoms, 
b^ng so many and so various, it seems very profitable to 
provide some proper compendium of the science of mdure, 
that whosoever will af^ly his nuad to the chief arguments 
of things, may be assistant, to himaelf, according to the 
measure of his knowledge, in the contemplation of natural 
objects or realities. 

81. To begin, th^n, with the universe : it is maddest that 
it so named, forasmuch as it exteiideth to whatever is> •even 
beyond the sphere of our smises, and infinitely. 

82. The use of the knowledge of .the universe, is to set 
our minds at rest. 

33. That there are bodies in the universe, se»se attests ; 
-whence it is necessary to deduce conjecture firom analogy 
with known principles for that which is not ooaiBfest 
Every comprehended extent, or finite sphere of the uni- 
verse, must have its processes connected with a like S3r6tem 
of order, and consequently, the natural mode must* neces^ 
sarily extend infinitely : nothing luitural can exist, unless 
in contact with that which is ako natural. 

84. That which has not extremities^ doubtless is not 
finite ; and consequently^ the universal existence is infinite. 

85. Highest 09 lowest camot be. attviboted ta the uni- 
verse, as these terms can only be applicable to 4he relative 
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position of one body with that which is immediately con- 
nected with it ; but in infinity, which hath neither extremes 
nor middle, no such relation can be imagined. 

36. To this is consentaneous, that the universe .was 
ever what it is now; and such as it. now is, it ever will 
remain ; for there can be no changing it into a different 
thing ; and besides the universe which extendeth infinitely, 
there is nothing: the universe cannot be separated from 
its attributes. 

37. The uniformity of nature could not be preservecf, if 
its principles were not certain and universal. 

38. The universe exists eternally, but only in its prin- 
dple, which is the universal mode, producing and repro- 
ducing continually, by changes of its own substance : there 
is a perpetual succession of rise, growth, and decay of 
every kind and form. 

39. When one object passes away and is succeeded by 
another, the cause of the disappearance and reproduction 
still remains/ as it is an eternal operation ; the powers of 
production, preservation, dissolution, and renovation, re- 
side in nature ; they are attributes of nature : every thing 
is renewed in the bosom of death. 

40. There is nothing immutable, unalterable, and eter- 
nal, except the nature of the universe, or the universal 
order of existence ; particular conformations only pass into 
others : dissolution is not annihilation, but merely decom- 
position. 

41. All compound substances, or particular organiza- 
tions, are mortal, or liable to termination. 

42. The constituents of every substance pass into infinite 
oombinations. 

43. Formation and dissolution are only mutation and 
alteration of -substance ; no substance is formed of any 
material which had not a previous existence, but only that 
Ibna which the material now awmneB, is a new modiieo* 
tion^ and it subeeedtf le a d^htent den^Miination. ^ 



44 Things .go not lata nothing, but tjbera cpn^d^U bx4 
Ijeisists a nature which cannot, in any part, or by any 
means, admit of a privation of iU principle^ fund so be- dis^ 
aolved into nothing. 

45. From nothing, nothing can be derived ; aad if 
aught could be annihilated, aJJ thinga nuist perish abso. 
lutely, there not remaining any substance into. iH^hich they 
could be changed. 

46. Rightly, therefore, is the universe pronounced to be 
immutable ; as there is no space beyond it to which it can 
be moved ; so also, as k admits neither of increase nor 
decrease— creation nor annihilation; — a^d neither com- 
mencing nor ^n^diog its duration, it is thoiifefore absplutely 
eternal. 

47. There can bp no first principle or origin, for that 
which is infinite. No operation can take place in the uni- 
?«rse different from^ the order of infinite action, and the 
<9^isting prd^r must be the eternal order. Tl^e principle of 
eyer-changii^ forms, but ever to be, \malteraj)lje in mode, 
cannot but be eternal. 

43. The universe is an infinity of habitable worlds. It 
is absurd to suppose a finite number of planetary l^es 
only to. exist in the infinite universe ; it is not possible but 
^hat there must be alsp an infinite plu^r^lity of ha)>itable 
globes.. 

49. That crude elfsme^tary condition, inferred by the 
term eternal chaosy has existed only in imagination. Deso- 
lations,can only be parUal, and they occur by means of the 
accidents, or natural C9iUses, which pperate in the universal 
grder. Time .alone is. required.fbr tracts of/ tljie most ex- 
tensive devastation again to become fruitful and peopled, 
^^ itg£^ to present, the agrreeable ai^ bf^py scenes; of a 
flwrieJiiBg Qo^ntry** 

* When a youth, Epicuni* eoniiik^ hie nation eoncenunf^ thci metiiinj 
ifdMSMttl.ch«M,. who^ BoV^tebf .iUe t* M^UiH itf «ifth«d Kim lo fke plUlo- 
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50. ' Time is the Course of the wolrMi iPime is not any 
thing of itself, bnt only attributed to the action of things^ 
relatively by cogitation, as they are conceived to persevere 
in their present state, or to cease to be, or to have had a 
longer or shorter continuance, and to ha^e it, or to have 
had it ; or that they shall have it> or shall have had it : 
whence we are not to view time as a substantial entity, but 
consider it merely as the measure of events. 

51. Mind ceases with the dissolution of the organization 
that supplies its faculties. 

52. The universe is not a thinking being ; not an ima- 
ginary principle termed Deity; its necessary properties 
admit of no intelligent comprehension in space ; it is not 
the production of design, nor can have had a first cause. 

53. Those who affirm the system and disposition of all 
(as though the term all could be applied to the universe) to 
be contrived and sustained by the power and reason of an 
infinite mind, do not perceive that in infinity, there can be 
no c<Hi)unction of sense -and motion, nor any sense in the 
least d^ree, where nature itself could feel no impulse — 
where there were not material organs: we are unable to 
conceive how a mind can exist without substance annexed 
with it. 

54. With what eyes could Plato look upon the infinite 
world, and conceive it comprehended— finite— *made and 
built by a fancied comprehender or god ? What materials, 
what diagrams, what engines, what assistants in the inter- 
minable job? How reach infinity ?-— infinity with which 
the vastest extent comprehended by the imagination can. 
not compare in ratio. But, what is most remarkable, he 
gives us a world created, or having a beginning in time, 
and yet afiirms it to. be eternal. Can we admit him to have 
had the right use of Ws reason, who was capable of think- 



ing a thing to be everlasting and yet to have had a com. 

mencement?* ^ a 

55. To what eftd shoald this god, which hiB fancies, light 

tip the sj^here around him 1 if he meant to better his ha. 
bitation, he mUst then have lived eternally before in dark, 
ness. If for his pleasure, — ^what pleasure could that be to 
god, were there such, which he could so long have wanted? 
Was something lacking to his felicity? Then he was not 
happy, to whom any thing could be wanting to his felicity. 

56. Some will say, that these operations of god were for 
the sake of men. Do they mean the wise? Then this 
fabric was made for a very few persons. Or for the fi>olish ? 
There was no reason he should do such a favour for those 
he knew would prove wicked. 

57. Again, — whf^t hath the said god got by the afEur? 
since ^ it is admitted that all worldly conditions are most 
miserable. . Or did he make the world and men, that be 
might have some to worship him? But what doth the wor- 

* It would be tedious to show the inconsiatettcjr oC Pl&to^s do<^niie : be 
tiometimes denies the propriety of asserting a fkthciE of the iirodd, and thinks 
we are not to make too strict an inquiry into the nature of deity. He will have 
god to be an incorporeal body, which would be no conceivable being, for it 
necessatily must be destitute of sense, prudten«e, and pleasure, which are &11 
comprehended in the vulgar notions of his attributes. He likewise affirms that 
the world, the earth, the heavens, the stars, the wind, and those- gods deliver- 
ed down to us by our ancestors, constitute the divinity. These opinions, taken 
mparately, are apparently false ; and together, they are directly repugnant 
to each other. His fanciful notions seem also to have given a romantic aid 
enthusiastic turn to his conceptions on morals, and his ethical doctrine is,, in 
some particulars, defective, and, in others, extravagant and absurd. 

Strength and heat of fancy prevailing in- his composntioB, over judgment, he 
was too apt to soar beyond the limits of actual being, and range in. the imagi- 
nary regions of abstracted ideas ; and on which account, though there is alwars 
a vasthess and sublimity in his manner, he did not philo0<^hize always acccNrd- 
ing to iTUth and nature. 

In such a wonderful maze of words, says Bnidtor^ dbes Flato hivolve his 
notions, that none of his disciples, not even 4he sagacious Stagydlf , cov^d 
unfold them ; and yet we receive them as saered mysteries, and imagine that 
our intellects are too feeble to penetratethe conceptMns of thw divine philo> 
sopher ! 



ship of man advantage a god, who, they say, needeth noth- 
ing? Or, if he respect men- so much, that 'he made the 
world for their sake, why ^d he make them frail and mor- 
tal? Why did he subject those whom he loveth to all 
evils 1 

58. It is plain that the notion of a god's existence, is 
founded alone on the impressions which nature itself hath 
made on the minds of iminformed men. 

59. Not comprehending the feet of the necessary eter- 
nity of the universal conditkms,— runable to perceive that 
the infinite natural phenomena neeessarily !ft>rm the perpe- 
tuity, — the ignorant have recourse to the aid of a magical 
phantom, whose assistance- they would not seek if they un- 
derstood the boundless region maintained by the union of 
modifications, or chain of causes. Thus they impose on 
themselves an eternal mystery which they dread day and 
night ; for who can be free from the fear of a power that, 
they fancy, controls, and animadverts on, eveiy thing ; one 
by whom every thing is inspected-— a prying, ever-busy 
invisibility ? 

60. We should beware of referring the infinite natural 
operations to ourselves. Our globe is but a trifling point 
in the univetse to which the weakness of ignorance has 
fixed its limits. 

61. That which eoofoiaids our imagination, is the false 
measures we. apply to time and space. To judge of the 
duratimi and attcnt of our earth, we should make the at- 
tempt to plaoe it in compaiison witii- the iiKfinite and eternal 
universe : we should then find that the globe, even were it 
a miUicm timsa lai^ than it^ is, m subjeotuoil^e general 
a^t«on ot princifde of change^ aiid ^is iasueh tiie creature 
of niUuisd aoeident, at necessaffy psoeMieB, ta the mole- 
cule. . / ' ■ '' • ' 

62. The course of the natnnd prdoea^'^^nsiMtf at the 
umv«raaij^DBihiiiritifiB4uidi|otioii;of tiarmaUiHai klncf eternal 

9 . 



orders of being, the energies of each individaal port of 
which are constantly eiierted. 

63. The closer wc obeevve the intimate relation main- 
tained between one thing and another throughout the world, 
the less we see it necessary to have recourse to a divine 
intelligence. For these reasons, we ought to admit the 
eternity of the world. 

64. Do we not find that things happen in a natural course 
of cause and effect, and not otherwise than as no such 
thing or power, called providence, existing? Can a raan 
be other than ke is by natural circumstances? Do vows 
preserve from shipwreck? Do prayers obtain children? 
Or does any event happen, the character of which is not to 
be naturally possible ? 

65. I am ashcuned of human imbecility, when it fetdi- 
cth divinations even out of dreams ; as if an imp;.g«od, if 
such can be fancied, hopping from bed to bed, did admonish 
snoring persons, by whispering to them visions, of what 
would happen to them shortly. 

66. As to •prophecies and miracles, it may be evinced, 
every way, that all such lies are the mere preached im- 
postures of priests. 

67. As for death, it is nothing more than the inevitable 
termination of individual sensation. 

68. That the eflhct, called mind, ceaseth, and is entirely 
discontinued, is manifest ; because that it hath had a begin- 
ning, and is proved to be nothing withoat the body: how 
great a folly is it to imagine that what is mortal can be 
immortal ! 

69. As the mind was not before birtii, so neither will it 
be after death ; and as, before the former we did not expe- 
rience any .SQBs^tion, 80^ neither after the latter shall we 
possess any consciousness ; for, then there will be no longer 
any touohi or any other aense. 

30.' A#$b9mndwaanotiax»peMi«D befbire the natural 
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formation of the body, how should it be exercised after 
the destruction of tha;t to which it is but an accident, — a 
compounded faculty ? 

71. All fears of hell are vain ; the furies, the devil, hell, 
and deunnation are Imt faMes. 

72. Far from us then, be the credulous faith in heaven 
and hell, and in those lying representations with which the 
superstitious fanaftics think to frighten those whom they 
t*egard as not being sufficiently punished by the sense of 
crime itself, and with which they flatter others into an 
opinion that their virtue is not adequately recompensed by 
its proper satisfactions here. 

73. It is sufficiently demonstrated in the world, both 
physical and moral, that the natural orders of existence 
are not the subject of creation, or providential preserva- 
tion ; no fancied dehy has had a hand in l!he production of 
beings, nor exists there any such to care about their pre- 
^ervntJAw - - 

74. Let us conclude, that the study of nature is not 
superfluous ; since it procures man that information which 
yields peace to his mind, frees him from vain terrors, and 
conducts him to a sense of the only real motives that exist 
lor his performing his duties. 

75. I repeat, it is the office of physiology, accurately 
to examine the causes of the phenomena which are in na- 
ture ; and from this science proceeds all the satisfaction 
which consists in knowledge. 

76. The principal branch of science is that which regards 
tke conditions of our beifig ; ethics, moral philosophy, the 
rules of correct human action, or the happy conducting ^f 
life. - 

77. Morais comprise the whole range of human conduct ; 
the practice of justice forms the most weighty obligation 
of man towards man, and justice connsts in committing no 
ii^xixy against the person^ property, or character of another^ 
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uor offending against anothejr^s s^iaibility (n comfort; 
whatever concerns the first species of injury^ beiag termed 
morals proper^ and the last, pertaining to manners, being 
denominated Tninor morals* 

78. The highest intellectual acquirement consists in the 
sagacious, assiduous, courageous exercise of our reason, 
or intelligent faculties, by which we attain a knowledge of 
the actual conditions of our physical being, and the correct 
sense of properly. or happily conducting ourselves through 
life. 

79. Every animal, as soon as bom, naturally seeks en- 
joyment, and esteems it as the chief good ; and each, also, 
regards pain as the greatest evil, and to its utmost ability 
shuns it. 

80. The object of life, by the tacit consent of all men, 
is felicity ; and, since almost all miss that end, must it not 
be the fact, that they use not the right means to attain it. 

81. When we behold so many, who though possessing 
all things necessary to the happy use of life ; abounding 
in wealth, flourishing in a hopeful issue, and whose situa- 
tion in life is such as is commonly esteemed desirable,--^ 
and who, notwithstanding, are anxious and disccmtented, 
full of cares and solicitude, distracted with tonions^ — ^in a 
word, leading most miserabie lives^-*— we may thence infer 
that they are ignorant of what true felicity consists, and hj 
what means it may be attained. 

82. Seeing that man has every thing necessary £br 
enjoyment, and yet that he is the prey of a thousand inter- 
nal chagrins, it must be confessed that the fauh lies in 
himself. 

83. To cleanse and rectify the heart, that it may be 
satisfied with a little, and be pleased in the eniioyment of 
every thing which nature supplies, and. reason admits, we 
must philosophise not for shoW) but s^^fftously; we must 
not defer the consideration of hf^ppio^d^s to tfai^jfutuce, but 
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even to-dajj it ooncems us to live happily ; and it is a mis. 
chief of folly, that it is always about to begin to enjoy, 
defers banning, and, in the mean time, death prevents this 
design being carried into effect. 

84. Our ability is limited by necessity ; content can only 
be obtained by conforming the human passions to the con- 
ditions of human existence. The most philosophical de- 
sire is, that life should consist in a succession of pleasing 
emotions, and death be considered as an event neither to 
be coveted nor feared. 

85. Strange it is, — ^we have had our Hrth ; we cannot 
be bom a seccmd time, and our life must come to an end ; 
yet we talk continually about future enjoyment, and lose 
the present. So our life is wasted in delay, and we pass 
away, having lived in vain. / 

86. Wheii we say that pleastire is the sovereign good, — 
enjoyment the chief end of life, — ^we are far from mean- 
ing the pleasures, or raiher the indulgences of voluptuous- 
ness, or those which consist in gross, excessive, and perni- 
cious gratifications, as some have ignorantly or maliciously 
represented ; for it is not riot and dissipation, nor the other 
consuming excitements of the senses, which render life 
really pleasant ; but it is the sober exercise of reason, 
which inquires into the nature of those things which are to 
be desired or avoided, and which banishes ignorance, doubt, 
and fear. What we have affirmed, is, that the way to a 
happy life, is to enjoy as much of the good, and suffer as 
little of the evil incident to human nature, as possible. 

87. Supreme enjoyment exists in morals, and in free- 
dom of life, when it is consistent vnth the dictates of rea- 
son. 

88. Temperance, or the regulation of our desires and 
passions, enables us to enjoy pleasure, without suffering 
any consequcoit inconv^^ice. 

9* 
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89. AH ei^esa is incoinjialible with health and with 
hiqppiaess. 

90. They may exclaim against us, that we enervate 
virtue, in not allowing her so- much power as to render a 
wise man free from all passion or afiection, hiit that we 
permit him to be moved therewith ; as, for instaBee, to be 
grieved at the death of friends ; but as we set a hi^ value 
upon reason, as being able to deliver us from vain terrors 
and superfluous desires, so likewise, we not a little esteem 
it, that it reduceth not the natural affections to such a me- 
diocrity, as that there remain not a due sense of humanity. 

91. The dialectics of the stoics neither teach us how to 
become better men, nor how to reason with increased 
effect. 

92. Certainly that total exemption from feeling, of which 
these men boast, proceeds from depraved education, har- 
dened . habit, inordinate ambition of vain glory, and a 
kind of fanaticism or madness : so that it seems right to be 
sensible to some passion, to be affected with some grief, to 
shed some tears, such as proceed from persons touched 
with love and tenderness, and not to expunge sympathy 
from our nature, rather than to be wise in the way they 
would have us to be. 

9^. What avails it to carry the moral system beyond 
the limits of nature, and to form a fanciful image of a per- 
fect man^ which can have no archetype in real life ? 

94. Only the prudent, or if you like the word better, the 
wise person can live without discontent and without fear, 
by cutting off the sources of vanity and error, and con- 
tenting himself wiHiin the limits of nature. 

95. If any thing happens contrary to our expectations 
or designs, we know that it is not within the reach of hu- 
man industry, sagacity, or power, either to foresee or pre- 
vent all the accidents that happen in the natural course of 
events. 



96. Nature sbows us that the demte ef nnhimted fitea- 
sure is ridiculous ; and knowing thiSy our life may be ren- 
dered perfectly happy ; for a man being acquainted with 
the true cohditions of his bein^^ and practising a just mode 
of living,, infinity of time is not necessary to Ins felicity ; 
he is xiot d^priTed of existing pleasure, though he perceives 
that his mortal 4)redicament leads him insensibly to the 
grave; since he there finds what happily finishes his 
course. 

07. A happy life consists not so much in pampering the 
appetites, as in the exereise of reason, with sobrie,ty and 
a sound mind, searching the causes why one object is to 
be preferred and another rejected, and expelling those 
opinions which occasion so much trouble to the mind. 

98. Most men, in fact, lead preposterous lives ; trans- 
ported inconsiderately and intemperately ; but wisdom 
^jununoned to our relief, reduces all our gratifications into 
decent order ; and, vfSth her attainments, all anxieties of 
the mind are quieted, and there remains nothing to aim at, 
in order to complete our satisfaction. 

99. Gonsiderateness then, which convinces us that we 
cannot be happy without being prudent, nor worthy with- 
out being just ; and that, to be prudexit, benevolent, and 
just, is to be happy — ^this must be the chief quality of our 
character. 

100. Prudence seems to comprise the office of all the 
virtues, as it provides for every occurrence of life, and 
directs us to happiness ; it comprehends the art of living 
discreetly, justly, and hcHiourably, and it instructs men to 
free their understandings from the clouds of prejudice. 

101. He who has discovered the limited nature of life, 
must needs have found out the happy secret of rightly 
ordering his whole course^ so as to have no occasion for 
seeking his f^city in those thii^s, the acqiiinticm whereof 
is full of uncertainty and danger. 
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102. As regards inteUectual pleasure, its perfection ooq. 
sists in the extinction of every idea capable of afflicting ub 
with uneaainefls* 

108. The virtues are naturally allied with hapfuness; 
for who can 1^ superior to him who thinks correctly, and 
who is subject to no terrors ; to him who thinks that the ne- 
cessaries of life are easily procured, and its evils of short 
duration ; that necessity is accountable to no one, and that 
fortune is feeble and inconstant 7 Meditate on these facts, 
and you will never be disturbed, not even in a dream ; 
you will enjoy continual tranquillity, and live supremely 
happy amongst men. For a man, who is perpetually con- 
versant with the blessings which reason can bestow, seems 
to be superior to the rest of mankind. 

104. He who aims at excellence, should be provided with 
maxims, that is to say, with principles of truth, reduced 
into clear and precise propositions, to serve as a guide and 
support to the mind when in doubt and uncertainty. 

105. Good and evil can only be recognized by sentiment. 
Now death is the extinction of all sensation ; let this be 
our principle, and we shall know how to enjoy our mortal 
life ; we shall not be occupied in thinking about the expec- 
tation of joys that are to be arrived at in a fancied future 
life, and shall renounce the vain hope of immortality. 

106. Death, that word which makes the vulgar shrink, 
does not harm us ; for as long as we are alive, it is not 
death ; and when it is death, we are no longer alive. 

107. Death is a matter of indifference to us ; for all good 
and evil is in our perceptions ; and death is the extinction 
of all feeling and sentiment ; instead of fancying an eter- 
nity added to life, we ought to do away with the desire of 
imnnortality ; for nothingin life can be terrible to him who 
believes that there is nothing terrible in ceasing to exist. 
He is a fool, then, who dreads death, not as a present, but 
as a future evil ; and this most frightful of all calamities is, 



in truth, nothing ; it is neither being Svith the liTing noy 
with the dead, end is therefore netfaing ; the dead are not. 
108* Death concerns us not ; 'for that which has under- 
gone dissolution is insensible ; and where there is no sense 
there is no mind : the mind survives not the senses. While 
we are, death is not, for we are not dissolved ; and when 
death is, we are not ; for this condition of body, and its 
mental functions, exists no longer ; neither are we. 

109. It cannot be expressed how great unhappiness man- 
kind have drawn upon themselves by imagining such phan- 
toms as gods, and attributing to them wrath and severity ; 
by reason whereof, men's minds being dejected, every on© 
trembles with fear when they hear the thunder, or when 
any other phenomena happens whieh he thinks indicates 
the anger of his god, and his intention to punish or awe 
him, poor miserable man. 

110. But it is not so with those, who, instructed by rea- 
son, know that the natuiral phenomena of the world pro- 
ceed in a process that is regular, necessary, and eternal. 

111. If Ve were without inquietude, regarding that which 
passes over oU^ heads, and about death and what follows ; 
and if we could, without philosophy, know the bounds at 
whi<^ our pleasures ought ' to stop, in order not to turn 
into pain, then the particular study o^ nature would house- 
less. 

112. If we are wkhout painful anxiety in the considera- 
lion of that which exists beyond our earth, and not dis- 
quieted about death ; and if we are sensible that both our 
wants and sufferings are of no vast ccmsequence ; other 
philosopliy than this is entirely supererogatory. 

113« If our mind is informed of the limited faculties of 
our bodies which prodtice it, and if we ai'e free from d6ubts 
about eternity, and have conducted ourselves through the 
course of oar lives with propriety,^'^We need not eodcern 
ourselves about immortal^, nor Miall we b^ uneasy about 
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the tenninatkm of life. Our knowledge of the truth, in^ 
9tead of caumng us to be distressed by a sense of self-littk* 
ness, and dissatisfaction on account of being obliged to 
relinquish the fictions, believed in during our ignorance, of 
inunortality and illimitable glories in heaven, — should 
rather lead us to consider ourselves as exalted to the highest 
grandeur possible by science, and it may ccmsole us to 
know that the completion of the natural ccmditions are 
perfectly innocuous* 

114. Those who are smitten with the alarms which the 
fables of the priests inspire, can only be freed from their 
aj^rehensions by informing themselves in the science of 
realities : without the knowledge of the truth acquired bj 
this study, there can be no real enjoyment. 

115. To be without fears of our fellow-men, is of little 
advantage, as long as we are in doubt and terror about that 
which is going on over us, or under us, or in infinity. 

1 16^ Let us renounce our notions of /*p»l^«*ial icpirito^ 



cither good or bad ; if any such superior powers existed, 
there are many things occur which would either be ordered 
otherwise, or not happen at all* Those who have imagin. 
ed these spiritual natures — ^these monstrosities of the mind- 
were ignorant of the infinite and eternal nature ; and those 
who pretend to a knowledge of, or to have seen any such, 
could be but visionaries or knaves. 

117. He only is impious who conforms to the worship of 
gods feigned by the crafty priests, and imposed on the 
vulgar. 

118. Since there are natural bounds to individual dura- 
tion, it is right so to refiect, that we may dispense ¥nth the 
rain hope of immortality. Death is easily contemned, 
because it vainly threatens pain, when there can be no pa* 
tient. 

110. Supreme enjoyment consists in the abs^ice of ail 
cause fw uneasiness ; wherever there is enjdyment, as l<»g 
as it is such, there can be no pain or grief. 
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120« Can a man attain to a greater fltlielo tot ei^oyment, 
than that which consists in being freed fr<Hfn noxious ideas 
of deity, and fear of death ; in the perceptions o£ theatrri. 
butesof nature ; in the experience that happiness is easily 
obtained, and that the evils which threaten him, arc but 
light, and of short duration ; in scouting the notion of a 
predestinating fate, knowing that the influence of circum-^ 
stances only decide his lot according to his own conduct ; 
in being convinced that if a destiny or providence subjected 
him to its laws, he could not direct his steps himself; but 
on the ctmtrary, knowing that his actions are not influenced 
by a constraining power, depriving him of his own judgment 
and will, he is entitled to blame or merit ? 

121. Our time should be made useful, instead of spend- 
ing it in melancholy reflections on our mortality. The 
knowledge that, with the termination of our animal Kfe, 
terminate also its functions — ^the senses, or mind — should 
be deemed consolatory, as relieving us from illusion, doubt, 
and fear ; rather than that we should render ourselves mise- 
rable by a vain and embittering dissatisfaction on account 
of being subjected to that necessary accident. 

122. The assured knowledge that death is the termina* 
tion of our consciousness, enables us to enjoy this mortal 
life, not adding to it an illusory futurity, but casting away 
the vain desire of immortality, 

123. The consideration that no pain, or, if any, for so 
short a time, (for no great pain lasts long) can be endured 
by us at death, ought to be felt as consolatory while engag- 
ed in its contemplation ; no evil that man can suffer is 
either eternal or of long continuance. 

124. Foolish and ridiculous is he who saith that " it is 
good either not to be bom at all ; or, the soonw the better, 
^0 pass the gates of death.'* 

125. Tlie cures for anxiety and discontent, consist in 
our philosophically understanding the tenure of our life ; 
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aivd m jlii^tly appre0iaiti»g the aooidbnts wbioh affect us, as 
of sciiroeiy. ^B^icieat importaoce to wammt our being 
!Ui|¥>yed by vexations ai»d diseppoiilUn^iits : the means 
for alleviating our pexsonaX sufferings, is to betake ourselves 
to fortitude, and undetgo them with a constant nund, rather 
than exasperate them by our impatience. 

126. Whenever hop^ and fear, with their several off. 
springs-*-discontent and trouble — ^infect the nund, philosoj^y 
only can apply such remedied as shall expel the di^sease. 
When the vain desires of wealth and honours, fear of 
gods, of death, and the like illusions have once taken 
possession of the mind* they leave no petrt thereof sound. 

127. The remedial virtues are derived frona reason, of 
which prudence is more especially ccdculated- for counter- 
acting those mental diseases whereof vice consists. 

128. Reason, or the science of ratiocinatioa, attained by 
experience and sedulous observation, and confinned by the 
demonstrations of matured judgment, is very different firom 
mere opinion. 

129. A sober or well-ordered reason procures a plea, 
sant or happy life by means of the virtues practised. We 
cannot hve pleasantly, unless we live prudently, honestly, 
and justly ; nor can we live prudently, honestly, and 
justly, whhout hving pleasantly : the virtues are. co^iiatu* 
ral with a happy life, audit is impossible to separate a jiap- 
1^ Me hom them. 

" 130. A life spent in accordance with the principles of 
justice must be free from perturbation. 
. 131. The just live noost b^Q from trouble and disorder: 
the unjust, on the contrarys are always disturbed and 
uneasy. 

132. .Of all me^ he that is most just enjoys thie great- 
est tranquillity, and he that is most xm^xmH the leftst. The 
most useful conviction that <^an ))« imprinted ^n the riuxtd of 
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rational beings is, that every crime is a certain cause of 
suiTering to him who commits it. 

133. Injustice ought to be avoided, not only on account 
of the direct inconveniences which are retorted on the un- 
just, but much more because it never suffers the mind to 
be at rest. 

134. The main penalty attending injustice is the fear 
which ^dsues that the breach of duty will be avenged ; the 
wicked are, in spite of prosperity, unhappy, through the 
distrust and lonely void which render their hearts a 
desert. 

135. He who has violated the natural compact of society 
cannot possibly rest assured that his guilt will remain con- 
cealed during his life, however safe he may consider him- 
self at the present moment. 

136. It is not possible for the man whose actions have 
violated justice and injured human society, to pass his days 
in repose and comfort ; for though he may impose upon the 
world, he must needs fear that this will not be the case for- 
ever ; he who has committed a crime is never at rest, but 
is always restless in his conscience, and under a per- 
petual dread of discovery, and sense of his deserved pun- 
ishment. 

137. As nothing can be more conducive to security, so 
nothing can better insure a quiet and pleasant life, than to 
live innocently, and upon no occasion to violate the com- 
mon covenants of peace and propriety. 

136. In general, that which is called justice is the same 
thing, in fiict, every where : it is the enforcement of reci- 
procal utility : places and circumstances only vary it. It is 
the interest of every individual in a state to conform to the 
laws of justice ; for by injuring no one, and rendering to 
every man his due, he contributes his part towards the pre. 
servation of that society, upon the permanency of which, 
his own safety depends. 

10 
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139. Mankind, united in society^ discover the utility and 
advantages of binding themselves to the observance of cer- 
tain conditions for their living, inoffensively one towards 
another : the necessity for the mutual exercise of justice, 
in order to the common enjoymeht of the rights of nature, 
is the ground on which it is prescribed. 

140. Whatever experience teaches to be useful and 
beneficial iu reference to the community, ought to be es- 
teemed just, provided that every one finds an advantage in it. 

141 • If that which is supposed to be just, is generally 
useful to society, its justice is evident ; if it be not generally 
useful, it ceases to be just. 

142. It often happens in society, that some vulgar or 
customary belief, or religious observance is enforced as 
right and just, but which is not right and just toward indi- 
viduals ; and so, not being naturally and generally consist, 
ent with human liberty, it cannot, except by abuse, and 
only in name, be reputed right and just ; — since that which 
hath the true, reason or principle of natural right and jus- 
tice, is such, as that it is not only prescribed as profitable 
and good, but is really such for all, and does not violate the 
rights of any individual, nor infringe on the public liberty. 

143. When will the people have sense to release them- 
selves from the arts of politicians, whose ends are not to 
be answered by the simple principle of morals, or human 
propriety, but who uphold some solemn impositionyi by which 
the mass of fools are made to maintain an expensive priest- 
hood, influential in their subjugation, and some superstitious 
and ridiculous observances become established, sure to 
defraud the nation of an important portion of its liberty 
and happiness ? 

. 144« Natural right or political justice is thai which all 
mei^can agree upon; and is no other than the symbol of 
utilityn as having an e[vident tendency to keep men from 
injuring, or being injured by one another ; so that they 
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may live securely and enjoy their liberties : a good which 
we are taught naturally to desire, and laws should be con- 
fined to its enforcement. There can prevail no system of 
illusion, but what must be incompatible with justice : true 
liberty can only be founded on truth. 

145. Natural rights mean individual liberty. 

146. Common right is acknowledged by universal con- 
sent to be the cause of that justice men have observed one 
towards another ; and by means whereof, without offending 
others, individuals live free from injury and insult. This is 
the only true religion, and needs no faith in supernatural 
monsters, nor observance of the superstitious days and 
ceremonies so profitable to priests. 

147. The grand rule of life is to avoid suffering and 
procure enjoyment ; and all good or evil is to be measured 
by this standard. 

148. We ought at all times to study our happiness ; for 
having this, we have all things. 

149. No indulgence is an evil in itself; that only is to 
be esteemed such, which is followed by a greater mortifi- 
cation and uneasiness than are compensated for by the 
satisfaction of its enjoyment. 

150. The harm of pleasure is not felt in its enjoyment, 
but vice is detestable for its evil consequences. 

151. Virtue is appreciated for the pleasure it produces. 

152. Our reason should be exercised in considering the 
nature of things ; in weighing their advantages and their 
disadvantages ; and, according to circumstances we some- 
times abstain from indulgence, as avoiding that which is 
evil, and we also sometimes incur suffering as adopting 
that which is good. 

168; By the denial of momentary gratifications, a per- 
son's happiness, in many instances, will be increased. 

154.' A correct perce]f)tion of moral objects is necessary ; 
Mid these should always be kept in view, in order to make 
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them the rule for determining our judgments, without which 
all our life will be troubled by uncertainty and distraction ; 
our minds will consist of nought but opinions or prejudices, 
and never be grounded in principles and knowledge. 

155« If we admit not the doctrine that the evidence of 
our senses should invariably be consulted, we deprive our- 
selves of the means for testing the o[Nnions 'vice may suspect 
to be erroneous, and there will no longer exist a rule by 
which we-can confirm the correctness of our ideas* 

156. Unless we distinguish between the ideas that 
are confirmed by the experience of the senses, and those 
which spring immediately from the sensations, the affec- 
tions, dreams, vulgar faith, cuid all the false impressions to 
which the mind is liable, we shall never arrive at any 
settled convictions, and shall find ourselves without confi- 
dence of character. 

157. If we accord to all our sensations the needful 
examination, and adopt no ideas as truth, but those which 
have been submitted to such a criterion, we shall always 
be prepared, when called upon, to deliver the reasons for our 
opinions. 

158. Naturally, those things which are necessary to be 
known, and which serve for common use, are easy to be 
discovered, and those things which are difficult to be learnt, 
are not necessary. 

159. Without deliberately examining our nature, and 
accommodating our actions to the end or scope of life whiok 
we propose to ourselves, all our conduct will be full of in- 
decision and confusion, and our caprices and errors will be 
followed by constant inconveniences and mortifications. 

160. How shall we ever be contented with our condition, 
if we mingle together the wants of nature, the appetites of 
passion, and the whims of caprice ? 

161. A fixed object should be adhered to, if we would 
not be as the bubble driven by the wind. 
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162* We should highly prize snoderalion, not taeniy ws 
being a rule for contenting onrselves with little, bat in 
order thajt we may be satisfied with that little when nothing 
beside remains. 

163. Some objects of desire are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural without bei^g necessary ; and there are 
some others which are neither natural nor necessary, but 
merely the o£&pring of whim or caprice. 

164. Those desires, the gratifying of which may be dis- 
pensed with, and no pain or injury to the body be incurred 
by disregarding theni, can only be of force because our 
notions attach to them a value they have not; and it is 
only owing to this false estimation that we allow ourselves 
to be actuated by them. 

165. Those desires which have not necessaries ibr th^ir 
object, and which, not being satisjfied, merely give rise to 
earnest and vehement instigations of the mind, are but 
vain inclinations not tending to the acquisition of any thing, 
by the want of which, the frame of the body would be 
affected : such propensities it is not very difficult to relin- 
quish, particularly if that which is desired be not easy of 
attaimnont, or might occasion some inconveniences, if ob- 
tained. « 

166. Poyerty, regulated by the law of nature, is opulence. 

167. What an advantage is it to be superior to the 
threats of fortune. 

168. Moderate wants render us independent; for those 
only must stand in awe of fortune who, being accustomed 
to Uve sumptuously, conceive that they could, not but be 
most miserable if they had not large sums at their eom- * 
mand, to answer their exorbitant expenses. 

169. We may generally observe that the mind whichtis 
exalted and insolent in prosperity, and cast down* in 
adversity, iii abject and base. 

170. By being. able to distinguish the desires, attention 

10* 
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to which is necessary, fit»n those which may he discarded, 
we shall he satisfied with those sim{de gratifications which 
preserve our hodies in health and our nunds in peace: 
these two constitute our happiness. 

171. There can be no augmentation of enjoyment when 
our wants are supplied ; beyond this it can only be varied. 

172. By means of others we can only obtain a certain 
amount of felicity, but there is an art fi>r conunanding its 
full sources in ourselves ; this ccmsists in simplifying our 
wants, in dispensing with superfluities, and cont^iting our- 
selves with necessaries. 

173. The supplies which nature demands are but few and 
easily procured; other desires are never satisfied: the 
means for gratifying the whims of fantasy are difficult of 
access : he whom little does not satisfy nothing can satisfy. 

174. If we live according to nature we never can be 
poor ; if, according to opinion, we never can be rich. 

175. He who knows how easy it is to obviate the evils 
of indigence, and secure a sufficiency for suppl3ring' his real 
wants, will neither be affected by cmxiety nor be obliged to 
submit to slavish toil. 

176. Reason and prudence have generally commanded 
the essentials of life ; a wise man will not be disposed to 
place himself in the power of fortune. 

177. Virtue is to be sought after for the pleasure it 
affi>rds ; natural desires are easily defined and easily satis- 
fied, while those of vanity are infinite. 

178. When it satisfies the cravings of hunger, the com- 
monest food yields as much gratification as the nicest 
preparations. 

179. Temperate habits will maintain our health in 
vigour, and render us equal to the discharge of all the ac- 
tive duties of life. 

180. Temperance preserves the functions of the mind in 
serenity and acuteness ; to the ofilioes of the body it secures 



healthy and consequent agOity and vigour. ^ 7%e effects of 
excessive repletion are, to injure the senses, confuse the 
intellect, and induce an unmanly languor and stupidity. 
As the hody becomes diseased, it will of course be en- 
feebled, iilactive, and burdensome. What application or 
exertion can he be capable of whose limbs are oppressed* 
nerves relaxed, head disordered, spirits beclouded, — ^whose 
whole system is feverish and choleric, and whose mind is 
affected by a p6tulancy incompatible with contemplation ? 
— and all those evils are occasioned by immoderate indul- 
gence of the appetites. 

181. We should not despise the prudent indulgence in 
the pleasures of sense ; but we should not pretend that 
sensual enjoyments are at all comparable with intellectual 
delights. 

182. If we hold the esteem of our fellow-men as of any 
value, we shall find a pleasure in performing well our parts. 

183. All should tend to' the practice of virtue and the 
conservation of life and liberty ; and death should not be 
the subject of dread. 

184. Misery is Ithe companion of want ; and the same 
vain opinion which first persuades a man that his own es- 
tate is not sufficient for him, will continue to persuade him 
that one world is not sufficient, but that he wants more and 
more, aiming at infinity. 

186. Men are more easily made rich by diminishing 
their desires, than by adding to their riches. 

186. The acquisition of wealth is often merely a change 
<^ misery, and not its termination. 

187. We should look upon ccmtent as the greatest good. 
Not that it is requisite we should have only a little to Uve 
upon, but when* we have only a little we should be satis- 
fied ; for this reason, tha[t those best enjoy abundance who 
are contented with the least, and so that the fmins of poverty 
are ijemoved, simple fare can give a relish equal to/ the 
most expensive luxuries. 
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188. How great a good is it to require only nvtiat is 
simple and eanly obtained ; because, that which is most 
sweet and free from trouble in all a man's life, depends 
upon his being content with the least. 

189. How vain are those, whose eager and restless 
minds are excited by the trifles of magnificence^ not un- 
derstanding how few and small those things are which are 
/enjoyed the most, and make the happiest life. 

190. That felicity which has its source in ourselves is 
far greater than that whiqh is derived from other things. 

191. The quiet and safety that are found in retirement 
from the world, may be equally enjoyed by us, though in it ; 
provided that we adhere strictly to the line of temperance, 
and confine our desires to what is requisite for our preser- 
vation. In fact, whatever nature provides most delicious 
and exquisite is common and limited ; but H we listen to 
those wanton appetites which opinion creates, when it is 
deceived by false appearances, our luxurious propensities 
will be insatiable, and nothing will ever satisfy us. 

192. A man, by the exertion of his reason, may be stt- 
perior to all the injuries of mankind, M'flether arising from 
hatred, envy, or contempt ; he need never trouble himself 
with public affairs ; he will take care never to be reduced 
to poverty, nor ever be wanting in foresight ; he will prefer 
living in the country ; he will always be so careful of his 
reputation as to avoid being despised ; and he will not be 
disturbed if another is thought wiser than himself. 

193. It is fitting that a prudent man take such care of 
his reputation as not to become contdhiptible ; and this is 
effected not so much by avenging injuries and resenting of- 
fences, as by living well, and giving no man just cause for 
expressing his contumely or malediction, 

194. Priidence suggests .that we do well to observe, as 
well as the laws, the general customs of aociety, to the end 
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that, participating in the common good, we draw no par- 
ticular remarks upon ourselves. 

195. Those who are naturally sedate and thoughtful, o^ 
who, by the exercise of their reason, have suppressed am- 
bition and vanity ; or who, having made trial thereof, have 
escaped as out of a tempest, or taken warning by many 
^ninent precedents, will justly conceive that quiet and re- 
tirement are much the best for them. 

196. To what end should I engage in civil facticms, and 
study to flatter and please a party, when the knowledge 
prized by me is disregarded by the people, and I have no 
taste for what the people admire ? 

197. Live close, or private; for experience teacheth 
that he hath lived well who hath well concealed himself. 

196. But if the commonwealth should summon us, and 
really stand in need of our assistance, we should be inhu- 
man and wanting in patriotism, when we might benefit 
many, if we refused to attend at its call. 

199. Every man should consult his own genius, and ap- 
ply himself to such objects as he finds suitable to his taste. 
To one, rest is quiet, and action is labour ; to another, rest 
is labour, and action is quiet ; so that the course we do best 
to adopt, is that we can proceed in without any reluctance 
or repugnance of our disposition. 

200. Having set at rest the primary question regarding 
the nature of his being, the minor details of life are best 
pursued by each one in accordance with his own taste and 
opportunity, as to the branch of utility to which he shall 
devote his attention and labour. 

201. From the calm station of wisdom, we may view the 
tumults of life, and the contentions of fools ; not that it is 
pleasant that others be afflicted, but it is pleasing to be 
sensible that we are not liable to be involved in the same 
evils. 

202. Rural life yields us repose and liberty* 
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•303* Tbere i* a «tfite of mind, in which it is possible to 
lead a life so sweetly, so serenely, and constantly, as our 
society, course of life, constitution of body, age, and other 
eircumstances, will allow. 

204. A wise man, even though he should be cruelly 
tormented, will still be possessed of some means of enjoy* 
meat : innocence of life, and serenity of conscience, will 
lighten his sufferings. 

206. In chronic disorders there are intervals of relief, the 
pleasure of which almost compensates for the previous suf- 
fering. 

206. There is a consolation in virtue, even though its 
possessor, while in torments, utters complaints and groans. 

207» A good man, though deprived of sight, would yet 
f be happy ; lor if the night does not diminish the enjoyment 

of life, why should blindness, which so nearly reseinbles it, 
have, that effect ? However some gratifications may be 
wanting, yet there are many others which can be enjoyed 
ia darkness. 

208. A xofen may live long ami hanoily without being 
abb to disttfiguish colours; but without the light of truth, 
derived from cultivated reckon, no man can be happy. 

209.' A certain blind philosopher was of opinion that the 
perspicacity of the mind was very much obscured by eye- 
sight ; andi while others couM scarcely be said to discern 
things that were Immediateiy before them, he launched 
abroad into the abyss of immensity, not halting at any 
bounds. 

210. Those who practige beneficence, procure good will 
to themselves, andithe tender estimation of others ; so that 
we are ioiterested for our own sakes in doing good to others, 
so &r a8>it may be done by us without our being improve 
4lent. 

211. Such as esteem cuid practise the virtues, perform 
those actions tad keep in '^iffW those ends which are h<»iest 
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and decem ; so as, by tlieni^ it may be mamfentitoall men, 
how odious are inhumanity and selfishness, and how amia* 
ble areiseosibility and philanthropy. 

212. We must not only bear with injuries, nor only par- 
don them mildly ; but we should even kindly encourage and 
congratulate lum who betakes himself to an improyed course 
of life* 

218. W^ should ''rejoice with him, who, having gone 
astray, shall have returned into the path of virtue. 

214. Those who can possess the talent to secure their 
feelings from injury in respect . of exterior relations and 
their connexions with others, will be able to live agreea^^ 
bly in the beaom of friendship and mutual confidence,, and 
yet will so have reflected on the frailty of all particular ob^ 
jects, as to be resigned to the loss of their endeared friends 
without becoming the prey of despondency. 

215* He wlio would live unmolested by that which pass- 
es around him, should frame his ei^ctations accordingly ; 
he should not' be affected by that which it is out of his 
power to alter ; and should be able to abstain from many 
things, and particum*ly from those which furnish no useful 
enjoyment. 

216. The same reason that confirms the mind' in «0ii.vlc- 
tions that no lasting or eternal ill is to be dreaded^ ^lawwee 
us also, that, during life, there is no sanctuary so safe, no 
protection so sure, as that of friendship. 

217. Our friend should be one, whose candour, simpli- 
city, and sincerity, we can esteem ; not one that is morose, 
querulous, and murmuring at all things ; but one who,- by- 
his complacency and • cheerfulness, may lK(Bder out life 
pleasant. 

218. Happy is he wiw)- possesses. a friend ^i» whose ittdi^> 
viduality is exempl^d the highest improvementi^of hmnan^ 
chanucter. 
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810b Fneadship is founded in interest ; its tie is recipro- 
cal us^lnessk 

^20. Friendship is one of life's greatest <50QSolaitioiis ; 
and urbanity one of the naost approved graces of society.' 

221. In all life's experience, there is not a swteter source 
of consolation, than friendship ; by means of which, man, 
helpless as he naturally is, finds his security and support. 

222. Bnvy, hatred, and disdain, are the instigaticms to 
be inimical to others : a good man will be superior to the 
influence of these passions. 

223. The man thi|t is really wise and good, will never 
become otherwise. 

224. Those who make reason and virtue the objects of 
th^r choice, may truly be congratulated. 

225. Virtue and felicity are sisters, never to be found 
apart. 

226. Firmness of mind is a virtue that may be acqnired. 
' 227. The preservation of health is' a most desirable ob* 
ject. 

226. A good man will be incapable of setting at nought 
the obligations which render matrimoi^sacred. . 

229. Neither birth, rank, nor condition, should be im- 
pediments to the union of those who have formed mutual 
attachments. The attainment of a proper age, and not too 
great a ccmtrast in the ages of the parties, should be the 
only considerations. 

230. In arranging our economy, the afler part of our 
life should be calculated for by prudence, but without our 
counting, for a moment, on its continuance as a certainty. 

231* We should regard the conjunctures and opportuni- 
ties that happen to us in the course of our lives, as the means 
on which depends the chain of our prosperity or adversity, 
xuUier than look to a blind goddess called fortune. 

232. As unhappy a propensity as any, is the indulgence 
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CHAPTER XUI. .. ., 

. • • . ;. • .» 

SELECTIONS FROM THE AXIOMS AND PRECEPTS. OF 

HERACLITUS. * * ' 

1. From' nothing, nothiiig cam he derived, 

2. The World is the infinite intttel*ial ejdftt^oe, wljoh*ti^as 
neitter made hy god$ aor men, hut alwajhs necesBanty was 
aad'witi be. 

9*' The individual ' bodies which compose the world, in 
their respective durations, and which corine^il: the eternal 
series of their several kinds, have both beginning and end. 

4. In the action of the universe, or infinite medium of ex- 
istence, there is no such thing as stop or rest. 

5. Nothing in nature peiMiG8,ii^viM any thing new ever 
produced ; but aflhe phenomena of formation and dissolu<- 
tion, are merely changes in the forms df bodies. 

6. The faculty of reason, exercised on the perception of 
that which is,aro^nd us,, is the judge of trut];u . 

7*. Pri^^ mental attainments, ri|Jtl^er than pers^fial accQm; 
plishjae»l.s. , . . ,/ .. , 

8» Burde;n not tlie ip(4nd..w:Uh tao.gr^tjfu^iqj^ 
for even lii^.p^lpisoplv^r mu^ft.necessf^^ be ignpj^wa^.of 
many 8ubj|9Cts. ...... .., . ,,; . , :._•.. 

9* Tbe.end of lifeis to render it happy /w^^ it ^odu^s. 

lOU. CpntentmiQi^t i^ the soven^ign.gppd. .^ ., , o i . 

XX» The great^t , triumph, is, .to <>^taiii .th^; iwastery. {)i' 
our^lye^ ; and ,wpi)?m© : .yir^u^ opflsist^. in; beingj a? &ii; in 

our fl^Ji9li^j^ m,9j^,prq%»^o^s^ .-iwm5 ^oa^jiuo-) -H -'r 
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13. Such is the conditi<Hi of man, that disease dep«i¥6s 
him of enjoyment ; hunger excludes satiety ; labour pre- 
cludes repose : these chase each other by turns. 

14. In dreaming, the exercise of the senses is obstructed, 
and the connexion of the reflective faculties with that 
which surrounds us, is interrupted ; on waking, this connex- 
ion is restored, and the power of reason returns. 

15. A people ought to be as willing to fight for their li- 
berties as on aoooittitof thetir t€^riiifo«ial.bQUtidiiP^ 

1^ .Deri4»ig> the siKiffiifioes bfy whiob it W4fcft belieited the 
gods weri» apfn«asfid' a»d piropiliated;-!--^' these disvojbefis^" 
said he, ^* think themselves cleansed by poUutinig ithepcb 
selyes. with blood ; «» if a. xma sit^ld Wi^kiw in filth, as a 
m^aos of puri£(9Alion» • ' 



CHAPTER XI V. 

1 

SELECTXON;^ FROJtt THE. MORAL REFLECT^OJtS 0¥ 

ISOCRATES. 

1. In treatniig-bf morttlfty, werdo not atteAnpt to set forth 
hbvdl diift&teties ; for Wi« stibject caft only suggest isimple 
and common truths, drawn from the ordinary consd^t of 
life." The merit of 'a nfiwral ti'eatise consist^ ih collating, as 
extensiv^fy as ^'silile', the maxims scattered '-amongst all 
nations, and placing them in an interesting pdnt of view. 
• 2*. Let us Tiot suppose that the care arid«ttidy so servicea- 
ble in other respectfe, areof n6 lenrail in rendeHng ourselves 
^i^i' tnd' bttfef. MWi^viJtild bcftoo miserablfe, if, aft^r at- 
tkihfti^'lhc^skilP'to tttibte aAdltttoiii' th& hfoWlbrGteioiis ani- 
mals, he could not aspire to ftifrplndtihg Mhis^lf ^ knowledge 
and virtue. 



aaipte^ of the-neceMty flM' tM? Weomhig good dti^etm. 

4. We shottid not be stttiBfted' vMk merely ^pp^pmkttg 
•Ihosid mh& do weliy butwe>«]iould dmuliLte^eir gd^ deed»* 

5. ^irtwe^n^fTofitftble for ftlitthitig^fihose in wliom 'it 
has been enooumgttd attdfoitified fbt yjeatS) loBe'^<aot iii 
eki age ; inficiitofy prelbtlibie>«o nckeB'imd'bi^t^, it venders 
easytlMit 'wltfbh appeared topraeticabl^; -sujipofts mih 
courage that iirhieh' upould diofwy'the^iiiifltittlde j it dis- 
dains-indol^k^^aAdai^irescoly to'be'y^6di4. ^ • 

a. ModesQr^ diffide&oei habit9^.iyf tempetaiitMs sifid^lOT^r df 
jostiee i-^^hem- aye^the 'virtues tbatshouldffejtfin tbe «liaF8fcC- 
ter of i]fioiiiig indn* 

7. Strength aodiagility perifih. with iftan,' but tlv^Arts and 
soieneeS' samyeiand exi/st always^ for the^ benefit of- man. 
kind. ^Sensible men • will i«speet tkoBc^ who asid distinguiish- 
ed by their taients, and who do hooou^^tOllieir'cototiy. 

8. A tolerable knowledge of essential matto^s^ isihr^pre- 
ferabie to an^ ixHiniate aioqaaintiu^ce'^ith uaeleos aecem- 
phshnenls ; ( and ^'poB^een^voine mipenerity^over otheriiin 
points of general interest, is jnueh Ji)etteyithttfi*^i»ii!ng by 
frivolous' affqinrBmeacita. 

9. The most/ ^aaered obligations will be readily Violated 
by • hun wii9 fhas leoittracted vicious ■ habits ^ on ^ the 'other 
haod^iwhere goodindiicvations have- been fbmbiy impyess^, 
there- will ^be a wiHaig oonfbmdty $& good' ovder. . * 

10. Youth, excdted by 'recAleflsnesB^ tfiod pl^ompted by ve* 
honest paseidtiS) (have ^partietilar > need for their 'energies 
being diyooted4owa9d propriety ^ p^asmg exereiaes should 
be provided 4hef)n ; foryto lie ceniirmed' in-good pristciples, 
it is neeessaryt^o be ^rnished- with- a^^ (liberal edaceefion, 
aad l^MBkt eeri«cl dentimefito^ stiOuid 'be^ iDeftiHed' into the 

il« At the^^tfiet of l^,'w4ien reason ^ild'e:q>erieiice ar<^ 



a^eessarify Ui»iM« eliiMMt &ymy olljeot apptan t^lothed in 
v^V/id hue^ ; emrih «f>poaxs .a paradim, anil its iahabituits 
little short of perfect. Am maA advances^ aa be beoomes ac« 
^l«*aiiiited ^th the world, how are all these Tisioiis scattered 
to the wiods ! He hebolda the* devastaiions ooeaaioiied by 
baneful pessionfl, and witnesses, witli horcor aad dismay, 
the wretched occupants of this beauteous globe imnoolating 
each other on the altars of superstitimi, avarice,.- and ambi« 
tion. Starting from the dream of his youths he turns dis- 
gusted from the loathsome scene, retires tocommuKie with 
himself, to ponder over the causes which involre humanity 
in so^reat misery and foUy, and which causes, he finds, to 
exist m the ignorance of the mass of mankind,' and the ad« 
vantage taken of it by crafty men to sacrifice the interests 
o£the many to the cupidijty and arrogance of a lew, 

' 12. We can n^thisr £orm our Judgments •conectly, nor 
(leiiberate fkirly, if we do not consult differ^it opintcms, and 
divest ourselves of every kind of awe and prejudice in con- 
sidering them^ 

., 13. Though our existence is but mortal, the praises of 
our .virtues, and a celebrated name, caij^ us, in some sort, 
to partake of immortality. . . 

- 14. We should not be afraid of travelling abroad to seek 
the society of those from. whom useful knowledge may be 
learnt. . : Merchants, boldly encounter the dangers of the 
seas to increase their fortunes : would it not bevshameflil 
pusilanimity in a young man, to decluie a voyage £ot the 
purpose. of extending his in£[>rmation ? 

15. We should not unnecessarily eiicounter dao^rs ; 
but if closure to the pi^rils of war become unavoidable, 
our honour, tbeui should be our chief comoem. . 

16, Every thiiig is ui^stabJe. Were Ibis ti^th always 
iQipres^ on our niinds, .we should never allow oujevolves 
to be transported with joy in prosperity, nor to be entirely 
depressed by our grief in mi^lS^rtune; ii^^pod px ted &r^ 
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svMr&:; qojr /sbc^uld'/ive el^er eacpoae our jo3r or«0]!iRiW(«^'lh# 

17. It is stmsge-, that wMle ve take so great' CiiafiB to 
cano9iii .<Hir w^aUi, weshoaldbe so.pxone toaot ^riih itt£s. 
Qjel^-Op. by.betrag/dng tho emotions ire undergo. '^ 

18. In ileUlmatkig imthe ptat,.we sbyioiuld derive IeiM9<m» 
fpr ttie frtitre; oir pMt expenencewtil enabk m tl#e«H>re 
competently to meet the ;eitig8»eije8 of tlie future. ' 

I9t AU«Qenjoia.iniike purBnit of happineBS, but few mic- 
oeed.in-the cbaee; each one has hi^ partioalar oli^eet; a 
few disoernirightiy the end. they propbere to thettis^V^ for 
attainni^nt. ; bi^ meet run in sUoh a» oppoMte* course, that 
they BW9; their jowrlE entirely. . v.* 

20* A wipe man di0e3 not lose. his time in. poring bver 
that which he Jcnows already ; he exeretses' his own* judg- 
ment I in hi) c^gilatioiis^ he-doeaaibt pitest^ne to foi^tel the 
future, but is convinced, that what shcdl happen, can only 
be the sv|l^J6^t.f>f oonjeoturey.al^ .that oincomitances alone 
can determine the course of efents. Fast experience is 
the Qxily n>ea|i9.b;^ie aid of which opinions may he formed 
of what sh^ haj^pen oa s^Acoeedittg ooeasions. 

21. In a repuhlie, such»laws and< naagoA as are fooind to' 
be d€&ctii^or viciouS) should he^ allered and refcurmed; 
foreign codee, ifihfBy cannot be imp^red npco^ sheuld'be 
adopted ; just, useful, and o<>nmi^iit laws iviU' be ambttler- 
likely tooQca^Hoa dis9en»M>n»ajncmgst.the ci^hEensasr cs^u- 
lated to remove every cause for iiidiiadital/OE party t|^ev. 
ance aod dii^^tisf«w?^;w>n< . i > 

29r Th^ eff^apcsse^^ tyranny wil^ idfemtabiy hnBgioff^its' 
evils, and eventually the injurieatha^-haveiheen-eidUmd;: 
willbe-ai^nged <¥Qt)iiie.«|^pteisacfK8. /Hhe poweiriQfjhjtyjatit 
i§ as kfd^y, a>llwrde%o9rJI»iiiij9eJ£ Sft0»timediftjepprte8fi^ 

f2a<.;It i«>^y;^.iwr0vxii|GMibeol»>«naiQ^^ 
honour and good faith, than on individuals. Death may 

' 11* 
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happen ta a wkkad pafaon before the e o no equeaeee of his 
niiaoQfidaot may befid him ; instead of which, the peitna. 
neney that in some degree pertains to nations, admits of 
their injastioe being punisiied sooner or later. 

24. A people's meanness of spirit is not less evident in 
their mode of deliberating aboot engaging in a war, than in 
the manner in which war itself is conducted by them. For- 
tune has the greatest share in deciding a battle ; the reso- 
lutions of a republic announce its real diaracter. 

35. That which characterizes a flouriidiing state, is not 
the beauty of its cities, nor their immense populations, but 
the axoellence and wisdom of its administration. A capa- 
ble legislature is, for a republic, what reason is to man ; it 
finds resources in every emergency, prevents distress, and 
iosures prosperity. The citizens, the officers, and the 
laws, are formed in accordance with its influence, and the 
happiness of the people depends on the virtue of the execu- 
tive. 

26. Do not decline to hold an office which elevates you 
above others in authority, but in the exercise of power dis- 
play yourself just towards every one ; fld it will then ap- 
pear that weakness does not enter into your character, but 
that you are actuated by a spirit of equity. 

37. He who holds an office, should be careful not to em. 
ploy vicious subordinates, as it is very certain that their 
bad conduct will be imputed to him. 

28. When you quit your charge, let it be with approba- 
tion rather than with wealth. 

29. An employment that is respectable, should be pre- 
ferred to one that is more lucrative ; the esteem of the pub- 
lic ■ is .better than mere wealth. 

^SOl Tlie ol^ect of (those who are invested in office, should 
not lie the discovery of some source of emolument which 
thoso'wiKMn they have succeeded had overlooked ; but to 
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ex:Aimiie whether any public interest of essential imptn-t- 
ance had escaped their vigilance. 

31. The deeds of ancestors may' be honourable for such 
of their descendants as are bent on emulating their career ; 
but they load thos^ with shame who, by their profligacy, 
dishcnour so noble an origin. 

S2. In general, a son who treads in the steps of an esti- 
mable parent is not honoured so' much as he who has had 
a wicked and worthless father, but manifests an opposite 
character himself; 

33. When it is as difficult for those who have been con- 
victed of crime, to obtain pardon, as for the culpable to go 
unnoticed, then vice disappears, and the manners become' 
pure. When the tribunals err through too much lenity, 
those best disposed will be in danger of soon becoming per- 
verted. 

34. Rather ' than covet the lot of him whose riches are 
immense, we should desire the satisfactions of him who has 
done nothmg for which to reproach himself: a conscience 
void of offence causes our days to glide along most happily. 

35. We shoulcr not fancy, that vice would answer our 
purpose better than virtue. 

96. Do not unto others that which you would not they 
should do to you : you will conquer anger, if you behave 
yourself towards offenders as you would have others be- 
have themselves toward you when you transgress. 

37. In your most secret acti<ms, suppose that you have 
all the world as witnesses. 

38. Esteem is best merited by avoiding lo do ourselves* 
what wc^ would blanie in bthers. ' ' ' '^ • 

3&'. By avoiding, ih &x\)t conduct, whiatever is braf^y and 
deceptive, and by ddMmg always in an open arid firank man- 
ner, we shall dei>rtve daltimtiy of its means of annoying us. 

40; AVdid ^ing the l^ast occaskm ' for the Imp^itations 
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of €«Jlu&my : mottt people juc^ sr^yely fr^m YidgRi? e^pipft, 
without informing themselves of the facis* 

41. Wbopvear has beeA d^ceilifol, iMB^ iia^ ffciN^ 

fideace placed in biin» mu^t be regarded with di^plefj^yret 
as one who has dishonoured himself; sueh a VMM ^iecessa* 
rily passes the residue of his life in uneasiness iin4 oaodrttfi- 
cation ; he can claim the respect of nope, and i» ^Jike! ^- 
trustful of hia friends and hjs fees* 

42. In order to be still more forcibly fletermuBbed towfords 
an estimable course oflife, we should consoler ^hat. true en- 
joyment oan only be found in sueh a pqurse. {n a fift^te of 
idleness and profligacy, and devoted solely t9 spi^suat grati- 
fications, our pleasure is closely attended by P9in,$ in eom- 
mencing with the one, ^e end witb^ the oU^er ; imstead of 
which, the regularity and prudent attention attepding the 
practice of virtue, are always recompensed by solid bene- 
fits and pure delight ; the pleasibre succeeds i^e pain, if any. 

43. When we have be^i known to pride ourselves upon 
the correctness of our conduct, we shall not be able to de- 
viate from propriety without incurring gexveral reproach. 
A pfiost enviable attainment ! ^ 

44. He who would value himself on his honour, should 
be so pumc^ual in all his engagements^ that n>ore reliance 
should be placed on his siniple wor(), than on the oath of 
another. * 

45. However estimable he/nay be> who is well disposed 
from temperament and education, we should still xnoxe 
highly esteem him who has attained th£^t 4i9posltioa by re- 

, flection ^ni principle. The man Mfbo is^ pr^erelycons^u- 
tionally virtuous, may change fi^/^qi^jcfipipippi ,te*t whm *o 
good inolmalaop^j^ j»^J5led^tjb,a.cp^^ic^on thpi^^i}f^9io^l e^ipel- 
lenceis th?. great objept o^ "w^i^, ^^vm^Y. \^ piif^un^.thal 
there will selc^n^be ^yt,dj^yi^t^pi^.firpi^.peb|»^i|il4^j, . . 

46* . To be qipd^rajte, i^ iSyT^jjppit^'tm.wff f^^^ce.our 
inordinate desires. We are so prone to indulge in false 
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hopea, and 30 ciovetpus of gaiuy that the w^althieat person* 
are disotatisiied with their fortunes .; an4» in endeavouring 
to add to their possessions, they oflQn expose themselTes to 
the loss of the property they, had acquired. 

47. Pleasure is a good when it is approvaUe ; any devia- 
tion from this r^le makes it a^ evil. ' 

48. We should be polished in our manners, and liberal 
in our. opixuons. 

49. We should avoid whatever may display haughtiness, 
and atte^d with civility to what may be addressed to us. 
Loftiness and disdain are revolting even to slaves; all 
hearts are conciliated by politeness and affability* 

50. Politeness forbids our being ill-humoured and cap- 
tious ; it is as far from aflfecting a grave air in the company 
of those who laugh, as from laughing in the presence of 
those who speak seriously : unseasonaji^le behaviour is al.- 
ways disyp^aslng;, 

51. Rudeness of manners is as prejudicial to. our own 
characters as to the comfort of those in whose company we 
may be ; whereas, mildness attaches every one to us, 

^2« We shoul^be civil to every one, but familiar with 
the virtuous. only. 

53. Assume not a rigid and severe aspect ; be satisfied 
with a sedate and copiposed appearance ; the first discovers 
pride^ the ]»ifi displays prudence. 

54. Indulge not in immoderate laughter, nor in unadvised 
Is,nguage : the .fi]»t betrays a want of good si^se, the latter 
^vot^ p^ foUy^ 

55. It is never becoming to say what it lyould be shame-* 
ful tp doi. . 

^p U .^^ well not to be talking too frequently with 
the same persooy nor too lopg on the s<tfne subject : we tire 
of every thing. 

57. It is better to evade joiinog ptftrties where there 
S^ght he iiMUiGemeats for d^rink^qg to excess ; but if we' 



are enj^ged in «<nnp«my, we i^tiM iwnsA da retiring %ie^ 
ftwe the wiiite^ ha^tukeii serioos eflfect. Of iHiat cxtirava- 
gancies is not a man capable, when mtoiication has de- 
prived him of the ^danee of his reason ? 

58. We ^rtwtld plfiee wealth not for the sake of accilmu- 
lation, but to make a good use of it : he who heaps toge- 
ther riches wkhowf knowing how to enjoy them, is as con- 
temptible as he who should buy horses at a great expense 
without being able to ride. 

59. In our expenses, there is ft distinction between ne- 
cessaries and superfluities ; the real possession and use of 
wealth, consists in satisfying our wants and supplying the 
enjoyivients of life. 

«0. You will never practice disinterestedness if you deem 
that a gain which fills your purse, rather than l3tat by which 
ywir credit is extended. 

61. We should regard great wealth oniy as it serves to 
bear great losses, or aa a means for assisting our friends in 
their necesskies s beycmdthis we should indulge but a mo- 
derate attaehment' to riches. 

' 68. We should be content with oul^actual condition, 
without, however, neglecting to improve it, if in our power. 

6#. Misfortune is not a reproach : results are deceptive ; 
the JBSue of every operoti^fi is uncertain. 

64. Poverty, when irreproachable, is preferable to ill- 
gotten pelf. 

•65. £Bry not the fortunes of the wicked who prosper ; 
but rather prefer the lot of the good who are worthy of a 
better condilkim. 

66. A well-bred man obliges us as much by his manners 
as by his sevvleejsh; he amds imitating a kind df friends who 
woand'Ottr feeHags, «ven iiAaIb they are doiiig^ us a kind of- 
fice; he forbears using that tone of reproach and repri- 
maad which can only mortify our sensil^ity. 

6t, Mild lfl»Eiguage will always be found preferable to 



ayiBii^^hii3l^l£.fa}r) deeds* 

68. Fawner^ «iid>d«eeH$eiip a«cr aliisei odiouii £ if we joe;* 
gaird ^<)0e.^<)i)r,b96t£riQnd8{WlK^.flaUeriism out faults, 
we fihaU.^d iio.oike w1k)»jIx> Qorrect,€mr'earco^ will run the 
risk of incurring our dislike. 

69» (^nswringy.witlk.the.design toiinorttf^, iavery ^jfier- 
eat from that sugg^slipii ttfioiiv eitfroffs^ wiiieh k is theoffioe 
of friendship to give ; and we should judge differently of the 
samer .language if 4&liyeiied with contrary intentionis. . 

70. Most men are more displeased with him who papre-- 
hends their faulty, than with .him who has been the joccafflon 
of their, exrors. '- 

71. In qur^ dress, we should consult for propriety, rather 
than for elegance : pride delights in a vain ostentatko:: 
good sense displays only a becoming deoeaicy* 

72« , It may suI&qq to pay a reasonable attention . to . our 
persona^ but we should be very oareftii in Guiti^'ating our 

73. When we. give, we should not regard ^ourseiiiieHL as 
making a sacrifice to duty, but as merely exeixai^iig^ the 
pleasiiurfi of benevQlence by which we are actuated. . 

74. Relieve the worthy in their distress.; liljeraJity well 
applied, ccaistitutes the treasury of the beQevotentnoani 

75- Kiodaass^own to us in oircwnwtanoes of real .dis- 
tress! we remember the longest. 

76* It is usual to be. more gratified hy receiving an un- 
expeeijed legacy, than by sujcceedingtOia. possession w»ihad 
a claim.toinhejrit* 

77. By obUigiag the worthy, our favours are a treasure. 
Showkig kindness to the. wicked, is like feeding strnnge 
dogs, that will not bark the less at us than at otfaflarsfi . Ihe 
bad, alike toreat ill those who haver been aerr ioeahle to them 
and those who >liave injured them. 

78. Though it. is right that we should be distrustful, of 



badinefi; yctweoofhttoplaoe-cottfideBoeinliiegoed ; but 
a secret should never be entrusted to those who have not 
the same mierest in keeping it as ourselves. 

79. Neither abet nor defend a bad tuction ; -^for it will be 
believed, that you would yourself. be capable of doing what 
you would justify in another. 

80« To neglect improving our minds, is to omit taking 
the measures best calculated for r^idering us good and 
happy. 

81. If we would become learned, we must assiduously 
apply ounelves to study. 

82. If we occupy our leisure in listening to those who 
are well-informed, we shall, by that means^ acquire with- 
out difficulty, what cost them much time and labour to 
learn. 

83. We should not consider those as learned, who argue 
with subtilty on frivolous subjects ; but those who are able 
to discuss important questions with eloquence; not those 
whose minds are led to change with the turn of every huv. 
mour, but those who are ever able equally well to support 
a sound argument. * 

84. A solid, just, and rational discourse, is an ind»;ation 
of an upright and sincere mind. It is by cuid of language 
that' men are brought clearly to see a bidden reason, an^ 
convinced of the truth they had previottsly scrupled to admit. 

85. How flat are some spe^hes in the reading, which 
sounded well in delivery. JMuch of the sticeesa of a speaker 
depends on the tempo^rary ezcztemeiit of. those whom he 
addresses. A speech delivered, is generally received more 
fcKvourably than a published addbess t tb^ oae ia regarded 
as the oi9ipring of the oocasion and of exigency ; the other 
as dictated by interest or by vanity. . • • 

86. Before rising to spec^, we should x^tnudder of what 
we are about to attempt : .the. t<^ngu§ : often oiKtstrtps reEeo- 
tion. . ., I . . - 



87. We should spei^' only on those .ooceonions ^en we 
are well acquainted with our ^ut^ect, or when silence would 
be improper. ^ ^ ' 

88. To compose the eulogy of extraordinary virtue, is 
not less difficult than to speak in the praise of but ordinary 
merit : in the one case, deeds are wanting for the oration ; 
in the other, language is inadequate to the subject. 

89. In bodily exercises, we should rather practice those 
which suffice for the preservation of our health, than adopt 
those which would be more calculated to increase our 
strength : nor should we even so far prolong th^ former, as 
to be obliged to desist by fatigue. 

90. Our behaviour towards our parents, should be such 
as we would wish that of our own children to be towards 
us, at some future time. 

91. Our affection should be shown by deeds rather than- 
by words. 

92. We should be as pajrticular in forming attachments, 
as constant in adhering to them : it is as disgraceful to be 
always changing our friends, as to possess none. 

93. Previously to our forming an intimacy with another, 
we should learn how he acted towards his former friends ; 
for, it is not to be expected, that his conduct towards us will 
be different fVom that towards them. 

94. Test your friends without compromising yourself. 
If they are faithful to your confidence, you will be assured 
of their worth ; iif they prove false, you will have sufTered^ 
no injury from them. 

96. When it happens that we may wish to consult the 
opinion of oiir friends upon a subject respecting which we 
do not choose to be entirely confidential, we can speak of 
the circumstances as though they regarded a third person, 
and 9s an affair that does ' not relate to our own concerns ;' 
by this means, we shall b^ able to obtain their sentiments 
without committing ourselves. 

12 
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96. The tmeeriterion of fmndslttp^ » advenity^^. 

07* H* it be tUkmnttRA to be ovciemne bf oar eoemj in 
a contest, we should deem it no less shameful, tabe •utdone 
b J owf itieBd in kindness. 

98^ Recognize as- true firieodb those who sympathijw 
with you in your raisfiNrtunes, hut as-stiH more true, those 
who are not Imrt at your success : these are ntniiy who 
will participate in the grieAt of their friends^ but who will 
not be able to conceal their, eha;griBr at their fKTOspeiitjr.. 

09. Belere adoplang the adTice of any one, we should 
learil how he has aeted for himself: he who has not ma* 
naged his own affairs well, will not be likely to gnide tlioee 
of another person better* 

IQO. We shall be enabled the better to bear owr own 
misfortunes, by reflecting on the greater wvetchedoets of 
mcuay others, and by reeoUecting the movtal condition of 
our existence. 

101. If we halMituate ourselves- to voluntary exertion, we 
shall be the better prepared to undergo fatigue, when it is 
unavoidable. 

102. Though succese depends upfrn cirecmistaaces, yet 
it behoves us to foim prudent plans^ 

1:09; Weiriioiikifbimdourbopes<>fs«ceesaroA theinanage- 
ment of our affairs and the prudence of our arrsoa^ments, 
rather than count e» availing: owrselve8> of tire errors- and 
oveii»igiit» of thoMT witir< wfama we may hovtei to deal : the 
adviaiiilage we deiive from another*^ ne^ct and' inpru* 
tlence, cannot be of great extent, and snbjeets us^ tomorti- 
fykg retiUiatio]i» ; whereas^ the' suooeiw we <m« to our- 
i)el¥ee> has a iM4id'feundati(m, and is less- liable to intenrup* 
tion* 

104» We are genexttUy disposed to actwith^cvntioci, in 
ende»iF0uring to gain our pointy when we have ta do witli 
sueh. aestend oin their own goard f while, on/tbeotfaer band, 
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erary ooBtaxBkeMihB watA out c^sndi as me inattentive to 
their own interests. 

105. Be assured, that what has been obtained disho- 
nestly, wiU be an incundiniiace rather tiian a aouice of en- 



106« We idvoold be slow ia fesolFing, bat quick in exe- 



107. Nothing has so great a, tendency to incline us to 
mainre our deliberations, as reflecting on the ineonvenien- 
ces tbst hare resulted from rash resolves. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^ELECflONS FSOM THE MOEAL SENTpCENTS OF 

LUCKETIUS. 

1. Few hare sufficient Imowtedge and iinmiess, to re- 
linquish ail thoughts of sarviring their mortality : mesi are 
ignorant <m the subjeot, and imagine that some sense of 
their existence will remain after death : with sueh pertina- 
city do they cling to the fraii body that is about to be con- 
signed to the graviC. 

2. Whatever iias changed its fi^rmt has undergone disso- 
lution ; the fsfimer iiyrm has disappeared : in fact, certain 
bodies are (mly distributed amongst other bodies, and ^us 
their oFgaaizati^a and identity are destroyed. 

3. In the slow kj^se of time^ e¥4Bn the aspect of the world 
'Changes ; jao one thing remains perpetually the same. 

-4L its that our senses behold — ^the sky, the earth, and 
the sea, — all is as nothing, if we attempt to compare it with 
the boimdless inmiensity — ^the infinity. 

5. All ideas of reality or truth are derived from the 
senses. 

6. Do we tiot see, that all which nature requires, is, a 
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body exen^t from pain, and a sane mind-— a mind freed 
from terrors and anxieties ? 

7. Fear first fortned gods* 

8. Do we not see that men are always in search afler 
something, without knowing what it is they desire ; and 
that they are ccntinually stirring, as if they could, by in- 
cessant movement, free themselves frcHn the uneasiness to 
which their ignorance subjects them ? 

9. If our minds are not well regulated, to what' troubles 
and what perils are we not exposed in spite <^ ourselves? 
To what corroding reflections is that man a prey, who is 
subjected to his passions ! What terrors agitate him ! And 
into what an abyss of misery is he plunged 'by his own 
depravity, his insolence, and his indolence ! 

10. A man's greatest riches consist in his ability to live 
upon little with a contented mind, 

11. Licentiousness is a source, from which flows so bit- 
ter a stream, that it destroys the flowers of pleasure. 

12.- To the attraction between the sexes we owe the 

* r 

light of day ; without it, there would be nothing charming, 
nothing amiable. 

13. The best remedy against the uneasy passion of love, 
is, to engage in some active pursuit ; or 

'^ At busy heuts, in yub Lore's arrows fly !•— 
Dim'fl, 8c<Hn'd, and impotent jbis torches, lie," 

14. In his poem, Lucretius not only controverts all the 
popular notions of Heathenism, but even that point which 
is fundamental in every system of religious faith— <^the ex- 
istence of a great first cause. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SXtECTIdNS FROM TH£ MOfiAL l>lt£C£PTS OF 

FHOCTLIDE8. 

1. Unhappdnoss i$ common to all men ; life i» 4 wheel ; 
and pleasure is nothing constant. 

2. Be vain naitherof riohes, of stirength,iiorof knowledge. 

3. Learn to conform to circumstaneesi and attempt not 
to sail against the wind : mksibrtnnes happen in a hioment, 
and a moment suppU^ coosolatiQtt* 

4. Do not permit yaQtaeli to be depressed in advertdty, 
nor exalted when circulnstanoes seem favourable ; in life, 
mistrust is ofl^i necessarir whoi appeanmces are most 
secure. 

5# Be not troubled abont past evils ; it is impossible that 
what has already haf^^eiEfced should ber recalled. 

6* Sat, drink, sleep, and talk, with restriction; practice 
moderation in all things ; in every thing avoid excess. 

7* Thoroughly eradicate an evil propensity; cure the 
wound before it beeomes gangrenous.^ 

8« Beware of all extremes : in every things beauty re- 
suits from just proportions. 

9* Every thing in nature is linked together by an eter- 
nal order or relation. 

10. Not content with being jnst thys€(lf^ do not petmit 
injustice. 

11* Love thy family, and cause peace to reign in it. 

» 

)2r Display not to thy chihlren a severe countenance ; 
let thy kindness gain their attachments 

19, Sully noft the honour of thy spoi»e ; fix not a 
withering stigma upon thy childven^ 

14» Contraet n«x illicit and scandalous, connexion ; deli- 
ver not tliyself up to infamous attachments. 

12* . 
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15. Beware of espousing a wicked woman ; and let not 
the fatal thirst for a portion render thee the slave of a wife 
that is unworthy of thee. 

16. Persist not in celibacy, if thou wouldst not end thy 
days abandoned by alU 

17. How- pleasant — ^how happy a state— when a prudent 
wife is k>Ted by her husband, even to the last moment of 
existence. 

18. Give place to old age, and dispute not the honours 
due to venerable years. 

19. It is very satisfactory to acquire a sincere friend in 
the person of him who had been your enemy. 

20. Admit not fawning parasites into your society ; they 
only prize your good cheer ; purchase a good dinner with 
their vile sycophancy, and easily become your eneimes : 
they are never satisfied. 

21. Yield not thy credence too readily ; first consider 
. what object he may have who addresses thee. 

22. Let thy judgment control thy tongue; keep thy 
secret in thy own bosom. 

23. ConciUation produces peace and satidaction ; quar- 
rels and wranglings only lead to new contests. 

24. Anger is a momentary sensation; but, when excited, 
it becomes fury. 

25. Learn to restrain thy hand, and to bridle thine 
anger- 

26. Gird on the sword to defend thyself, and not to 
assault. 

27. Abstain from every shameful act, and adhere to 
temperance ; be not led away by dangerous examples, and 
repel injustice only by eqiiity. 

28. Courage is injurious in the wicked ; .but it is of great 
service to those whose object it is to do good. 

29. Show the same civility to strangers as you would to 
your fellow townsmen. 
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* 
80. It is better to set a frugal and welcome table before 

thy guest instantly, than to keep him waiting a long time, 

in order to provide for him a splendid repast, perhaps 

grudgingly. 

31. Social conviviality seems most pleasurable when the 
ezhilirating glass circulates around. 

S2. Waste not thy benevolence on the ungrateful ; it is 
like sowing seed on the surface of the sea. 

33. Owe thy means of subsistence to thyself, and never 
obtain it by submitting to ignominy. 

34. Hast thou learnt no trade ? Then go and dig the 
ground ; exert thyself, and thou wilt fmd something to do ; 
show thyself industrious, and thou will be at no loss for 
employment. 

35. Without labour, nothing prospers with mui : in- 
dustry adds even to virtue. 

36. Make a sober use of the means thou possessest, and 
not condemn thyself to a foolish and wretched indigence by 
extravagance. 

37. A man has peculiar advantages for attaining the 
highest excellence of his nature, when he is above the 
necessity of labouring for the means 'of subsistence. 

38. If thou aboundest in riches, share them with the 
unfortunate ; and let the indigent have their part. 

39. Relieve the necessitous applicant at once ; tell him 
not to " call again , to-morrow ;" and, remember that, with 
a generous hand the worthy indigent should be assisted. 

40. Guide into the right road the traveller who has gone 
astray ; and snatch from the fury of the waves the wretch 
that is about to perish. 

41. Navigation is perilous : take pity on him who is so 
miserable asito have suffered shipwreck. 

42. Serve as a guide to the blind ; open thy door to the 
exile. , 

43. Avarice is the mother of all crimes ; it is by thirst 
for money that men are enticed and misled. 
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44« The man who ui wilfully uajust is ^ atrodoiift vil- 
lain* We ^ould not thus condemn him, who is impelled 
fay his necessities to an act of injustice ; but search well the 
heart of him with whom thou hast ought to do. 

45. To live with the culpable is to expose thyself to die 
with the criminal. 

46. Imagine no plots ; imbrue not thy hands in blood. 

47. Learn to live on what thou hast honestly acquired ; 
despise wealth gained by iniquity ; contented with what 
thou hast, abstain from making free with what does not 
belong to thee. 

48. Intrude not on the premises of thy neighlxMur, and 
respect his property ; forbearance is good in all thinga; 
violence is to be condemned in every instance. 

49. The thief and the receiver axe alike guilty : both 
are objects of public execration. 

50. Injure not the crop of the husbandman* 

61. Deprive not the labourer of his hire ; beware of 
oppressing the poor. 

52. In all thou sayest, adhere to truth ; per,mit not thy 
mouth in lying. 

53. Have not one statement in thy heart, and another 
on thy lips. 

54. Hold false witness in horror; let thy tongue be the 
organ of truth, 

55. If thou swearest falsely, even thy ignorance will 
not serve thee as an excuse. 

56. Respect chastity ; never violate thy trust, 

57. Regard the purity of tender maids ; da not even take 
them rudely by the hand. 

58. Such are the laws of morality. Conform thy con- 
duct thereto, and haj^ineas will attend thee^ even to the 
close of life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SELECtlONS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 

1. . Truth is an excellent thing, and durable ; but to this 
we are not ecwily persuaded. 

2. Nothing is more pleasing to a sound mind than to 
speak and hear truth. 

3. Happy is he, who, even in his latter days, is able to 
perceive the truth, and arrive at wisdom.* 

4. There are infinite generations of men, and infinite 
accidents happening daily to them. 

5. The material world is infinite and eternal; the uni- 
verse was not called into being from non-entity. 

6. From nothing, nothing can proceed* 

7. The living spring from the former living, or the dead ; 
and those who live, or will hereafter live, will be the future 
dead. 

8. After d/eath, you will be nbthing at all. 

9. The pi^oper science of man, or morals, consists in 
knowing how to think and live, according to nature. 

* Under existing digadvantages, the formation of a single valuable and phi- 
losophical character must be a rarity. On his entrance into active life, a man 
listens to the opinions in general circulation, and the current of fashionable 
applause or censure will wash away the very best previous instruction ; his 
estimate of virtue and vice will become altogether debased, and adjusted to 
the reigning errors, even on the supposition that his private education before 
hand had been excellent. But this, in all probability, may not have been the 
case ; for the instructors of youth are obliged, by their own interest, to incul- 
cate lessons conformable to the dominant opinions, and to bestow upon these 
precepts the name of wisdom ; his notions of truth and justice will, by these 
means, be perverted from the earliest period of infancy, and the whole tone of 
his morality will become nothing but a wretched flattery of the actual pre- 
ferences of the vulgar. All this is still farther confirmed and enforced by the 
tenor of despotic laws^ivhich intict disgrace and punidbment upon the dis- 
sentient. Thus the man of surpassing energy and abilities, who, pmder a just 
and natural system, would have been foremost in promoting the liberties of his 
^oontry, b^coiaei only th# infltmrnent of it« de^>«r intjwy. 
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10. There is one unvaiying standard, which serres as 
the guide, the measure, and the eonnecting link of a philo- 
sopher's researches, and to which all the' particular know- 
ledge he acquires heoomes mibservient. The constant 
search after general principles constitutes an important 
distinction between him and other men, who never ascend 
above the fact of the moment, nor submit their opinions to 
any test or comparison. 

11. The wise man will only value riches, and other 
external means of enjoyment as instruments of virtue ; 
for, in every condition, he is happy in the possession of a 
imnd accommodated to nature ; every virtue becoming a 
conformity to nature, and every vice a deviation from it. 

12. The object of our natural desires, is to obtain what 
is requisite for satisfying the wants of the body and the 
desires of the mind. 

13. Personal endowments are, health, comeliness, happy 
disposition, &c. 

14. Wordly advantages are, friends, riches, knowledge, 
and all that can procure us satisfaction and pleasure. 

15. The first and foremost of all benefits,' is, a good 
education. This, indeed, taken singly, would be insuffi- 
cient ; but without it, all other advantages would be vain 
and ineffectual. 

16. Correct intellectual attailunents are, whatever ena- 
bles the mind to apprehend, to be attached to, to be affected 
by, and to embrace that which is good and true. Nature 
supplies imagination and memory, which depend propeHy 
on the force of the capacity ; and education fumishesAirhat- 
ever can be acquired by study and the exercise of reason. 

17. Advantages of fortune are subordinate to those of 
the mind ; and when we possess the latter, we are enabled 
to make a better use of the formeri The primary rirtoes 
are, prudence, temperancej fortitude, and Justice. Prudeace 
respects the cboici^ of g<ipdi and «vaidflBGe of evil, by which 
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we ac^ wisely on. all 6C0tt8iofi# ;*-*ftdknperttDts« regard* the 
goTenunent cf tlie apjietiteg and desires, enables us to 
regulttte the passions, and it restrains ns within the bounds 
of moderation and a well-regulated life ; — fortitude is the 
firm endaiaaoe of what is commonly esteemed misfortune, 
and it enoourages us to persevere in our undertakings, in 
spite of foats, dangtsrs^and arduous dijfficulties; — and justice 
censiatia in duly disdiarging the a^irs of social life : and, 
in civil society, it secures the rights of individuals from 
vioki^km. 

16« Good impxQSMOfis are means which may lead to vir- 
tue ; good, in practice, is virtue ; and this is the perfection 
of nature, and the most excellent of all advantages ; for in 
this consists the happiness' of life* 

Idv Aa knowledge, without virtue, ought to be' deemed 
cunaia^ rather than wisdom ; so courage in encountering 
dat^fer, if excited by selfish motives, and not by the public 
weal,, deserves the name of audacity, rather than of 
fortitude. 

20. To fulfil the duties which nature and humanity im- 
posOf there exists an indi^nsil^e obligation for mental 
exertion* ;» an obligation that requires us to shun indolence^ 
to demise cidpdble indulgences; and that necessarily in- 
duces us to support all kinds of endurance, and even to 
support suffering for the sake of what is just and true : 
henc^ results honour, friendship, and confidence, which are 
placable to all the pleasures and luxuries of sensual life. 

2r]r. Friendship comjmses charity and humanity; by 
which is understood the needfbl rendering of mutual ser- 
vice »nd convenience These are performed by means of 
our purses, our personal efibrts, our talents, and our eoun- 
sels : pecuniary relief is supplied to those who are in want ; 
personal aid rescues those who are exposed to assaults and 
penis ; by our talents, we are enabled to inform those who 
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know lem than our«[jelves ; and our adtice may be of ser* 
vice to those who ate involved iii social difficulty* 

22. Natural friendship is that kindred affection which 
inclines the members of a family to mutual affection ; so- 
cial friendship springs from the regard cqntraeted by ac- 
quaintance, and by the reciprocal performance of kind of- 
fices ; and friendships of hospitality are those attachments 
resulting from the entertainment of strangers, or being en- 
tertained by them. 

23. The likeliest method for becoming happy, is adopted 
by him who manages to derive, from his own resources, the 
means for being independent of fortune, or the caprices of 
others. 

'24. Love showers benignity upon the world ; in its pre- 
sence, all harsh passions are hushed and still ; it is the au- 
thor of all soft affections, and the expeller of all ungentle 
thoughts ; it is the parent of grace and delicacy, of gentle- 
ness and delight, of persuasion and desire ; the ornament 
and impulse of all things — the best, the loveliest. 

25. One of the greatest oljstacles to a man's felicity, is 
his avarite ; the desire to possess himself of the property 
of others : the observance of the following law is, therefore, 
of supreme importance ; — thou shalt not take nor covet 
what belongs to another, and thou shalt not remove that 
which was not placed by thyself. 

26. The smart a man feels afler having done wrong, 
should serve as a preventive against his erring in future, 
rather than be regarded as a punishment for what has already 
happened ; because that which is past cannot be recalled, 
but that which otherwise might possibly take plaifte in fu- 
ture, may, through compunction, be avoided. 

27. As injustice generally prevails in trade, it ought to 
be impressed upon the feelings of every merchant, that it 
is improper to ask two prices, or to commend falsely that 
which is exposed for sale. 



2&« We ahouldsoitve, tlnrtiioite ifiU belicfve thos<e who 
speak ill of us. 

29; Upon his first steps in life depend ft man's suocess 
and ^tare «9onsequence : tre most first establish our repu. 
tation in the world, and we shall not encounter ilany difli. 
culties in our afler progress. 

30. Under misfortune, we should not, like a child that 
has fallen and presses his hand against the part that is hurt, 
lose our time in lamentation ; but we should rather accus- 
tom our minds to apply promptly a remedy for the mischief, 
and set about erecting anew the structure that had been 
laidfMTOstrate. 

31. We should guard against that austerity and haugh* 
tiness which a life of solitude usually occasions. 

32. A studious man may be as secure from interruption 
or temptation, within the precincts of a city, as in a hut on 
the top of an isolated mountain. 

33. Passions and. vices are easy of imitation, by reason 
of their prevalence ; but the cool, uniform, and simple cha- 
racter of virtue, is very difficult to be drawn, so as to in- 
terest or delight a mixed assemblage of men. 

34. Power and opportunity must concur with ability and 
justice, to effect any thing great in a politieal capacity. . 

35. Rulers seem to suppose, that governments were in. 
atituted for their own exclusive benefit ; and they affect to 
regard the fact, that the happiness of society in g^eral 
waa the object, as merely an absurd notion. 

36* ^' When," said he, " I explained the principles of 
philosophy and humsmity to Dion, I little thought I was in<i^ 
sensibly opening the way for the subversion of tyranny, and 
the establishing of the liberties of mankind." 

37. In a nation where there are a groat number of pau- 

pe»$ &tal revolutions will happen ; for, as the people have 

nothing to lose, they will seize opportunities for abating 

their, miseries, and bettering, their condition* . 

13^ 
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38. S<Mne one xienmrkiiig that he seemed as desirous to 
learn himself as to teach others, asked him how long he in* 
tended to remain a pupil t " As loo|[," rof^ed be» ^^ as I 
shall not be ashamed to improre ia wisdom and goodness*" 



CHAPTER \\m. 

SKLECTIOXS FBOM THE KOKAX SENTIMENTS OF PLUTARCH^ 

1. Those who are incapable of modifying or forming 
principles for the conduct of life, are like infirm persons^ 
"Who can bear neither heat nor cold. 

2. True fortitude consists in the conquest of inordinate 
appetites, by reason. 

3. The surest means of securing ourselves- from the feel- 
ing of disappointment, is to be well aware of the inconstancy 
of fortune, and to be prepared against all its caprices : net 
only are we ourselves mortal, but every thing which sur- 
rounds us is transitory and perishable. 

4. The stream of generation flows on without ceasingy 
and will ever continue to flow ; it is the same with the 
stream of destruction. 

5. The state of man after his death, is the same as it 
was before his birth ; thus there can be found little distinc- 
tion between non-existence, and existing no longer. 

6. The entire destruction of the body and mind is no de- 
privation ; for it is at the same time the cessation of con- 
sciousness. 

7. Philosophy alone is tjie remedy for all the infirmities 
and all the diseases of the mind. 

8. Philosophy, by making us acquainted with the natu- 
ral causes of things, relieves us fVom wonder and from the 
stupor of ignorance. 

9. Those embarrass the path to philosophy with insur- 



mdmitable difficoideB, whio foirm' their principles not ac- 
cording to facts, but would force' facts to-cfmlbmi with their 
hypotheses ; althongh by their naturo it is impossible they 
Gthould agree. 

10. The exercise of our judgftient amounts to little, un- 
less our conduct is induenced by our judgment ; it is of 
Jittle avail to reason, unless our reasoning produces cor- 
rect actions. 

11. He who is devoted to excellence, contents himself 
-with the testimony he4ias in his own bosom, that, in his 
conduct, he is infhienced by the precepts of virtue. 

12. Does virtue render her votaries wretched ? No : 
against them retributive justice neither sends troops of rob- 
l)ers,' storms of haiJ, nor wicked judges ; but the rich, the 
prosperous, and the fortunatis, are oonsumed by their lusts, 
inflacned by their passions, alarmed by their superstition, 
.and tortujred by their «nvy. 

13. There is no condition of life in which goodness is not 
attended by comfort ; but, with the wicked, pomp, grandeur, 
anagniiicence, do but bring on a disgusting and insupporta- 
ble melancholy. 

14. Men too often disregard what is pleasant in life, and 
dwell only on its bitterness. 

15. We would never complain of the events of life, if we 
considered with what fortitude and cheerfulness they are 
^idored by others. 

16. There are people who regard not the benefits en- 
joyed by th^mselves^ but keep their views fixed on the ad- 
vantages of others only : these are the envious. In order 
to possess a contented mind, it behoves us, at least to con-- 
sider how many there are ^at are more destitute than our- 
selves. ' ' ' , ' ■ 

17. • The ambitfOBB are exasperated ivith jealousy against 
thiQse who are more succes^ul than themselves. 

18. Avarice is a singular vice ; the object of all the other 
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passions \» aattsfootion ; -btit thiB ioroieiiis itaetf tntfaont 

Geiftsiag^ aod never ha^Q» to be aalisfied* 

19. Envy is ixoH eonfined to those wko adofjt the same 
professions, and follow the same pursuits in life; but the 
rich envy the learned.; the Ipamed, thie rich» dec. 

20. It is not a fact, that the mind is always more tran^ 
quil in secluaon ; if this were the case, oahnness, instead 
of being an acquisition of men, would be the happy kit of 
women, who would enjoy the peaceful repose of their 
homes, occupied solely in attentions to their domestic con. 
cems ; but their retreat is 0K)le$ted by trouble, agitetion, 
jealousies, envy ; and, it is the resort of superstkion. 

21. It is not by the greater or lesser number of avoca- 
tions ; it is by virtue or vice the noiiid either secinros tran- 
quillity or is plunged into distraction. 

22. Changing our mode of life is equally inacbqoate to 
relieving us from agitations ; the cause of which exists in 
our ignorance, that prevents ns ^^m bekig resigned to the 
vicissitude of events. 

23. The man, who is subjected by his passions, wdll not 
be capable of attending to the counsels that may be giv^en 
him. 

24. Weak minds are most susce^itible of provocattion : 
an irritable man ought not to be too ready to punish* 

25. In some respects, rage is terrible ; -bnt it is lidica- 
lous on other accounts : of all the passions, ^tas drarws or 
us mdst aversion and contempt. 

26. Sensible men, lest their passions mif^ he peiliir&ied, 
o^ght to fortify themselves by such peaamiiigs as )«re cal- 
culated to counteract their &ree, m oareteir that ^ey tnay 
be prepared with the means of i«sistaiKe4)elbrelmnd,Bk0i»M 
it happen to them to be in the way of excitement. 

27. It is easy to peroei¥e the iMeote tif others ; biA this 
is of no advantage lo us,imlMi we:pn^t^faeK^tO{^$rr!^t 



skntlitir'Auldl fii-^Mirielv^, <yf^to'1(^' ns on our guard 
against them. : '' 

..29^ Hoi^iv^oJt^sdxendariQ others the ^oes ty% #hich 
he is himself infected^ draws. a^'ntioil to his own defects, 
aod the i^aih&hei.oaslS'bn others TebouhdS' on himselfJ ' 

29. Every man commits faults ; but he may be deemed 
ktemrigible.who refuses* to ttake.in good part the counsels 
andijfemonsli^^iaoeathatai^a&red hira»< < • 

30. It is by the charms of his'oharaieter tfaQ$ a* man dif- 
fiiaea^joy foidi^^amlre oh't}iQ9!9 axouad hkn. 

91* ThoL dilferejit situationB of life are coiilbnmble to the 
characters of those by whom they are filled. 
. (Every situaJtion of life^seryes £bF the jformation of charac- 
ter.) — Paley. 

32. We^riiotild derive from philosophy all the assistance 
it can letHi'«i&.against.the vehemence of our characteris. 

33. All advantages happen not to every man ; and the 
great, talent ; is 'Mlf'^lsnowiledge* 

34. Obscurity will shield us from the shafts of envy. 
dd%-.>W)e'OUght^to be -prepared against the vicissitudes of 

IiSg; ifwre arisinoapaihk of rasigiiationy we shall not even 
know how to support good fortune with prudence and mode- 
ratMW* .»',.'•!■ 

BOm Fools neglectandidespise the ben^ifitB they possess ; 
they turn all their viewstowards the future revise men de- 
riva^cesent pleaflure -fkim the thoughts of whaitthiey have 
enjoyed, and evH^n lo^ advantages are reflected on without 
disaatisfaotaon. • . 

37. Our envious and discontented tempers, prevent us 
fioHii enjoying those advantages we possess, and' we persist 
in. 'tdM&'iadnJgBQbe iofhopea< which ought nevev'to hare en- 
tered into our conceptions. < , . , i 

9&-. iSotoiei alwa.y»\fi]id pretexts for cotanpl«dning and re- 
'pioing* ii' '"yu htf.'- /V'-c*:^ • • •- -^ ••..'••,•. * 

13* 
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jcnce rather, that any thing is left. 

. M. WiithaniiUandpl€ttfl«DAICMpttr^)ldie^^igfaftof«^ 

fcolitme ilaeif is readeittdT fen ^mmtouo* 

41* The man who etares his' imod mth> salvtar j trutlis, 
wiM digest himself of pride. 

42^ Wo must &rst become strongly attA«hedv to -mtue, 
before we can cease to be ambitiotts iti rospel^'Of that to 
which the genereltty aapire^ 

43. To Corego those thinf^.whioh the feneraiity of men 
appiiee&atGy though worthy of eootempt^ r»|ittres a strong 
and firm understanding. 

44. That which pleases the iiiultit«Rky diagasts the vir- 
tuous few. 

•4$. To those who stand in need of our assistances, we 
should wiUiagly lend ^all. the serrioes prudently in our 
fM>wer. 

46. Our fortune is chequered; we should make the 
good compensate'fo^ the eviL 

47. Asensihld man is sometimes able to derive advanta- 
.ges fhun oonjunctures the most usfavoambiey and to turn 
tbem to soane good account* 

46. If we are wise, we shall make the besf of favoura- 
.ble oppoTtmntiBs, without afflicting ourselves too sfenously 
about thoaa"that are 'unfavourable* 
. 49.. 'Noliiiiig is ntolpo natural asd honourable thsm a pro- 
per mttefttion to imprwe oar condilion, provided it is ac- 
complished by means which do not trespass'.fipon those of 
others. • ..... 

50. The (term justicevi^ a^heaMefBfot • oardy to the act 
of rendering to ot&ers. liteirdue^ibui^'to^doiiigtliesaaneto 
ourselves and our families. .-^i « 

.51. To neglect impit>viBgioaif ibBima ^ mipfiyiiig those 
things that are necessary or convenient for the umb of 

"I 



lU;^, ;tbim(#i fe^'. 'oil<m^8Jhp lijktte we i«iv<v W^wJAte del- 
ing a very mean and absurd part. 

§2. .:]^^ npbi^ ^aij^y wiHfM ^e fOifiigie ia peaariDUisness, 
in order to guard againM the loss of his •small. ^operty, oo 
(no^than he should .resttMHift the unsocial state of celibacy 
that he m^ h«.ve neither friends mot children to lose ; }m 
mind should 1^ armed by reason ifcgainst aU untoward oon- 
tingencies; our fea£s should not wrong us, by preventing 
our using the means for obtf^tug (gratificatidns. 

53. ForUjHie.wlU Bomoiim^ snatch away in an insftant 
what it has taken a hmg time, and cost much labour, to ac- 
quire. 

54. The hopes derived from our children are remote, 
and very uncertain ; most parents ,^nd their days witbinst 
seeing them cealissed. 

55. We should take pains, in £>nnii^ the numners joid 
characters of our children, from their earliest in&ney» 

56. We should be particularly attentive in the choice of 
preceptors, so that our children should not, through our in- 
attention, be committed to the chaige of servile, vulgar, or 
weak men. 

57. It is no small error to think, that the defects of those 
children who seem naturally disposed to be perterse, can- 
not be corrected by discipline, and by taking pains to en. 
dow thforn with virtuous ioqparessions ; under negligent trest. 
meat, a good disposition becomes vitiated; the vices of a 
bad one are eradicated by careful instructiixi. 

58. There is nothing of greater importance, than to Und 

for our children, masters of unblemished characteis, irre- 

,1 

proachable morals, unobjectionable mani^rs, and who are 
eminent for their knowledge ; for the source and origin of 
every thing that is. Valuable in life, is a good education^ 

59. Fathers Ought not to foe too hjotak and severe. 

6(1» It is better ftxr the resentment of a parent to be sharp 
and severe for the moment, than to be settled and lasting; 
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4^ imphvealAlity is n6 small ^i^^tfc^uim&t&taLlMCyed and 
antipathy. ' \ / *' 

61. When parents a^8hanidie(M,hii>«^^e«iii'i<'1iie'expeGted 

that their <rhildren will be differeirt ? - 

*. 62. He who wishes to be the father of estimable chil^h^n, 

must search for a wife worthy of being their mother. 

63. Those who marry women much richer than th^n- 
selves, are not the husbands of their spouses^ but slav^ to 
the fortunes they have brotight. 

64. Women who, by dictation and violence, atteaipt to 
restrain their husbands from dissipation and improvident ha- 
bits, only irritate them and render them more perverse ; 
hot if they endeavour gently to persuade them, they more 
easily obtain their purpose. 

65. Love partakes so much of modesty,' continence, and 
fidelity, that it awakens these virtues in the bosoms of those 
who were previously strangers to them. 

66b Those: who are influenced by love, are freed from 
^1 other constraints. 

. 67« The mind has not only a principle of sense, of un- 
derstanding, of memory ; but also of love. 
- 68. A woman should have no male .friends, but those 
.who are the friends of her husband. 
• 60; Those* who seek a host of friends^ know not tiwt 
they will find a swarm of enemies ; and theytwifi soon 
iearn, t^at the animosity of hatred is a muck more active 
principle than the good. will of friendship. 

76. Friendship is weakened and extinguished by 4ivid- 
ing it amongst too great a number of pereons. 

.71. Whst.satis&ction can result from the indulgence of 
a taste for forming cofitinually new acquaintances— -fpom 
a facility of relinquishing former attachments, and of being 
always charmed with iour latest acquired -friealds?. The 
consequence is, that for the. sake of snaking afresh'inti- 
xaacy, wie - lose those friends i on iwhom we.nnight havelde- 
pendcd. 
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72. Nottiing is mcme eontemptible, nora gi^atef pfroof 
of a light charaeter, than a disposition to form hasty fiiend- 
«htps ; and yet, nothing is more common : the considera- 
tion that friendship must arise from congeniality of mind, 
should be the greatest motive against contracting it too 
suddenly. 

73. In order that our friendships should i>e ]>ermanent, 
it is necessary to employ much time in estimating' their 
worth. 

74. Our judgment respecting our friends should be 
formed before^ and not after we have become attached to 
them. 

75. It is not -without considerable unpleasantness, that 
we can manage to rid ourselves of a disagreeable acquailit- 
BQce» 

76. In circumstances where the valuable services of 
friendship would be acceptable, the discovery is melancholy 
that we have had none but false friends. _ 

77 i No one likes to find himself neglected by one whom 
he has regarded as :a friend. 

76. If we look into onr own defects, our vices and jfbi- 
bles, we shall be convinced, that «the friend we need is not 
he who will commend us, but he who win speak freely,. 
Slid by whose suggestions and remonstrances we may de- 
rive benefit. 

79. A fiiend is not wanted to be one's counterpart, and 
to repeat all our emotions ; but we need the friend who 
will accompany us dn our researches for truth, and aid us 
ia rectifying -our judgments. 

80. True friendship i»equires virtue to make it honoura- 
ble, freedom to make it pleasant, and kind^>ffices to render 
it useful. 

81. It is not by rigour and austerity that friendsbip be- 
comes i»^)ectiJ»le; it shoidd be attended by propriety and 
dignity:; init witb these, imatdWM mni kindnesa are Mt •^* 
consistent. 
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82. We should not at once regard, him who praises us 
^ a flattojrer ; coynmendations are not incompatible with 
Ifiendship ; it may be employed occasionally with adran- 
4age as well &s reproach* 

83. The sycophant sufficiently announces ' himself as a 
flatterer ;* but the flattery against which we should be on 
our guard, is that which does not so readily discover itself 

as such. 

84. Flattery has the quality of fitting itself like, an elas- 
tic dress ; it readily assumes the form and appearance of 
what it aflects to be : as it is by false imitations rthat tlie 
flatterer deceives us, and disguises himself; so it behoves 
us to employ those tests by which he may be discovered 
and exposed. 

85. When the purse is empty and the kitchen cold, then 
the voice of flattery is no longer heard. 

86. If sincere friends are desirable at any time, it is when 
we are in prosperity. 

87. It is with sincerity as with some medicines ; employed 
incessantly, it afflicts and gives pain, without being at- 
tended by any benefit : we should know how and when io 
make our candour a kindness. 

88. We should concede to our enemies the merits and 
honours they justly deserve, and this will prove that our 
complaints against them are not dictated by hatred, but 
that we have just reasons for being offended on account of 
.their injustice or impropriety towards us. 

89. It is better not . to be too sharp observers, nor too 
searching for faults. In advanced life, the sight is weak, 
and the hearing obtuse, and occasion may be taken of these 
infirmities, skilfully to aflfect not to notice things which are 
seen very plainly, and to have no knowledge of what has 
been heard perfectly well. 

90. ." My conscience torments mo for having acted cri- 
. «ii»ajly ; 'tis a corrodiag ulcer in my flesh :" remorse ne- 
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rer quits us ; it rankles and prey& trpon our constitution; 
Bnd racks and tortures our ]aainds4 

91. It is not without reason that we regard those as im- 
pudent who extol themselves; because it would become 
them to be modest, even though others should deign to 
commend them. 

92. Those who show themselves greedy of praise^ ^ve 
room ibr its being suspected, that they feel themselves 
greatly deficient in laudable qualities. 

93. To talk of one's self as being some one of great im- 
portcmce, and as though one had a right to assume the sa- 
periority over others, is justly deemed a rudeness, because , 
it is an impertinence to every one. 

94. It is allowable, however, to affirm our own merits, 
when we are attacked by calumny, or if we are unjustly 
accused. 

95. It is impolite to contradict the commendations we 
hear given to others ; nevertheless, if it happen that we 
know these prakes to be misplaced, and might have a perni- 
cious tendency, it is then our duty. to set those right 'v^fho 
hear them. 

96. If a queistion is put to another in our presence, it is 
unmannerly to put ourselves forward to reply. 

97. He who snatches the word from another's mouth, to 
speak himself, is impertinent, even if he explain the subject 
correctly ; if he does not, he is ridiculous. 

98. The mind should neither be too bold, nor too timid ; 
for the one produces rashness and imprudence, and the other 
falls into servility : the great art is, to preserve a medium 

in all things. 

99. Let us not be imitators of those who attempt to oor- 
rect their timidity by impudence ; their rusticity by buf- 
foonry ; their bashfulness by effrontery ; and their coward- 
ice by ferocity. 

100. In order to free ourselves from diffidence, we should 



aceufltom oufselves to act on triflbig subjeots^ and' esiexcise 
ourselves frequently on occasions of minor importance* 

101. It is useful to a timid man, to habituate himself to 
act with freedom in little matters, and not to approve too 
readily what is devoid of merit. 

102. There is a weak sort of people, whose breeding has 
not supplied them with a proper confidence ; but they are 
easily influenced, and they readily yield to whatever is pro* 
posed, and afterwards as lightly fail in their words, and be- 
lie themselves. 

103. We observe many whom false shame prevents 
from refusing an improper request, and who thereby ex. 
pose themselves to just shame, and deserved reproach. 

104. It may be remarked of weak people, that they are 
aware beforehand of the inconveniences they are about to 
incur ; but still they have not the firmness to avoid them: 
compunction is not only suffered, after the act is completed, 
but even before its commission. 

105. It is not only in pecuniary matters that those who 
are wanting in decision are apt to err ; but on more serious 
occasions, they are wanting in firmness in not adopting the 
determinations which reason suggests. 

106. It is necessary to withstand importunity in .matters 
of small consequence, if we wish to become capable of de- 
clining to make concessions of greater magnitude. 

107. Philosophy undertakes a difficult task -when she 
pretends to cure garrulity. 

108. The fault of not being able to restrain one's 'tongue, 
arises from not being able to listen. 

109. Intemperance of speech is cured with . diiBculty ; 
philosophy composes her remedy of words, but these only 
opiate upcm those who will listen ; and they are n^t heard 
by him who has no restraint upon his own tongue^. 

110. To hear and be heard, are two things of whidi' a 
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t^U^^t^vp vf^ ,f^ .ft0yec. d^jjye .)^t^U * l?!^: 8^Wo»R g^ins 

licT^d ; ^p4 , ftp, Qr^t,is:,giv^ft M? iftvJi>%b]^}^, ^qyew ,^hgft ^^ 

j^5>€i^li^s the tr^tji. ! . 

,lfl2. ,JEyein jLliie. 9pr?5pfuiy>,9f a.Jt>a<l^c^,tl^t Jb;|»Q^^^ |^ow U> 

be silent, is preferable to that of a good man who talks Wr 

ce^ssant^y. *» 

JL^B^ Cujfiq^ity i8,the coust^ compamon of,gf^rrulity« 
^1,X^, ,Cqriq;jiitj.J?ippppxe^ a yjpe in^h^u it ^s qi^ly.^ i^cl^g 

to learn what is amiss respecting others. 

.M?/ ,y WVi? 9PTW!ty ><ffli?y Bl^ascfl jnfffh evils of re- 
cent occurrence ; it is necq^paryttey .^byQul^ be.y^t fxes^li^ 
sh^ takes d^f^g^t on^yip promulgj^t^ngx^w c^Jjafnitijes. 

lie. We^ shoujd not groyf apgry amj^st jesting Bfid .b,aru 
tering, for , we make purselves enemies ther;^by ; nqr in (dis- 
cussions, because they then p^ange intp, disputes ;. nor jp 
instructing, becai4Sjaipstruction^hen.l?epomes our Antipathy ; 
nor in prp^perjty, beca.uae.it adds to the, eAvy. with, wjiich 
others are filled. 

117. We piake a jest of thoi^e fops who cf^-e. always. ad- 
ji^^^t^ng the set of f heir dress ip^ pubhc. 

,1^18. Most men begin to practice the |^rt of ^sp^^king, be- 
fore, they hiave been exercised in f h^t .9f hearjtnjg. 

11^,. We ought to be. candid enough to e^tol.tj^e. merits 
of him who speaks, but not suffer his address to lead us 
into incaution ; to regard his talents with pleasure, hut in- 
vestigate strictly the justness of his rea^qnjj^g ; pot to be 
influenced by the authority of the speaker, bi;t to scruti- 
pizp acctjrately the grounds of his argument : the orator's 
object should be considered, rather than jhi/3 eloqju^pce ad- 
mired. 

120. InsteadiOf being. difficult, it is yerye^sy to, criticise 
what jis spoken by another ; the dijfficuUy lies j^j ^^y^ng 
any thing better ourselves. . , . . ! 
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• 121. We address a prepkjsses^erf auditor, whom we caii 
by no means please and soften ; ftill of pride and seif-Opin- 
ion, he wishes, T)y his disdain, to convince others that he 
could hav^ advanced something far betier himself*. 

122. He whose pride and silly ambition' tender liim envi- 
ous of another's speech, canrtot ^ve his attention to hear 
him; • ' •' • • ' ' .' • ''■-:■• 

123. Our admiration is not confined to those sentiments 
which are uttered in few wordk; but we are even pleased 
with those that are e!xpressed by means of signs, and Without 
the aid of sounds. 

124. On som6 occasions, no words that could be spoken 
would be sO expressive as silence. 

125. We display a contracted mind When we are unable 
to embrace ah enlarged view of a subject ; attending only 
to the minor particulars, and raising questions' upon every 
sentence and every syllable. 

• 156. Nothiilg is more disagreeable than those repulsive 
•men, who Ure deficient in affiibility : the way to become es- 
teemed, is to be able to make concessions in a dispute. 
■ 12'7. 'To confide our secrets to others, is to have recourse 
to confidence in them, arid to cease having it in ourselves. 
'" 1*28. In* following different pursuits, We can render little 
professional assistance to each other ; but difference of pro- 
fcssioh prevents jealousies, and still enables us sometimes to 
1)e of mutual service. 

129. To indulge our unrestrained and irrational appe- 
tites, is 6, kind of license which is . mean and * degrading ; 
and it is always attended by repentance.. 

130. A sedentary life, spent in indolence, withers both 
body and mind at' the same time. , 

131. Bodily exercise ought. not to be neglected ; it gives 
lis strength, and occasions our being well-constituted : iB 
youth, We should acquire a' constitution capable of leading 
to old age. 



» » 
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13i2« KjmdBesatj9.Qi4ipalsproj|iotea hiiip^ty. 

Idd. In generalship a seccNad fault is ic^^cii/^^ble* 
* 134. The most violent and dfuigeroua pubJOl^. faotioas, 
arise too often from private disputesi and.misunderst^dings. 

135. The natural right of mankind is liberty ; but we 
should eonform to those constitutional laws that are neoes- 
sary to preserve society and indirviduals from inj^ustice, and 
for punishment of inj^uries committed* . , . , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

• ■.••.• • • . •• 

S12JLBCTION3 FROM THE THOUGHTS OF FLUTABCH ON 

SUPEBSTITION 

1. As there can be no good experienced in a state of in- 
sensibility, or non-existence, ^o there can be no evil ; and' 
as good and evil can only pertain to those who exist, so they 
can have nothing to do with those who have ceased to ^- 
ist :• they that are dead, therefore, are placed in the same 
state asithat in which* they wore before their birth. 

2. Death, to all men, is' the- end of life ; but it is not so- 
in' the notions of the superstitious * they imagine their sen- 
sations will ejctend beyond animation itself; they prolong 
ilieir terrors beyond the term of their existence ; they con-" 
trive to associate with death the idea of sufferings which' 
will never terminate. At the moment they are about td be' 
relieved from all their troublie$ by death, they alarm tfiem- 
selves with ideas of paitod that never will cease ; the depth 
of th^ imaginary helt a»e present to their view-; burn&g 
torrents flow before their ey6s ; uhconsuming butnings af- 
finght their imagination r frightful darkness thi'ckfehs around 
ikem ; horrible spectres sbocfc their sight ; p(tr&:ble sHW^k^ 
ahrnn- their ears ; judgment and torture are- 'b^ifote th'^ni ; 



they see the earth t!feft\^ astrtidef, arid' uttfitlfdffidlle g\d& 
complete theilr tniseftei^'. 

«. Whoever sfririfts hl'tttire 6f gdds, diteads'^ery^ thfrig*— 
tife earth, the sea, the aii', the ^, the dlouds, the light, 
darkness^ silence, dr^artl^, &d. 

4. The silipeiistifi6t»' see Horrid sjiecttfes tini Iiidebu* 
phfentbrtis in theft slfeep ; fheir be*\i^iWdi^6d itndgiilatibil Cre- 
ates tortures by which they ar'e crushed sind torn ; they 
fancy they hear commands as dreadful as they are whim^ 
sical, and '^Ybicb they are constramed to obey. 

5. A superstitious person dreads his fancied god, and 
yet fancies that he finds refilge ih his bosom. 

6. The fears derived from superstition are more cause- 
less and stupid than those of any other kind. 

7. Of all disorders of the mind, religion is that which oc* 
casions the greatest extravagance, the most inconi^istent 
workings of the afiectionsj <^Hnions the most coatradictbry, 
and which clash most one with another. 

8. Consider the atheist in his trouble, and learn to re* 
spect hitp ; he undergoes his misfortunes in silencse; and 
seeks the means of help and coiisolatioin in himself. The 
conduct of the supeistitious is entirely different ; if* he has 
the smallest trifle to enoountetv it is the fancied divinitj 
which pours down upon hiai an inexhaustabie' torrent of 
suffering ; he is the ob^t of celestial wrath ; it is god who 
punishes him ; he has but to subxnit ta his doom^ and he 
thinks it is merited ; down he caats himaeU* to the earthi 
or on his knees^ with upraised hands he beseeches hid wraths 
fial god to spare him, a poor na^erable mnner« 

9. Is the atheist sick 1 — He ended^vours to ascertftia i^ 
he has not committed some excess in his. dieit-v<^ hifcon^ 
dupt has not been irregular ? It is in htmseli^ and in thait 
which suxroxmds him he s9eHi» for the cause of his indispou 
sitippr. But, if the believe* is^ at. aU dlso^der«d> or if he 9iA* 
tains any loss of fortune, it is the visitation of heaven — it is 



the hand of hisxflvitiity whfch is Tieavy updriWiiV; ,lie would 
think hewa^ striving, agqinst ' go(^, ^gi^d {:ovoUi])f against 
the sentence f£ hk hmivwAy jti^ge, if he wove to regard 
the circumstance as merely happening in the course of na- 

tawJatod hufnah relations/ " 

10. Tlilat atheism should be deemed impiety, and thkt 
supersfftion sitould be prbnbuhced piety, is the judgment of 
stupidity. ' ' 



CHAPTER XX. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE GOLDEN VERSES, &C., OF 

TVTHAGOKA^. 

, ' . • ■'.•-.< 

1. Evejpystai? is a world,* or mass of substantial consist 
tency, or assemblage of the natural orders of animated, ve* 
getating^ and mineral compounds in the infiniteLCther. ' 

2. In the 'system of the universe, suns are theinasses of 
gxea^r .magoitude^ about which the lesser> masses in their 
contiguity, Qr the planets^ revolve. . 

3. The earth is a globe which admits of antipodes ; it is 
not motionless, ilor . situated in the centre of the spheres ; 
but it is one of those- planets whose orbits of revolution per- 
tain to our particular solar system^ • ■' . • 

4. The surface of the moon- is divemified .by : mountains 
and valleys : the moon, as .well as stms and primary pla-. 
nets, is habitable* • . > ; 

5. Mankind havd ever Hved, aod the genus t?»aft,'iiev)ec' 
had a begJWAg. i . . . i 

6« Death is the destiny of all men. 

<* What tben is 4eath, but ancient matter drest 
In ffome fiew figure and a Taried vest ? ' ' 

. JFhiWft)Ltlo9|piarQ:buttt}t9yfd-: ^otbinf di«f."> 
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<* Ajwk US the softened wax lusw maIb.m^vml • ■ 
TniS| face assumes, and that, impression leaves ; 
xIMp^ caueQ by tJWBy tlow by' anothvet nsme,-^ 

7. On the extensive theatre of the worlds, white janany 
struggle for the glory of a o/ame^ a^d most meaprnt after 
the advantages of fortuixe ; there are a few, aad indeed but 
a few, who are neither eager to amass wealth, nor ambi- 
tious of fame, but who are sufficiently gratified by being 
spectators of the interesting scene. 

8. It is the province of science to be conversant with 
those objects that are immutable and eternal in their na- 
ture, and which, therefore, can alone properly be said to 
exist. 

9. The end of philosophy is^ to free the mind from those 
impediments which hinder its progress in attaining the 
knowledge of nature, and to rai^ it to the cotiteniplation 
of immutable tiruthi 

10. Through philosophy we hare this adv&ntag&-^to be 
itotOBtshed at nothing ; for wonder partakes of ignOi'ance, 
or arises fipom doubt ; both of which are removed by the 
knowledge of the natural Conditions, and by an exatniii&- 
tiott' into the '- properties Of every thing; 

Ifl'. Ml tnegt acknowledge wisdom to be of the highest 
impoptaitc^r and yet' few endisavbur tb t>btain it. 

12. To conceive and jiad^ aright, caii only be the attri- 
bute of a'few*; it' caff cMUly belong to those who ar^ wdl- 
iBtfbrmedy and tlieseaare not nnmy. 

13. The most important branch of instriictioii is^- to in* 
fowtt the mind <wi»ceniiiig;g6od and evil. 

14. The chief office of the mind is, to know^ imd oontditt* 

plate* 

15. It is the fault of a man devoid of an improved under- 
standing, to adhere to all men'a opinions, especially to 
those which ar^ nkintanied btf Hia gfeater MwKMiT. 
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1^;> I)o that wimfti^ymr judge ito 1p^< righV wfaarteTer IM 
Tulfjftr may think o£ jool; if joftr dei^^ise liieip praise^ tdteft' 
regiiiid oftiia their oensuue. . . 

17. Be not intimidated by vain threoftsr ; let them hot di^i 
vert yQitt>froN» yoUr iaudalble pirpioses. 

18. If a man, after sbavnigdntttrediatio the ways' of wis- 
dom, tuntsosideaAd- jS^^rlNiJkies them^ iHr is in vain Sot him to 
imagine hiiBseU^iivM^g ;. he ifldec^. 

1^« Do yoil fiadyounsi^lf^ttaf^ked by lying aspersionr? 
-*— have fa^ieikte; sui^port tins ubpiew^antntos withcalm^ 
Dess. 

20. Let to persoii, eitkoi? )&yhis^ actions or dis^^oUi^^e, 
lead you to say or do a thing, thalt ail some day might b# 
preiiudioiai to you* 

21. No enjoyment can be felt where the mind is distmrbL 
ed by th6 conseioitimesis of guilty or by fears about futuriCy, 

22. The most amjile dnd perfect giratificsdtim is totm 
found in the enjoymeoit of moral and intell^tual pleasukf^s. 

23. If you have it in your power to do good, you ought 
to ^ It ; ability is here a«ar akin to itteessity : su6h ii the 
rule you should follow* ^ 

24. Various and manifold are the uses of opiportunity. 

25. Propriety and seasofialj^niess are the first things to 
be regarded in oUr conversati<»3^ sixd in our intercourto 
with the world.. 

26. In all society > a due respect mttst be had for jvtst 
subordination. 

27. Politeness consists in an evenness of mind, which bm* 
eludes at the same time both insenttbility and too much ^^aar* 
neliiness ; a quick diseemment to perceive iinmediaNiely the 
di^erent characters of men ; and by an agreeable coodesoto^ 
sioni to ada{it oftrselves to eadh man's taste ; not td flatter 
his vanity, but to calm his passions ; a forgetting of omv 
selves in order to s^ek what may be ple^bsing t6t)th^rsy 
yet in so delicate a manner, as not to let them pere^ive 
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tfaletmre are-fiO' employed :• it knouts ^ hoir to eontradii^i a 
nub with respect, and to compliment him without adulatiioii ; 
and it is equally removed from ■ an insipid oompkdl^anae, 
and a low lEamiliartty. ' / .-•'..'! 

28. Esteem it no .small part xjf a gbod edneatioo, to be 
able to bear 'with the want of it in others: . « • 

• 29. Seek not to shine by lauocl^fig^ '6ttt into ilk>jddged 
expenses, as if you wereignorant of what was suitable and 
becoming; neither pride yourself 'Ofl' e;xbe»Bive economy : 
nothing is' preferable to the just mei(^um:wi»ich«boiild be- 
adhered tt) in all things. 

,• dO. Comprehend manjr things in few words, and not 
few things in many -woxds.. • . ' , 

31. We ought either to be silent, or to sayAvbat is better 
iiosan silence. .. j '• 

. 82. To deprive wormwood of its bitterness, and to take 
away liberty from speech, are both alike. ' 

.. 89* There- ds less daiiger in throwing a stone at random> 
than an idle word. • - - 

34. .Reflect well befok-ei acting ; avoid . having to Wush 
for your folly through too great precipitation : imprudent 
acts or words are 4he province of a fool. 

' -35. Engage in no. projects that may turn to your dis- 
suivantage ^ beware lof :entering on' an' affttir whibh you will 
not be able to carry through ; and begin by' acquiring the 
itifiwmatian necessary. -for your guidanoe; : 

36. Let uprightness influence you in all your actions, 
and .be sincere 'in* whatever you say ;• let reason be your 
gnidt even in the smallest mattei^. 

•«j 87. Rather than attempt to cover your faults with words, 
endeavour to amend them. 

tMSS.'Do nothing mean in the presence of others, nor in 
secret ; let it be your chief law to respect yourself. 

.''SO. Shun ambitipn and vain glory, because these chiefly 
esotte envy. . ' . . • . . 



40;^ Ai^oid ddhg' n^y thkg> thi^' ittight extite efiv^ or 
malice against you. 

4i/> Th^ d&^l:^ «yf impei^ttity ii^ Iboli^, becatiito it knbWs 

42. It is better tKfcif tKos^ With i^hotct yoti ai'e allied, shO\il<l 
respect you' mthfei« tlwiA tbey lihbtild' feaT you ; for esteem 
^3titiompMkm rei^ect, but* fear is attfeiided by hatred. 

4^; Mach ^seretioii is necessary in the breeding tfritf 
educ^tibii di children : i^rbof ahd correction are only n^. 
fill when they are accompanied, on the part of the parent 
or 1^A<iher, with evident nterks of Affection. 

44. Let youth be trAfeed' ill' the best coui^6 of life, and 
hfcbitivill reAder ft the most feasant. 

45'. Yotttig p^sottfer lih^Uld' bte accustomed to restraint, 
in order that they may learn to submit to the atrthority of 
reason* 

46. We shouW' avoid, with oftr utmoa* care, and use our 
utmost endeavours to remove, sickness from the body, igno- 
wMtee fVom the mind, predominance from the appetites, dis- 
cord from our families, and excees from all things. 

47. Many things, especially love, are best learnt late. 

48. Neglect not your health ; indulge with moderation 
in eating, drinking, «Ad< essercise : the quantity to be pre- 
scribed is that beyond which you cannot partake with im- 
punity. 

49. Sobriety is Iheratrength of the mind; for it preserves 
reason unclouded by passion. 

50. No man is free who has not the command over him- 
self, but suffers his passions to coatroul him. 

51. The faculty of continence fe better than the greatest 
wealth. 

^« DmhkMriieas ht 4ib& can&eiwworm whixAi cotisitnes 
the ]^w«is of ther mndk 

S3^ Acquire the habit of ooaittofiing your appetiites, yii/itt 
iM) y<»hiir i»4iiigaBoe% and jponr aogor* > 



,.^4* Let your table be frugal ; b^sh ilrom it all luxu- 
ries. . / • 
, 55. Choose that jpefsiaii for y<nir fneod whom yov k<^w 
to be the most worthy ; turn not away from the juatiiess af 
his counsels, £uid follow Jbds useful e^cample* 

56. Between friends, mutual oo^Edence is never for a 
moment, to be interrupted^ whether inject or eaiH^st ; for 
lathing can heal the wounds that are occasioned by deceit. 

57. . Beware of losing your friend,on account of a triiHng 
fault. 

58. Prefer even reproaches to flattery;: fiy from the 
flatterer as from the worst of enemies* / . 

59. In encountering those reverses which happen to 
men, learn to support their unpleascgUaess wijth patience 
aiid fortitude.. 

60. You will find that men are themselves the cs^use of 
their suflerings. Wretcfiea ! they are bluui to the goo4 
that lies before them, and. they are deaf to the truths, that 
are addressed to, them.. How few perceive the trxie. reme- 
dies for their eviisc 

*' Let not soft slumbers close your eyes, 
' Before you've recollected thrice . - - •- ' 

\ \ -Your train of actionE through the day s^ . : 
, * Where havp my feet tfftced put their rv^aj ? 
What have I learnt, wherever I've been ; 
From all Pve heard, from all I've seen ? 
» What knovvlmore^ tKat*8 wcertili the •knowing .? 
What have I done, that's worth the doing ? j / 
What have I souglit that I should shun ? 
- ■' What <f«ty!iave I left undone? ' 

Or into ^jrhatiiqw folli«B run V^^ - > 
. ., . The0e6^1f<e(^qui|ie8 aid the mind, , j - 

To shun the ill— toward virtue's paths inclined." 

^ 01.' Pytlflfagopas^ according to Ovid, taught the doctnne 
of constant destruction and renovation of the surface erf the 
globe ; and- h^ illustrated this doctrine by an appe,al to the 
great physical changei^^lmoTiS'ly inoper«tioh9--*^uch fis the 



convei^ibn t>f l&rid into sea, and fe^a irlto'lahtl ; the excava- 
tions of vAlleys by rivers' and ffoodi^ ; the alluvidl deposi- 
tions'; and 'the effects of earthqtiakes and volcanoes in con- 
vulsing and el^evnting tile strata of the earth. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ^KGUMiSm' 0^ 7H£ : RAt'XONAUSTS AOAlNSt THK.DOfl- 
HATISTS, IN PEXONSTBATXON OF THE X0:^.£XXST£NC£ QV 
DEITY. 



/ • > . 



{Ascribed to JBlpicurus.) . :- 

1. Fabulous persuasion, or faith, is the approbation of 
feigned ideas or notions: it is the credulous belief in. the 
reality of phantoms. 

2. The dogmatists finding themselves beaten out of .the 
field of reason, fact, and even probability, by force of the 
positive demonstration opposed to them, that a comprehender 
of the iiniverse is morally impossible, because it is neces- 
sarily infinite and urjcomprehended, begin upon some new 
ground, which they prove not, but would h^ve it humbly 
granted without argument or understanding. 

3. The dogmatists hold a god, as. they call their notion, 
to be the efficient cause. Now let us inquire concerning 
this god ;, and only to confute and put down their presump- 
tion and arrogance, we say as follows : 

4. The things we understand, and' of the existence of 
which there can be no rational doubt, must bfe understood 
as feeing somewhere in place. Now, forasmuch as among 
the dogmatists, some affirm that god is a boidy, and others 
say he is incorporeal ; some fable him as having a' human 
form, and as creating man in his own image, and others 
deny this story ; some locate him, and others generalize 
him • some will have it that he pervades the world, aiid 



others plw?ei him in & hpfty^,beyiWMl4Jfp^w/?lr^ 5 mf^y^ 
tb&t . this god hiopjsdf is a (jl^iVi^ h^i^> ^^ • i9fhf^TS jtpl^ 
^im to be eternal; so that t^]:e,js^j(LO agreenof^ fMQ^oog 
them as to his persomiifty^c^vl iocatfon. .Qqw w\ we haye 
an idea of this said god, not having an indubitable know- 
ledge of his substance, iior_of_hi^ form, nor of the place 
where he is ? Let them first agree upon what they think 
god to be, and then thqy 9)ay,f^^^vpur to represent him 
to us, and may require that we should consider their state- 
• ments, and, if of weight, 3rield to tkem ; but, while they 
disagree irreconcilably among themselves, we cannot re- 
ceive any assertions from them as undoubtedly true. 

5. " But," say they, ** conceive within yourself some- 
thing incorruptible and blessed, $p[)d think, god, to be.fsuqh !" 
This is silly ; for, not ki^gwing the sub^t^nce of the thinj, 
neither can we know its accidents. LjikewiiSie, let th^ 
show us what is " blessed or (Uyine ;" w:he.t;}^^r it , be that 
which is actiye virtue,, or something that neither hf^hai^y 
business itself, nor ^affords business to a^y othpr ; .for, 4jf[er- 
ing widely in this point,.they. show, that what they cfiU bless- 
ed, is nothing determinedj^ and consequently, that ,this "some- 
thing blessed;" or, the pretended blessed divi?[ju[ly,Js.nQthiiig 
at all. Let them show that any one of the attributes, with 
which ignorance clothes its dei%d pl;^antom, can^ for a. mo- 
ment, resist the test of moral criticism or r^^i|(^al.i^ye§itiga- 
tion. 

6. As the said god c^ni^ot be demonstrated to.^xist by 
any manifest . proof, so neitberby any thiiigjUppi^nifest; 

, for he. who attempts this CQui:se pf.argumept,^yirill he.dxivi^ 
into injinitey we constantly requiring a, ^d^jnonstrati^^ for 
their divine {dogmas, and for. the fnysteries of f heir. inscru- 
table god. 

,7. Moreover, he who maintains that there exists a ffod, 
Jiolds that he either doth or doth not preside over .the pro- 
, c^es^ of the world. His prpy^dejjce^^then,;n^ust^be either 
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over all, or over some part only ; if over all, then there 
would be no evil or wickedness in the world. But all 
things, as they confess, are full of evil ; therefore, god 
cannot be said to be provident over all. If he presides 
over a part only, why is he provident over some part, and 
not over all ? for ehher he both will and can be provident 
over all ; or he would wish to be, but cannot ; or he can, 
but will not ; or he neither will nor can. If he both would 
and could, then would he be provident over all ; but he is 
not, as is manifest from what has been already alleged ; 
therefore, that he is both willing and atle to be provident 
over all, is not true. 

8. If he is willing, but has not the power, the^i his power 
is exceeded by that cause which hinders him from being 
provident over some things ; but it is absurd to imagine 
a go4 to be weaker than some other thing. If }ie is able 
to superintend all, but will not, in that case he may be 
pronounced malevolent-; if he neither will nor can, then, 
both malevolent and impotent. 

9. Therefore, this fancied god is not provident over the 
things of the world ; and if he is not provident over them, 
neither performeth any work, nor causeth any effect, none 
can say by what means he comprehends there is a god^ 
seeing that it is neither manifest in itself, nor indicated by 
any effects. 

10. In affirming that god is the provider of all things, 
they infer that he is the author of evil ; and in saying that 
he is only provident over some part, then they will be 
forced to confess that he is either malevolent or impotent. 

11. With regard to what they are pleased to call causa- 
tion, i. e. the necessary connexion of cause and effect in 
nature, without which there could be no existence at all ; 
and the fitness of organs for the exercise of their faculties, 
^hich they term design, — on this point, let them also first 
agree among themselves, for they are divided in opinion as 

15 



to the doctrines of emanatLon and etertiity ; sotiie holding^ 
this emanation to have b^en an act of hecedsity, and others^ 
to its having been an act of free volition ; some teaching 
the doctrine of an eternal chaos, and others the dbctrine 
of creation from nothing, and the world's beginniiig at 
some limited period bf diirdtion. Let them show that there 
could ever have existed any thing "withbut a cause, and 
then we will listen to their notion of b first cause : the ab- 
surdity lies, not in conceiving of an infinite series of causes 
and effects ; but in attempting to conceive in a first spring 
of infinite motion or existence. 

12. Also : the universe that is necessarily infinite and 
eternal, cannot have original, or comprehended, or con- 
ceived, priticiples attached to it : it Has not been instituted 
or commenced. In nature, we can only trace a process ; 
we can never discover a principle. 

13. Time can be nothing more than the experience of a 
course of natural phenomena. 

14. Were time finite, then it would have begun at seme 
time, and would end at some time ; and consequently, there 
must have been once a time, when time was not, that is, be- 
fore it began to be; and there will be a tifa^ie when time 
will be no more, that is, when it shall have ceased to be, 
which is absurd ; therefore, time is not determinate. , 

15. The reasoner, thus, prompted by his humanity and 
regard for truth, endeavours with argument to inform the 
mind, and to correct the insolent pretensions and assump- 
tion of the dogmatist* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

«EIJICTION0 FROM THE MORAL REFLECTIONS AND MAXIMS 
OF SADI, THE iPERSIAN PHILOSOPHER AND POET. 

(Though Sadi lived so late as in the eleventh centufy, th^ ji^stness of his 
opinions, and his remoteness from Christendom, seem to entitle him to a place 
in this collection. ) 

1. Which is of the greater importance to miui, pleasure, 
or th^ knowledge of truth,? ^ 

2, Individuals succeed each others generations com- 
mence and end; but the races, of no .generation become ex- 
tiflct. in the universe. 

8. A man is bora ; he commences the building of an 
edifice, and ^e dies ; another is bom, and he commences 
his ediSoein the same manner, and in like manner, he dies. 

4» Be- just, and fear not* 

5, Those labour in. vain who acquire riches, andi do not 
eijoy them ; so. do those also who learn the principles of 
wisdom^ but do not apply them in the conduct of their lives. 

d» He who.is impressed with' good.principle^ while he is 
young, will never be entirely destitute of a sense ef virtue. 

T« Though we reast tqmptati<m, yet we cannot assure 
ouiiselves that we shall- escape slander. 

8» In. a single hour, it may be discovered whether a man 
has good sense, but it will* require years. te determine whe- 
ther he has good, temper, or goodi disposition.. 

9. The diamond is not of ]ess value when buried in the 
ckhI, lior the dust less vile^ when borne by the wind toward 
the sky. 

10. Perseverance accomplishes more than precipitation. 
11* If learning were extinct from the earth, there would, 

Botwithstandingv be no man who wouldthink himself igno* 
rant. 
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12. Wound the feelings of no person mmecessarily ; 
thei% are thorns enough in the path of human life. 

13. We should learn virtue from the yicious, by avoids 
ing, in our own conduct, that which offends us in theirs. 

14. Clemency to the wicked, is an injury to the good. 

15. We should assist and relieve the wretched, for mis- 
fortunes may happen to ourselves. 

16. Our misfortunes should teach us compassion : he 
best can feel for the condition of the wretched, who has 
himself known wretchedness. 

17. There is no harm in visiting others, but let it not be 
so often that they may say '* it is enough :" go not every 
day, that so affection may increase. . 

18. Let him who neglects to nuse the fallen, fear, lest 
when he himself shall have fallen, no one will stretch out 
his hand to assist him. 

19. In adversity, do not visit your friend with a sad 
countenance, for you will embitter his cup ; relate even 
your misfortunes with a smile, for wretchedness will never 
touch the heart of him who is disposed to be cheerful. 

20. Listen not to professions of friendship from him who 
has been capable of forsaking hisformer friend in adversity. 

21. More dangerous than the venom of a serpent is the 
tongue of your enemy, but who pretends to be your friend. 

22. To believe that a feeble enemy cannot injure us, is 
to believe that a spark of fire cannot cause a conflagration. 

23. A wise man will never contend with a fo^l* 

24. Always encounter petulance with gentleness, and 
ill-humour with indulgence. ;, 

25. Vehemence creates dislike, cuid excessive mildness, 
contempt : be neither so severe as to be hated, nor so tame 
as to be insulted. 

26. He who is liberal, has no occasion for bodily strength 
or prowess ; a sinewy arm is less strong than a hand filled 
with gold. 
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ST. He who lives upon the fruits of his own labour, 
escapes the contempt of haughty benefactors. 

28. Sadi was taken prisoner by the Turks, and con- 
demned to work at the fortifications of Tripoli ; but he was 
redeemed from this deplorable state by a merchant of 
Aleppo, who had so much regard for him as ,to give him 
his daughter in marriage, with a dowry of one hundred se- 
quins. This lady, however, being an intolerable scold, 
proved the plague of her husband's liffe, and seems to have 
given him that unfavourable opinion of the sex which ap- 
pears occasionally in his works. During one of their alter- 
cations, she reproached him with the favours her family 
had conferred — ** Are not you the man my father bought 
for ten pieces of gold ?" " Yes," replied Sadi, " and he 
sold me again for a hundred sequins." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE MORAL THOUGHTS OF SENECA. 

1. Moral instructions suc(5eed best when they are im- 
pressed upon our minds in detached thoughts. 

2. Every action, during our whole lives, should be regu- 
lated by considerations of honour or shame to ensue there- 
from. On this rule, morals, or the distinction between 
what we ought to do, and what we ought not to do, are 
founded. Wisdom consists in distinguishing good from 
evil. 

3% The natural lesson of mankind is, in all cases, to do 
as they would be done by. 

4. Let us come back to that incontrovertible truth, that 
every thing happens in* the necessary order of the natur^il 
peoeess, as well ixy morals as in physies-; and let our ccn- 
duet and precepts furnish suoh examples, that even preju- 

16* 
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dice the most blinded, may not be able to remain uncon- 
vinced by our reasons and demonstrations. 

5. Good sense keeps always in close alliance with na- 
ture. 

6. In physics, an intelligent mind can distinguish one 
phenomenon to be the effect of another : it is the same in 
morals ; the most trivial acts serve as indications whereby 
to judge of characters. 

7. Infinite existence is connected and influenced by a 
chain of order which cannot be broken, and the direction of 
which it is impossible to change ; even against our wills 
we are constrained to proceed on. • 

8. Since ignorance is the cause of our alarms, exemp- 
tion from fear would well repay the pains taken to instruct 
ourselves. 

9. It is the property of knowledge to render its possess- 
or superior to those things which are a terror to other 
men. 

10. Great phenomena, or extraordinary departures from 
the ordinary and common course of events; do not fre- 
quently happen. 

11. The terrors occasioned by unusual phenomena are 
owing to our ignorance of their causes ; and their unfre- 
quency renders their effects upon our minds the more awful. 

12. It is not to be wondered at, that we are as yet igno- 
rant of the natural order, or process, or cause, of the move- 
ments of comets, the appearances of which are so rare, and 
which bodies approach us from such immeasurable distan- 
ces, that we are unable to trace their orbits, or calculate 
the commencements and terminations of their revolutions ; 
yet, they must be arranged with the eternal operations of 
nature ; they move in their proper directions from which 
they cannot stray ; they accomplish their courses, and are 
not extinguished, but merely withdrawn to so remote points 
that w^ can no longer see them. The time will, perhaps, 
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come, when, by> the continued observations of astronomers 
during future ages, facts, that are unknown to us, will be 
plainly demonstrated to our posterity ; and it will then 
only be astonishing, that they should have escaped our pe- 
netration. 

13. In ages to come, the seas may be traversed, and, in 
spite of the winds, and the storms, avarice and ambition may 
discover a new world ; and Thule will then no longer be 
considered as the extreme part of the globe. 

14. Of all that assemblage of substances which disap- 
pear from our sight to return into the bosom of nature, 
from whence they sprung and will continue to springs no- 
thing is annihilated; every thing changes, nothing pe- 
rishes : these apparent destructions are but changes of 
forms. 

15. As much fear is manifested of becoming nothing 
afler death, as of going to hell. 

16. Death falls heavy upon him who is too much known 
to others, and too little to himself. 

17. We all of us complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet find that we have much more than we can well tell 
what to dowith ; our lives are spent either in doing no- 
thing at all, or in doing nothing that is useful, or nothing 
that we ought to do : we are always complaining that our 
days are few, and we act as though there would be no end 
of them. 

18. Man's projects and dfesigns vary every day ; now, 
he wishes that he were married, and now, his aspirations 
are to possess a friend ; sometimes he is in a mood to 
exact submission from others, and sometimes no one can be 
more pfhcious than himself; at one time he squanders his • 
money like a fool, and at another, no Gripus could be more 
saving ; his humour changes from the serious to the frivo- 
lous, and vice versa ; the mask is changed at every instant. - 



\ 
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19* Reflect that it is very diAcult always to be the 
same persoiu 

20. Our aneeBtOBS oomplainedy ve eomplain^ and poste- 
rity will complain, that maaoers degenerate, that Tice pre- 
vails, and that human society is rapidly tending to the yery 
abyss of profligacy and wretchedness^ 

21. Our greatest evil has its source in the practice of 
modifying ourselves according to public opinion ; we think 
that alone is estimable which is universally approved, or 
which is authorized by prevailing example, or modish cus. 
torn ; thus, instead of living exempt from^all constraints, 
except those imposed upon us by the principles of reason, 
we are compelled to be the imitators of others, and the 
slaves of vulgar fashion. 

22. Men are the sport and victims of errors transmitted 
by hand to hand, from their predecessors ; they are ruined 
by following the examples of others : mankind are not so 
happy as for the wise to form the majority ; the multitude 
are always identified with error. 

23. We discard nature for the sake of conforming to 
customs thafare neither wholesome nor reasonable. 

.,24. He whose purpose it is to adopt true opinions, and 
to act justly, will not ask himself, ^* what will others say 
or think of me ?" He is swayed by inclinations adverse to 
those of the multitude ; an individual will be to him as the 
whole people, and the whole people as no more than an 
individual. 

k 26. Base impostors ! ye' preach what cannot even be 
comprehended nor credited ! It is for this ye contract your 
brows, and puff yourselves in black robes ! These are the 
doctrines ye hold forth with such afkct&d tones and dismal 
looks ! 

26. Nothing is decided beforehand, to will or not to 
will ; our judgments change and vary from day to day ; 
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and, for the main part of- mankind, life is but a game of 
chance. 

27. Our will has no determinate object ; we know not 
what our will is, till the moment we act. 

2B. In what does satisfaction consist ? In a good con- 
science, approvable pursuits, uprightness of conduct, ties 
of affection, uniformity of character, and unconcern about 
the faTOurs or frowns of fortune. 

89. The highest attainment, the completest proof of ex- 
cellence, is to be consistent in our actions and language ; 
to manifest an entire conformity of character. 

30. When we would fix the just estimate and real worth 
of a man, we should view him divested of his wealth and dig- 
nities, €uid of all the illusions incidental to fortune ; it is his 
mind and character only that we should consider. 

31. Some men are by nature so happily constituted, 
and circumstances have been so favourable to them, that, 
without much application, they are able to arrive at attain- 
ments which are ordinarily the fruits of arduous study 
alone ; and they appear to have a perception of excellence 
immediately it is presented before them. 

32. A happy life is the result of perfect correctness of 
conduct : a course of propriety, if adopted at any time, will 
render -life supportable. 

33. Virtue exists but in the mind that is cultivated, en- 
lightened, and perfected by continual exercise. 

34. The man whose conscience — always an infallible 
monitor — ^has ever been a check upon his actions, can alone 
indulge in retrospection with pleasure. 

35. Gaiety is felt but in transient fits that smooth the 
forehead for a moment without affecting the heart ; not he 
who laughs is happy, but he is so whose mind, full of 
cheerfulness and confidence, is superior to events. 

36. A wise man is provided against conjunctures of 
every kind ; when favourable, he avails himself of them to 
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t)ie utmost ;. ^Xid when unfortunate^ he stiU manages to 
make the best- of matters : in prosperity, he betrays no 
pr^suxoplioa $ inadversity, he feels no despondency. 

37. Those who hava been cooystantly accustomed to 
good fortune, illy sustain reverses ; but, to be habituated 
to striving against o^sfoxtune, forties a man, and niakes 
him invulnerable. 

38. Continual misfortune^ are attended at Itast with one 
advantage ; constant sufibring has the effect of rend^^ng 
us insensible to pain. 

39. He who ha3 not permitted himself to be the dupe of 
proo^rity, can nevej* be oveiswhehned by advessity. 

40. That virtue pleases^ us which has been exerciaed> 
|aas been made considerate, and which is confirmed by con- 
tests, and by bearing up against misfortunes. 

41. \ye are made sensible by misfortune : it might be 
said that good s^nse and good fortune aie incompatible ; 
prosperity deprives man of his judgment. 

42. There are people who have lost their property, 
and yei hare retained their good temper* 

43. Reason supplies some consolation eren under the 
moHt trying circumstances^ 

44. Courage may be dtspkyed'even on the bed of death. 

45. Grief itself has its limits and restraints^ which a con- 
siderate man will observe ^ in sorrow, as in every thing 
else, we ought not to trespasss beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety : the ignorant alois^ are subject to transports^ both 
m their lamentations and their rejoicings. 

46. Nothing is move capricious than the judgment of the 
people ; if they see a man firm m the midst of distress^ they 
brazid* him as impious and hardened ; if they see another 
CMrerwhelmed by his grief, and prostrated on the corpse of 
his friend, him they denounce as weak and eiemiaate. 

47. It is impossible for hisi who r^ards virtue, to [^easo 
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the people ; it is always by mei^ resorts that the popular 
favour is obtained. 

48. The reoompense of good actions consists in having 
peribrmed them. 

49. Nothing is so well calculated to render a man good, 
to fix his waverings, and correct his vicious propensities, 
as associating with excellent people. 

60. The chief indication of our minds being at ease, is 
to be satisfied with our own company. 

51. So far is it from being possible that the multitude 
should all be of the same sentiment, scarcely one of thfetn 
has any sentiment at all. 

63. The Vices of the multitude should be viewed as ri- 
diculous rather than heinous ; there is more humanity in 
smiling at the faults of mankind than in condemning them. 

53. Let us be at peace with ourselves, without being 
troubled about our reputation ; let us consent that it should 
be bad, provided that we merit it should be good. 

54. Virtue cannot have a more arden\ votary than 'he 
who, in order not to sully his conscience, renouncfes even 
the reputation of honesty. 

55. Theprovince'of wisdom is extensive ; to comprehend 
it, we have ne^ to divest our minds of all superfluous in- 
cumbrances. 

56. Vice entices by its lure of gratification ; but virtue 
calls for willing and disinterested service. 

57. The chief good, the most assured advantage, is to be 
independent — ^to need nothing ; and to forsake the haunts 
where fortune presides. 

58. He to whom riches are n^ces^ry, fetirs for their 
safety, and his fear is the bane of enjoymeht : it is long 
since I have troubled myself about profit dnd loss. 

59. A corrupt mind finds itself as uncomfortable in riches 
as in poverty ; it is every where attended by its scourge. 

60. Let a man be ever so rich, he is more unhappy on 
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account of what he has not, than happy on account of what 
he has. 

61. Without economy, there are no riches sufficiently 
great ; with it, none are too small. 

62. The art of acquiring, and thai of preserving, are two 
means, which, taken separately, may either of them ren- 
der a man opulent. 

63. It is not the possessing of little, hut the desire for 
much, that makes us poor. 

64. There is little difference hetween not possessing a 
thing, and not 'desiring it. 

65. Avarice is never satisfied : nature requires hut lit- 
tle ; the hody is as easily clothed as nourished : all farther 
desires are the cravings of our vices, and not the sugges- 
tions of our exigencies. 

66. The method of supplying instruction by precept is 
tedious ; example is the readier a^d more certain course 
to be adopted. 

67. The end of study should be, not to know more, but 
to know things better, than others. 

68. One kind of intemperance is, the wish to extend our 
knowledge farther than our occasions require. 

69. A vain display of their researches, renders the learur 
ed insupportable. 

70. He who engages himself in minute researches, only 
involves himself in perplexities. 

71. Where no merit is attached to a performance but 
its difficulty, once seeing it is sufficient. 

72. How much time has been lost in cavilling about 
words, and in captious disputations that have served but to 
exercise a vain sharp- wittedness ; the practise of which 
might degrade the finest genius. 

73. It is not fickle to renounce errors which we are con- 
vinced are such, and which we despise. To affect per- 
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sisting, in such a case, can proceed from nothing but per- 
verse pride. 

74. Can he be happy whose entire regards are engrossed 
by himself- — whose whole thoughts are occupied in his own 
selfish interests ? We truly live for ourselves only when 
we live for others. 

75. The finest discovery would cease to be gratifying, 
were it known to myself alone ; I would not desire even 
the possession of wisdom itself on the condition of its being 
kept locked up in my own bosom. 

76. Elegance of diction is not discarded by philosophy ; 
but much labour should not be spent for the sake of shining 
in our expressions ; the main object is, to speak what we 
think, and to think of what we say : the philosopher should 
not seek to amuse, but to instruct. 

77. Truth ought to be explained in language that is 
plain and unambiguous. 

78. Philosophy does not require of us restrictions that 
would be unpleasant, but only to be moderate ; and mode- 
ration is consistent with propriety. 

79. Affected elegance is not an ornament worthy of a 
man. 

80. The speaker who affects a laboured precision in his 
style, is sure to be disagreeable and wearisome. 

81. Discourses which please in the excitement of hear- 
ing them first delivered, lose somewhat of their effect in a 
calm perusal of them when published. 

82. The instructions of art are variable and uncertain ; 
what nature teaches is always uniform and constant, 

83. Nothing is easier than to form the mind while young ; 
nothing is more difficult than to eradicate vices that have 
grown up with us. 

.84. A careful education is of great importance ; for our 
minds are easily formed in youth ; but it is difficult to cure 
ill habits. i •- 
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85. Vices are never fully eradicated ; it is easier to pre- 
vent their being planted, than to restrain their growth after 
they have once taken root. 

86. The diet of children should be simple, their clothing 
plain, and in no respect differing from that of their fellows : 
there will be no occasion for taking offence by invidious 
comparisons when distinctions are not permitted. 

87. How ardent would be the desire of young people for 
knowledge and virtue H they only found some to instigate 
them, and fire them with the impulse. Blame is attached 
to teachers, who inculcate contest rather than conduct; 
and on the part of the pupils who are inclined to cultivate 
their spirit rathCr than their understanding. 

88. Habit becomes nature ; and after a while, we, con- 
form with pleasure to that we at first did with repugnance. 

89. Timidity, that happy presage in a young man, like 
the blush on the cheek, which 'is its effect, springs not 
from weakness, but from the novelty of objects and feel- 
ings, and want of experience. 

90. Man, at his birth, is endued with the germs of every 
good sentiment. 

91. Care should be taken not to encourage an impetuous 
temper in children, nor to weaken the force of a happily 
constituted and sprightly disposition* The virtues that 
ought to be cultivated, and the vices that should be re- 
pressed, are often nourished by the same mode of treatment. 

92. Children should never be awed by a name, nor be 
bred up in superstitious fear by any kind of imposition on 
their imaginations. 

93. Those mental disorders which are apparent, are of 
minor consequence ; those are the more dangerous which 
are disguised under a specious character. 

94. Insensibly we contract the faults of those with whom 
we associate. 

95. Much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits. What- 
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fever be our choice of amusements, we should not be slow 
to i-eturn from those of the body to those of the mind : the 
latter should be exercised constantly ; its nourishment is 
supplied at a cheap rate ; neither cold nor heat, nor age 
itself, can interrupt this exercise : let us give all our care 
then to the securing of a possession which meliorates our 
condition even in old age. 

96. Retirement and leisure, without letters, are death. 

97. If we cannot support abstinence, we can at least 
practise moderation, which approaches very near to it, 
but, perhaps, is more difficult; there are dispositions 
which it would be easier to crush than to regulate. 

98. It is not natural to be careless of our persons, and 
to affect negligence, rather than adhere to habits of siniple 
decency : doubtless we err exceedingly in requiring deli- 
cacies and luxuries alone ; but it is folly to despise the en- 
joyments that may be obtained at an easy rate. 

99. An useless article is too dear, even if it cost but a 
trifle. 

100. He who is wise, will be as far from violating the 
general manners-, as from attracting notice by the singu- 
larity of his appearance. 

101. Abridgments are desirable for beginners, because 
they instruct : a synopsis is convenient for the learned, be- 
cause it sustains their recollection. 

102. Praise is not readily conceded to a man of genius, 
unless he needs, at the same time, our indulgence for some 
great fault. 

103. Our judgment is more unbiassed when it is exer- 
cised in considering the merits of another, and not our own. 

104. If a man affirms himself to be irreproachable, it is 
in reference to the absence of other witnesses, and not to 
the testimony of his own conscience. 

165. Few would commit wrong, if witnesses were not 
absent on the occasion. 
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106. There are situations that are unwholesome to the 
most robust constitution?, and professions that are danger- 
ous for honest, but frail men. 

107. Nothing is more cotnmon than a disposition to ad- 
vance beyond the limits prescribed by others ; nothing 
more rare than an adherence to restrictions of our own im- 
posing. 

108. The same acts may be either shameful or praise- 
worthy ; they are characterized by the intention and man- 
ner of doing them. 

109. Expressions and actions are generally character- 
ized by the mode in which they are said and done : thus, 
the same services differ according to the manner of render- 
ing them. 

110. It is under the mask of truth that calumny always 
attacks innocence. 

111.- There is no great difference between the civility 
of some friends, and the spite of enemies ; the imprudent 
complaisance of the former precipitates us into all the mis- 
takes desired by the latter. 

113. A crowd of friends press ?iround the rich ; a yast 

solitude spreads wide around those who are impoverii^e<i. 

113. Above all things, keep me from those friends who 
are always croaking and looking at every thing in an unfa- 
vourable light ; however perfect and sure their friendship 
might be, their company would yield me neither satisfac- 
tion nor repose. 

114. A recreant friend may sometimes be r^clainQed by 
indulgence, when upbraidings would only have a wrong ef- 
fect upon him : render him not hardened ; let him retain 
the little sensibility that remains, and which, by a reproach 
too severely expressed, might be totally extinguished. 

115. To form intimate connexions with one whom we 
do not know, only to break them upon- acquaintaiice, is 
scarcely consistent with good sense. 
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116. We prize the' esteem of him whom indifference 
mortifies. 

117. A sick man is consoled and sustained by the at- 
tachment of his friends, more than by aught besides. 

118. Those, of whose measures you frankly avow your 
disapprobation, are, at the time, provoked ; but, in the end, 
they admire your firmness. 

119. Justice does not, as is commonly supposed, entirely 
redound to the advantage of others ; most of its advanta- 
ges revert to self; and this is even the case with respect to 
beneficence : by obliging others, we gratify ourselves. 

120. We must not too nicely discriminate in performing 
acts of benevolence ; the effects cannot be calculated ; 
what is done, is at a venture. 

121. We deceive ourselves if we think the art of giving 
easy ; there is more difficulty than might be supposed, if 
we would consult odr reason, and not scatter our liberali- 
ties blindly and at .hazard. 

122. Charitable deeds are oftener owing to caprice, or 
to the pleasure yielded to the will of the donor, than to 
considerations of the relief or-gratification afforded to the 
objects of them. 

123. That man should not be deemed liberal, who acts 
as if he were in a pet with his money : negligence j^affects 
good nature, and rashness imitates courage. 

124. To find one grateful person, overpays us for the 
disappointment which we have met with in doing many acts 
of beneficence to the ungrateful. 

125. We give too late after the request has been made 
to us. Want should be anticipated, and a worthy man 
should be excused from the heavy task of soliciting : no- 
thing is so dear as that which has been obtained by en- 
treaties. 

- 126. To oblige late, is, for a long time previously, to 
1 have refused, 
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127. How can any one be grateful for a favour that has 
been extorted father than granted : do not erer expect the 
thanks of that man to be sincere, who has been wearied 
by delay and tecised by expectation. 

128. Lending but a trifling sum to another makes him 
your debtor ; the loan of a greater amount would* make 
him your enemy. 

129. There is no hatred more dangerous than that which 
is produced by shame on account of having received an 
obligation which can never be repaid. 

130. He who has placed himself under unrequited obli- 
gation, would wish, if possible, that the bestower of it ex- 
isted not. 

131. The gratitude we express for fiivours received, is 
so much humiliation on our part. 

132. It is not terror, but affection and mutual assistance 
which should bind the associated community. 

133. He has but little rest who is tormented by the 
thirst of attaining to a highei* condition : contemplate the 
multitude below you rather than count the small number 
who arc more exalted than yourself. 

1 34. Pride begets vanity, and vanity begets presumption. 

135. One of the defects of ambition is, that it is incapa- 
ble of retrospection. 

136. The most irksome condition of grandeur is the dif- 
ficulty of descending to a lower gtade. 

137. There is far more danger in being feared than in 
being despised : all who intimidate others ought themselves 
to tremble. 

■ 138. There is no condition so abject but the hope is 
nourished of avenging the wrong done to us, even on the 
most elevated in station : one is always sufficiently power- 
ful to inflict harm on the object of one's resentment. 

139. Recollect that we cannot make ourselves feared, 



without being subject to fear ourselves ; nor can we be 
formidable with security. 

140. There is no one but has it in his power to be inju- 
rious. 

441. The most heinous vice of those who have been ren- 
dered insolent by good £>rtune, is, to add hatred towards 
the objects against whom they have committed injustice. 

142. The most adroit injury that can be committed, is, 
to make the injured person be thankful for the evil done to 
him. 

143. The rich are hated at the same time that court is 
paid to them ; their conduct is thought odious by those very 
people who would imitate them if they were in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

144. None are more disposed to exercise oppressions 

over others than those who have learnt to commit outrages, 
by such having been submitted to by themselves. 

145. Those who have often placed themselves in a situa- 
tion to solicit for pardon, are the worst in the world to 
grant it when demanded of themselves. 

146. He who plays the tyrant at homens as gentle' as a 
lamb abroad. 

147. Orders delivered mildly are more readily obeyed ; 
the human mind prefers being led, rather than to be drag- 
ged along by force. 

148. When men become indifferent about their own 
lives, they will be read^ for any desperate act. 

149. Servitude constrains but few ; great numbers con- 
strain themselves to servitude. 

150. In order to excuse slaves from their humiliation, 
and their owners from odium, the latter were called by the 
Romans "fathers of families," and the former, " familiars," 
or domestics. 

151. No one man is nobler born than another, unless he 
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is bom with a better capacity and a more amiable disposi- 
tion : those who make such a parade with their family 
pictures, and their pedigrees, may, properly speaking, be 
called notorious rather than noble persons. I think it 
right to say thus much, in order to repel the insolence of 
some folk who owe their distinction entirely to accidental 
circumstances, and not at all to their own merits. 

152. Every man's ancestry is equally remote ; the line 
of descent extends beyond any finite period : fortune and 
time blend all ranks, and intermix every race. 

153. Greatness is never absolute ; it but increases or 
diminishes by comparison. 

154. There is not a surer indication of strength of mind, 
than not to be excited to anger by any accident. 

155. Levity of character is the bane of all that is good 
and virtuous. 

156. Passion is as ill fitted for commanding as for exe- 
cuting. 

157. He whom anger furnishes with courage, would not, 
without its aid, be courageous : thus anger does not assist 
or augment courage, but supplies its place. 

158. Those passions, of which we ourselves are the sub- 
jects, are always regarded by us as just. 

159. Let us avoid such provocations as we find it diffi- 
cult to bear, and especially, sour and querulous compan- 
ions ; for cross and splenetic humours are contagious. 

160. Women carry all their passions to an extreme. 

161. There is more of warmth than vehemence in the 
anger of children and women ; old men fret and vex ra- 
ther than get in a passion. 

162. By excessive haste, we embarrass our own pro- 
gress ; or, hurry and dispatch are very different things. 

163. When we manifest too great a fear of being im- 
posed upon, others are often the more inclined to take ad- 
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vantage of us : our mistrust seetns to authorize ajad excite 
Ihem to attempts at deception. 

164. A fault common in human nature is, the too easily 
giving credit to that we learn with regret. 

165. Can any man be more unfortunate than he who 
loses remembrance of every benefit, and keeps in mind no- 
thing but his wrongs. 

166. Regrets for what we have lost, and fears of future 
loss, equally torture the mind. 

167. Light mishaps loosen, but grievous sorrows en- 
chain, the toftgue. 

168. Nothing is more usual than for people to regard 
every thing which they Cannot perform themselves, as im- 
possible t 

169. We regard ourselves as privileged when we think 
the course we have adopted more safe than that of others, 
and the misfortunes of others never serve as cautions to 
ourselves. 

170. More people are restrained from doing wrong by 
the fear of shame than by the love of virtue. 

171. Crime k itsdf its qwjx Ooi^rector ; at the moment it 
IS committed, commences its punishment : the criminal 
thinks himself discovered, although \^i9 crime may as yet 
be concealed. 

172. Impunity may attend crime, but security never. 
How lamentable would it be for mankind, if the wicked 
did not st£md in dread of natural and terrible retributions. 

173. A person suffers in expecting punishment, and it is 
expected when deserved. 

174. It is the chief penalty of the guilty, that they are 
never absolved before the tribunal of their conscience. 

175. A good conscience needs not concealment ;^:a bad 
one would be pursued by terrors, even in a desert. 

176. There are crinoes of such a nature, that their shame 
redounds on him who brings them to prosecution. 
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177. There are a thousand thihgs which, without bein^ 
established by law, are nevertheless enforced by custom j 
which is of more force than any law. 

178. The conduct of him who is satisfied with not trans- 
gressing beyond the bounds of the law, is but of little 
worth ; our duties extend much farther than the mere ob- 
servance of the laws. 

179. To be treated with contempt forms the safeguard 
of some people : we spurn him whom we despise, but our 
resentment goes no farther ; we are not provoked to be 
vindictive ; we do not give ourselves the trouble to take 
measures for his chastisement. 

180. What is rashly uttered, obtains a more prompt 
circulation, and is repeated the more industriously. 

181. He who respects himself will also respect others. 

182. There is no other animal retains its regrets for its 
young so long as man ; and this is owing to his nourishing 
his grief, and afflicting himself, not in proportion to what 
he does feel, but in proportion to what he wishes to feel. 

183. Personal comeliness is a letter of recommendation. 
J84? It is an alarming symptom of national decline when 

luxury has so far got the better of nature, as for individu^ 
als to sacrifice their health to fashion, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CONVERSATIONS OF SOCRATES. 

1. Death is an event that ought not to be viewed as a 
calamity ; the lot of those is not to be lamented who have 
not suffered the evils of old age, decay of sight or hearing, 
and perhaps failure of understanding or mind. 

3. Death rendering its subject insensible, and being an 
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absolute extinction of mind, it cannot be attended by evil or 
suffering. 

3. Superstition is obedient to pride, as its parent. 

4. Philosophy is the way to true happiness. 

5. Having searched into all kinds of science, we disco- 
ver the folly of neglecting those things which concern hu- 
man life and involving ourselves in difficulties about ques- 
tions that are but mere notions : we should confine our- 
selves to nature and reason. Fancies beyond the reach of 
Ihe understanding, and which have yet been made the ob- 
jects of belief — these have been the source of all the dis- 
putes, errors, and superstitions that have prevailed in the 
world : such notional mysteries cannot be made subservi- 
ent to the right uses of humanity. 

6. Wisdom consists in not thinking wc understand those 
things, or rather fancies, of which we can form no natural 
conception. 

7. The way of gaining admission into the temple of sci- 
ence, is through the portal of doubt. 

8. True felicity docs not consist in possessing the fraiJ 
favours of fortune, but in the knowledge and practice of 
wisdom. The cultivation of virtuous manners is necessa- 
rily attended with pleasure as well as profit ; the honest 
man alone is. happy, and it is absurd to attempt to separate 
things which are in their nature so closely united as virtue 
and interest. 

9. We mistake in seeking happiness from sensual indul- 
gence, which is too worthless and fleeting to procure per- 
manent felicity. 

10. Is it not shameful that, through indolence and indif- 
ference, we should arrive at old age without having ascer- 
tained how far we might have extended our powers in 
making attainments of knowledge ? 

11. 'Tis pleasant to grow old with a good friend and 
soundsense. 
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12. Happiness consists not in luxury and pride ; to want 
nothing, or the least next to nothing, is the wealth of inde- 
pendence. 

13. Imprint this maxim deeply on your mind : " there 
is nothing certain in this human and mortal state ;" by 
which means you will shun being transported with prospe- 
rity, or dejected in adversity. 

14. There is a certain link in the affairs of the world 
which connects one event with another ; ' and he who is 
skilful enough to lay hold on this chain, has it almost in his 
power to penetrate into futurity ; he takes an extensive 
view of ^11 things that happen within the sphere of his ob- 
servation. 

15. The just man may be esteemed a happy man. 

16. The just man is defined to be, he who observes the 
laws by which he ought to be governed in his intercourse 
with his fellow-men. 

17. Our duty is, to be most rational and useful ; be- 
cause, that which wants reason also wants respect : we 
have no concern with any thing that is beyond compre- 
hension. 

18. He who is attached to justice is estimable ; and he 
who separates the just from the useful, is detestable. 

19. Have you not heard of a quality of character called 
low-mindedness ? This reproachful term is used to signify 
an ignorance of what is admirable, just, and becoming. 

20. Every thing that can be applied to any particular 
use, is becoming and admirable relatively to the purpose 
for which it is suited : things are fine and good according 
to their conveniences ; and, if inconvenient, then they are 
unpleasant and bad. 

21. The handsomest and most agreeable residence, is 
that which furnishes the pleasantest retreat in all seasons ; 
and in which we can store, with the greatest security, that 
which we possess. 
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22. All things are good and fair in respect of those 
things wherewith they agree ; but ill and deformed in re- 
spect of those things with which they do not agree. 

23. All just and virtuous actions clothe perfect goodness 
with the charms of beauty. 

24. Virtue, or wisdom, is the beauty of the mind, and 
vice is its deformity. 

25. A fine expression on the countenance is a mark or 
indication of beauty of mind. 

26. Simplicity ad<^rns ; preposterousness. deforms ; and 
slovenliness degrades. 

2f. The insane should be bound ; the ignorant should 
be instructed. 

28. The virtue of a young man is, too much of nothing. 

29. In childhood, we should be modest ; in youth, tem- 
perate ; in manhood, just ; and, in old age, wise. 

30. While we lead useless lives, it is folly to imagine 
that we are happy, because we have the means of living 
idly and in fine style ; it is stupid to think that riches, 
combined with shameful ignorance, can pass current for 
merit. 

31. Knowledge alone is the greatest good ; and igno- 
rance, the greatest evil. 

32. Leisure is one of the most valuable privileges* 

33. Independence is the noblest of all possessions. 

34. All advantages which experience shows ua to be 
attainable by instruction and practice, we should exert our- 
selves to acqa^re. 

35. Education, combined with natural talents, is capa* 
ble of rendering a man every thing that he ought to be 
toward himself, his friends, and the public, 

36. He must be a fool, who thinks that wisdom is to be 
obtained without instruction. 

37. The first step to.be taken in order to acquire wis 
dom, is to labour in the attainment of self-knowledge ; for, 
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knowing ourselves, we shall desire only what is really for 
our good ; whereas, without this knowledge, we often shall 
crave for that which is hurtful to us. 

88. He who is acquainted with himself, knows what is 
most suitable to his capacity, to what his powers are ade- 
quate, and to what they are unequal : in attempting only 
that which he is capable of performing, he supplies his 
wants, and lives in comfort ; by abstaining from undertak- 
ings which he knows not how to conduct, he avoids embar- 
rassments, and does not undergo the mortification of hav- 
ing committed mistakes. 

89. He who knows not himself, and is deceived respect- 
ing his own abilities, knows no better how to form a cor- 
rect opinion of other men than he does to estimate himself. 

40. He who knows not his own mind, is incapable 'of 
acting with decision: he sees all his projects come to 
nought; he is punished "by the misfortunes he brings on 
himself; he is despised, becomes a jesting*stock, and lin- 
gers out his days in disgrace and contempt. 

41. Not to know ourselves, and to fancy we know that 
of which we are ignorant, approaches insanity. 

42. Those are not commonly regarded as fools, who 
mistake on subjects not generally known, but those who err 
in matters with which every one is conversant : we are 
not laughed at for small mistakes ; the term folly, is only 
applied to an extreme degree of illusion. 

43. To be fit for assuming the management of our own 
affairs, it is necessary to be acquainted Wfth the know- 
ledge they require ; for, if we are deficient in this, we have 
to subinit to those we find more competent than ourselves : 
even women take the precedence of men in the management 
of those concerns which pertain to their sex. 

44. Whatever we undertake. We should employ therein 
our utmost study and endeavours to J>erform it well. 
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45. In every thing, men naturally differ one from ano- 
ther ; in every thing, they become expert by practice. 

46. By practice, we may acquire whatever personal 
habits we choose ; exercise is no less necessary for the ac- 
quirements of the mind. 

47. Those whose frames are constitutionally feeble, be- 
corae, nevertheless, much greater adepts in the exercises 
to which they are accustomed, than those who have not 
been practised in exertions of the same kind. 

48. Every good quality can be acquired by habit, and 
temperance as well as the rest. 

49. Neglect causes us even to forget those principles 
with which we had once been best acquainted. 

50. Those who are most favoured^ as well as those who 
are under least obligations to nature, must possess applica- 
tion, if they would excel in any branch whatsoever. 

51. All that is admirable and of worth, is gained but at 
the price of assiduous application. 

52. He only who is temperate, >can discern advantages 
in every thing ; he alone knows how to discriminate by the 
aid of reason and experience, so as to make always the 
best choice, and constantly avoid evil. 

53. Temperance alone enables us to endure privations ; 
and it alone can make us acquainted with real pleasure. 

54. Temperance most conduces to man's elevation of 
mind, renders him most happy, and best fits him for dis, 
course. 

55. A man ought to inure himself to voluntary labour 
and endurance, so as that he may appear to undergo that 
which shall be imposed on him by necessity, not compulso, 
rily, but freely ; spft ways of living in indolent pleasure, 
l>eget no good constitution of body, nor knowledge in the 
Aiind. 

56. Useful occupation is good and beneficial ; to be idle, 
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is hurtful and wrong : those who do good, are employed ; 
those who spend their time in vain recreations, are idle. 

57. He only is idle, who might be better employed. 

58. Intemperance, which disqualifies us for patiently en- 
during hunger, thirst, watchings, privations, and self-denial, 
prevents us, by that very reason, from enjoying the actual 
pfeasure that is felt in satisfying the wants imposed upon us 
by necessity. 

59. Intemperance deprives men of prudence, that great- 
est of virtues, and precipitates them into the midst of disor- 
ders. 

60. Nothing is more opposite than the conduct of pru- 
dence and that of dissipation. 

61. Prudence is the accomplishment, the refinement, of 
the mind ; and those are prudent who are acquainted with 
this refinement. 

62. Health of body ought carefully to be preserved, as 
that whereon all the attainments of knowledge depends. 

63. Wisdom is the mind's health ; and this depends on 
the health of the body. 

64. Defect of memory, dullness of apprehension, lazy 
inclinations, and insanity itself, are the effects of an injudi- 
cious disposition of our faculties ; and, it oflen occasions 
our losing that intelligence which we had acquired. 

65. We ought rather to seek pleasures in ourselves than 
in others. 

66. We should take especial care to control and sup- 
press whatever can be the least blemish on a generous 
mind, as sordid thirst of gain, anger, dissipation, or unmanly 
grief. 

67. Sordid and impure indulgences are most to be re- 
frained from. 

68. He who has indulged in a luxurious habit of living, 
is with difficulty cured in sickness : the fool is in as bad a 
predicament when adversity befals him. 
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69. With a good appetite, we need few condiments ; the 
thirsty are not choice about their wine. 

70. He who has been accustomed to satisfy his hunger 
from a single dish, will not regret the absence of a sumptu- 
ously spread table ; and he finds himself restricted to Jiis 
ordinary fare without concern. 

71. One requisite of good cheer is, that it be wholesome 
both for body and mind, and that it be prepared without too 
much trouble ; real good living i^, the partaking of nou- 
rishment with moderation. 

72. When we divest ourselves of wants, we approach 
the highest attainment of happiness. 

73. ^People of small fortunes, if they know how to econo- 
mize, will be reckoned amongst the rich. 

74. Some people, who have but little means, yet save 
something ; others, with vast incomes, scarcely have bare 
necessaries. 

75. Be contented with what you possess, without omit- 
ting, at the same time, to make the best improvement of it 
you can. 

76. I willingly rank myself with that class, who have 
relinquished all ambition, except that of leading a peaceful. 
and agreeable life i there is a medium condition to which 
I desire to conform, neither commanding nor being com- 
manded ; but always preserving my liberty. 

77. Those who engage themselves for hire, have servi- 
ces to perform ; he who receives no salary is not obliged 
to accommodate himself to a disagreeable employer. 

78. Where aristocracy prevails, those called the lower 
classes, only breathe for the service and profit of those who 
arrogantly distinguish themselves as the higher classes, or 
the great. 

79. It is not enough to be elected to fill the situation of 
chief magistrate by the suffrages of the people ; some 

17* 
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knowledge of the mode of conductmg the affidrs of the state 
is also necessary. 

80. He who is bent upon increasing his possessions^ will 
meddle witL nothing but what he sees is attended by a 
prospect of gain. 

81. Content is the riches of nature: he is richest, who 
is contented with the least. . 

82. Riches are to be measured by their use. 

83. To be moderate in prosperityy is to know how to 
walk on the ice. 

84. He is avaridous who amasses wealth by scandalous 
means, and forsakes his indig^it friends. 

85. To be prosperous without exerticms, this. I deem be- 
ing fortunate ; to owe our success to dilig^ice and atteO' 
tion, this I call good conduct. 

86. Success is the effect of well-judged endeavours; 
good fortune is the result of accident. 

87. He who has been faulty in the management of his 
own concerns^ will not be able to advise well with refer- 
ence to thosjB of others. Those who are especially care- 
less of their own welfare, are seldom remaikably attentive 
to that of others. 

88. Take time to deliberate and advise ; but lose no 
time in carrying your resolutions into effect. 

89. Fortitude cdmeth at high attempts. 

90. We are oftener deterred from enterprize by our ap- 
prehensions than by actual difficulties. 

91. Those who are endowed with aspiring and energetic 
minds, and who are most ardent in their pursuits, will dis- 
tinguish themselves by their virtues and their excellence of 
conduct, provided they have been well instructed in the 
knowledge of their duties ; but, if they have been neglect- 
ed, and they remain in ignorance, they will become the 
most vicious and obnoxious of men. 
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92» Men of the greatest knowledge «hd ability, if they 
are not virtuous, are only the more disposed and able to do 
mischief than others. 

93. An honourable death is preferable to an ignomini- 
ous life. 

94. Those who too easily get the better of others by 
their superior strength, are apt to abandon themselves to a 
foolish confidence. 

95. Ccmfidence begets indifference, indolence, and want 
of discipline ; fear keeps men more vigilant, more tractable, 
and more attentive to good order. 

96. What is valour, and how is it distinguished from a 
brutal and uncalculating fierceness ? Such as have the 
highest reputation for courage in practice, are oflen very 
deficient in principle. Valour must have good moral sense 
for its basis; it consists in the knowledge of what is, and 
what is not, to be feared ; consequently, we must first dis- 
criminate between real good and evil ; and it is closely 
connected with the other virtues, nor can it ever subsist 
without them : philosophy is the true school of bravery. 

97. Some minds are naturally more firm than others, 
and more capable of encountering difficulties ; but courage 
may be acquired by moral culture and by exercise. 

98. Those only who are able to act coolly, and who 
know how to decide correctly in dangerous and trying oc- 
casions, are men of courage ; in such circumstances, 
cowards are at a loss how to proceed. 

99. Which think you is the pleasanter character, the 
man who is distinguished by a mild, happy, and amiable 
disposition, or he who discovers propensities that are wick- 
ed, shameful, and aJihorrent ? 

100. Good men must let the world be convinced that 
their honour is more firm than an oath. 

101. Those only live without perturbation of mind, who 
are conscious to themselves of no ill. 
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102. He who has practised virtue in such a tnanner as 
to have committed no -crime, has the testimony of a good 
conscience, and consequently, enjoys perfect tranquillity. 

103« Fugitives are in dread, though unpursued : fools 
are troubled, though not in adversity. 

104. The easiest way to gain respect, is to be really 
what we wish to appear. 

105. You will gain a confirmed reputation, if you aie 
known to avoid doing yourself, actions which you would 
censure if done by others. 

106. Guard against one fault which is practised by most 
men : they scrutinize, with a keen eye, the conduct of others, 
and never think of examining themselves. 

107. We should endeavour to shun censoriousness, and 
practise candour. 

108. It is not easy to act in any way without exposure 
to ill-natured remarks; whatever we engage in, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid every fault ; and even if none 
were committed, are there not silly and malignant calum- 
niators who are always ready to condemn ? I advise you 
t^ avoid those who are ever disposed to blame others, and 
to apply all your endeavours and all your skill to perform 
well your undertakings ; for this is the way to encounter 
few reproaches, to place yourself in circumstances above 
want, to live in a certain ease, devoid of apprehensions 
about the future, and to provide yourself resources in old 
age. 

109. Be careful to avoid all occasions that might lay 
you open to aspersions on your reputation, though you 
might know the reports raised against you to be lies ; for, 
as many will be ignorant of the truth, as to facts, so they 
will be liable to be imposed upon by the rumours in circu- 
latio'n. 

110. Listen not to a whisperer and slanderer, for he tells 
you not any thing out of good will ; but as he exposes to 
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you the secrets of others, so will he expose your secrets to 
them. V 

111. To act injuriously towards the good ; to incur their 
disapprobation ; to enter into the schemes of the wicked ; 
to connect yourself with them in preference to men of ex- 
cellence ; this is what I call the height of infamy. 

112. To obtain the friendship of the good, it is requisite 
that we show ourselves worthy, and act uprightly ; it is 
impossible for an unworthy person to secure their regards ; 
the wicked cannot even indulge affections amongst each 
other. 

113. There can be no friendship except among the vir- 
tuous ; men devoted to the indulgence of their appetites 
and passions, cannot know true attachments. 

114. A good and faithful friend is the best of all pos- 
sessions. 

115. How excellent is it to serve our friends, and, at the 
same time, to make friends of our enemies. 

116. We should not covet the friendship of persons of 
aristocratic consequence, nor of those who are raised to 
dignities; but of those men who are just, considerate, and 
kind, in whatsoever state they may be. 

117. Do not reckon those only as your friends who are 
grieved at your misfortunes, but likewise those who do not 
envy your pt-osperity ; for there are many who will ex- 
press their concern when their friends are afflicted, but who 
will also look with an invidious eye on the liberalities of 
an indulgent fortune. 

118. The conduct of some men is singular in friendship ; 
they are incapable of abandoning their friend^ in misfortune; 
they condole with them in their afHictions ; and yet, are 
inconsolable when they see them happy : there are many 
who, though they will not refuse to succour their friends in 

. distress, yet cannot bfear to witness their good fortune. 

119. Envy is a grief, not on account of the adversity of 
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friends, nor the prosperity of enemies, but at the prosperity 
of friends 5 for many are s€> foolishly inclined as to malign 
those in good fortune, whom in misfortune they would pity. 

120. There are many who decorate the toinbs of those 
whom, when living, they persecuted with envy. 

121. Wherever constancy has been displayed in former 
friendships, new friends may expect no less satisfaction. 

122. There is only one way to gain the attachment of 
little minds, and that is, by making them presents ; but ge- 
nerous minds are influenced by friendship. 

123. He who accepts money from another, owns him for 
his master in the meanest degree of servitude, 

124. Whoever has it in his power to return a kindness,, 
either to a friend or an enemy, is guilty of injustice if he 
meanly neglects to do it* 

125. Favours are doubled in value when they arrive 
opportunely. 

126. A remarkable instance, is that of a brother, acting 
as he ought. 

127. Whether is. it better to marry or live single ? — 
Whichever you do, you will repent. 

("Marriage has many pains, and celibacy no plea- 
sures.") — Dr. Johnson^ ' 

128. Men ought to conform to the customs of their coun^ 
try, and women, to the wishes of their husbands. 

129. As to your manners, be affable and easy of access, 
and let your language be courteous and civil ; the one re- 
quires you should notice those whom you meet ; and the 
other, that you should speak obligingly to them ; but be 
sure to behave handsomely to all in general, though you 
only converse familiarly with the wise ; by which conduct 
you will offend nobody, and be certain of gaining the 
esteem and friendship of men of merit. 

130. Never put on a serious and grave countenance, 
when the jest is going round, nor affect levity and mirth 
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when gravity is required ; for, whatever is ill-timed and 
unseasonable, is disagreeable : avoid wrangling, because 
it is unpleasant ; and shun censoriousness, because it is in- 
jurious. 

131. Do not effect a demure nor severe look/ but always 
preserve a sedateness of Carriage ; for the first will make 
you appear self-consequential, the latter will always insure 
you respect. . 

132. Let not your visits b^ too frequent to the same per- 
sons, nor your discourse dwell too long on the same sub- 
ject ; for there is a satiety in all things* 

133. It is arrogance to be speaking all the time your- 
self, and be unwilling to hear what others have to say. 

134. There is a great difference between speaking in 
private, and addressing a public audience. 

135. Observing the numerous articles of luxury which 
were exposed for sale in Athens, he exclaimed, " How ma- 
ny things are here, which I do not need." 

136. Criteas and Charicles sent for Socrates, and strictly 
forbade him to teach, or discourse with any of the young 
men : " You must," commanded Criteas, " refrain from 
communicating with the working men, whose ears you 
have sufficiently grated with your impertinent discourse." 
" I must, then," said Socrates, " abstain from justice, be- 
nevolence, and the like?" "Even from the very neat 
herds," replied Charicles ; " which, unless you do, take 
heed that your herd come not short home." 

137. The philosopher was summoned before the tribunal 
of five hundred, on a charge of corrupting the Athenian 
youth, and ridiculing the gods. He was condemned by 
his judges, who, while they expected submission and that 
meanness of behaviour and servility which distinguished 
criminals, were astonished and irritated by the defence he 
made, wljich was full of simplicity and noble grandeur, — 
the energetic language of outraged innocence. When he 
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was required, accordiDg to the spirit of the Athenian laws, 
to pass sentence on himself^ and to name the mode of dying 
he preferred, he said, " For my attempts to teach the Athe- 
nian youth justice and moderation, and render the rest of 
my countrymen more happy, let me be maintained at the 
pubUc expense during the remaining years of my life." 
This exasperated the tyrants in the highest degree, and he 
was sentenced to be poisoned. 

138. Through the whole course oi his life, Socrates gave 
himself up to the direction of the divine power of reason ; 
and this is all to be Un4erstood by the genius, or daemon, 
which is said to have, from time to time, given him instruc- 
tion. He called " reason, the only divinity. "^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

8£LECTI0N8 FROM THE MOBAIi REFLECTIONS OF TACITUS. 

1. Happy and glorious are the times when men can ex- 
ercise their right to speak and publish the truth. 

2. Amongst the Greeks, at one period, not only liberty 
of publishing was allowed, but even license was tolerated ; 
if any man found himself aggrieved by a satire, he had si- 
milar means of retaliating. 

3. Those who are in power mistake egregiously when 
they think that their acts of authority can obliterate the 
record of their misdeeds ; on the contrary, by persecuting 
an author, weight is added to his work : this kind of pro- 
scription which redounds always to the glory of a writer, 
is a reproach to the rulers of a foreign nation, ahd to those 
amongst our own citizens who have meditated to adopt 
their tyranny. 

4. The principal object to be kept in view by an author, 
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should be not to pass over virtue without^ attributing to it its 
due praise, and .to let vice see that its every sRjtion and 
every word descend to posterity with execration. 

5. Tiberius exclaimed, in allusion to his senators, " Ah ! 
the wretches ! they are eager to court their own servitude ! 
they cry royalty, god bless it !" Thus, even the enemy of 
public liberty was himself disgusted with the excessive sub- 
serviency of his base slaves. 

6. In the decline of the Roman Republic, the consular, 
patrician, and equestrian orders, rushed headlong into 
servitude ; the more illustrious the family, the more cor- 
rupt and eager was the individual. 

7. Amongst the engines which have been made instru- 
mental for enslaving nations, it has been politic, at all 
times, to have recourse to kings. 

8. Under an aristocracy of nobles and priests, linked to- 
gether with royalty, a nation is worse abused than by any 
other form of tyranny. 

9. Under a monarchy, we must suffer our property to 
be taxed in order to enrich its satraps, who live in splen- 
dour, and who enlist our youth to serve in enforcing the 
will of our oppressors : taxation is but a regulated confis- 
cation. 

10. When a prince dies, the circumstance of his death 
is always strained into a catastrophe. 

11. In a corrupt court, inordinate flattery is as danger- 
ous as not to flatter at all. 

12. Falsity and exaggeration always characterize flat- 
tery ; adulation strives to surpass all preceding attempts at 
praise. 

13. Private merit is always cast in the shade by the 
pompous display made by sovereign power. 

14. Nothing so much alarms the suspicion of a tyrant, 
as the reputation of a citizen which causes his name to be 
sounded louder than his own. 

18 
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15. Nothing can be more frail and fleeting than the 
fame which is accorded to one who merelv holds his dis' 
tinction under the appointment of supreme power. 
- 16. There are but few instances of persons enjoying the 
favour of princes to the end. It is possible that satiety is 
felt on the one side when all has been conferred, or on the 
other, when nothing remains to be desired. 

17. Majesty, when it keeps itself aloof and invisible, ap- 
pears far more imposing, because he to whom we are de- 
nied access, is always deemed a high personage ; and that 
thing with which we are not familiarly acquainted is always 
regarded as a terrible affair. 

18. It is the honour paid to riches that paves the way 
for exaltation to supreme power. 

19. When equal privileges are no longer shared by all 
the individuals of the community, and when ambition and 

, abuses have discarded moderation and honour, then royalty 
is established. 

20. There is no sentiment so good but that the love o{ 
power may stifle it. 

21. How glorious to have conquered our liberty by a 
victorious contest ! How horrible the servitude in which 
we must again have been plunged by a defeat ! 

22. The admirers of the heroic spirit which is impatient 
under despotism, should recollect that, provided they have 
talents and character, they may, by a temporizing acquies- 
cence, and a patient submission, be enabled to distinguish 
themselves not less than those illustrious victims whose 
vanity has impelled them to engage in desperate attempts 
without benefit to their country. 

23. What greater horror can there be than to be exposed 
to the view of a persecuting oppressor, while he takes notes 
of our groans ; while, with his florid visage, too brazen to 
betray a blush, he insults the pallid cheek of his*victim, 
and marks with glee the shades which announce the pro- 
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^ress of his sinking under his incarceration and sufferings !. 
What barbarity to exult over the agony or distraction of a 
noble spirit overborne by oppression! 

24. Despotism encourages superstition, because the re- 
verence it enforces for the priesthood strengthens its own 
tyranny. 

25. The mania of the vulgar mind is to believe the most 
firmly that which is the least comprehensible. 

26. Ignorance pins its faith to that it does not compre- 
hend ; its exalted notions oT knowledge, and its illiterate 
reverence for learning, dispose it willingly to give credence 
to whatever is mysterious. 

27. The vulgar concern not themselves about reason ojr 
truth ; they generally pronounce according to their preju- 
<iices, and seldom from rational conviction. 

28. Prudence acquaints very few with the art of distin- 
guishing immediately between vice and virtue ; between 
trhat which is beneficial and that which is injurious : the 
multitude follow the example of o.thers- 

29. When once a fearful impression is made on the 
mind, it easily delivers itself up to superstition. 

30. The decisions of ignorance are always made without 
consideration. 

31. Uncertainty and precipitation give weight to false- 
hoods ; time and reflection are the tests of truth. 

^ 32. Fanaticism is an obstinate vice. 

33. The credit given to popular traditions, and the fie, 
tions substituted for truth, and these two errors being ac- 
credited in ensuing ages ; — ^these are the cause of that ob- 
scurity in which the most important facts are veiled. 

34. The multitude, influenced by the vanity so natu- 
ral to human ignorance, firmly apply to themselves all the 
magnificent promises of pretended revelation, and calamity 
itself is not capable of updeceiving them. 
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35. Shallow minds are capable but of little foresight or 
sagacity, and are easily inflated with vain expectations* 

36. We should avoid giving any credit to those fables 
which are received with such avidity by the multitude; 
and we should rely rather on those natural facts which 
have not been tr^sformed, and which cannot be distorted, 
by the propensity to listen to and swell the marvellous. 

37. We should not use words to mystify things. 

38. The stupid crowd see apparitions in appearances 
occasioned entirely by fortuitous combinations. 

39. The credulity of people's minds construe very natu- 
ral phenomena into omens. 

40. At first the movements of blind enthusiasm proceed 
at a furious rate, but its vehemence relaxes after a time. 

41. The miracle of restoring sight to the blind, by means 
of spittle applied to their eyes, was attributed to the Em- 
peror Vespasian, by the aid of the god Serapis. 

42. Obstinate and inveterate diseases of the body cannot 
be cured except by violent and painful operations : it is the 
same with those of the mind ; they require remedies as 
powerful as the passions by which they were produced. 

43. In exalted station, to do that which is most just will 
be found also to be most advantageous. 

44. To be fully informed without betraying his know- 
ledge ; to pardon slight offences,- but to punish crimes se- 
verely ; to be not always inflexible, but sometimes to be 
influenced by an offender's contrition ; to be inclined rather 
to prevent them to prosecute malversations, and for that 
end to appoint those only to offices and employmeBts who 
were incapable of corruption : these were the principles of 
Agricola. 

45. Sejanus, the prime minister of Tiberius, was as ex- 
pert in throwing a shade over the merits of others, as in 
representing himself in a favourable light ; alike arrogant 
and fawning, under the guise of a modest demeanour, he 
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dissembled his unbounded ambition : hence, his display and 
liberality at one time, but oftener his vigilance and unwea- 
ried application ; qualities not less pernicious when they 
are exercised as means for arriving at absolute power. 

46. There exists but little concord amongst those who 
occupy high stations. 

47. To be fhflueneed by jealousy of colleagues, and to 
be at variance with superiors, is a species of contest in 
which triumph is without glory, and defeat too humiliating. 

48. Elevated station excites a few to virtue, but it is a 
burthen under which others are crushed. 

49. Such is the rock on which many persons, even of 
merit, are wrecked ; when, instead of waiting patiently for 
an advancement that is assured but slow, they push their 
efforts prematurely at the risk of their entire downfall. 

50. It is not easy to be -moderate in the enjoyment of 
what we fancy may be but of short continuance. 

51. Ambition reimburses itself for that which it dissipates 
by having recourse to crime. 

5^. The ambitious are lavish of their own moriey, be- 
cause they count upon that of the state. 

53. A rapacious, and oftentimes mistaken policy, leads 
the ambitious to attempt untried and dangerous encroach- 
ments. 

54. In the collection of taxes under a tyrannical system, 
the annoying contrivances of avarice are even a greater 
vexation than the taxes themselves. 

55. A multiplicity of laws denotes great corruption in a 
state. 

56. A sense of propriety should be our own restraint ; 
their necessities will be some check upon the poor ; and 
the rich will be rendered harmless by their satiety ; their 
money-bags will be bail for them. 

57. Befqre the enactment of a law for the punishment of 
an offence, we are cautious of transgressing from fear of 

18* 
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giving occasion for such law : but when once a prohibitioo 
is disregarded with impunity, we feel no longer any re- 
straint, and the point of honour ceases to operate as a re- 
striction. 

58. Public measures are often influenced by private con- 
siderations. 

59. Even in our debates, the voices of arfew decide the 
questions ; the rest join in the cry as they are led. 

60. Dissentions and troubles are viewed with triumph by 
the disaffected. 

61. Turbulence of character prompts some to revolt ; but 
poverty and the dread of starvation, urge many to rebel- 
lion from necessity. 

62. Determined villains display the desperation of vice 
rather than the energy of virtue. 

63. The populace take but little interest in public affairs^ 
unless it is when their own means of subsistence are in 
question. 

64. The mob shout aloud that which is put in their 
mouths, in adulation of princes whose frowns or smiles do 
not reach them, and without caring whether their praises 
be just or false, 

65. The vile populace, under a monarchy, acts always 
in the extreme ; it makes itself feared when it is not itself 
kept in dread ; it is ready to lend itself as the base instru- 
ment for accomplishing the ruffian crimes of any tyrant 
who makes it tremble. 

66. The populace is impetuous and presumptuous ; rea- 
dy for tumult, but destitute of courage ; when they have 
lost their leader, they become immediately panic-struck, 
irresolute, and dispirited. 

67. The temper of the multitude is, to strive each one 
to cast on another the blame due to himself. 

68. In aspiring to.the throne, the difficulty lies in ad- 
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vancing the first step ; but this surmounted* there will be 
ailerwards no lack of supplies ox partisans, 

69. The more we resolve over in our own minds the 
different events that have happened either in ancient or 
modem times, the more we are impressed in all respects 
w^ith the vanity of human concerns, and with the sense 
that worldly affairs are affected by casualties the most tri- 
fling. 

70. Fortune has sometimes preferred to the throne an 
obscure individual, rather than him who seemed to be 
destined for that elevation, by the united voices, wishes, 
and estimation of all. 

71. The research is not without its use, to trace out the 
circumstances which at first view seem insignificant, but 
which have often been the primary causesjeading to great 
events. 

72. Is it possible that every thing — even our manners-^ 
are subject, like the seasons, to periodical changes ? 

73. The ancients have not excelled us in all respects. 

74. Human malignity has a propensity to extol that 
which is ancient in order to disparage that which is 
modern. 

75. With regard to the arts, and to morality, there are 
many examples, in our own times, from which posterity 
will derive their lessons. 

76. Unless regulated by prudence, the best intentions 
will often be attended by unfortunate results. 

77. After the failure of our enterprizes, it will be too late 
to regret that we had not adopted different measures. 

78. Our most vexatious losses are those which are owing 
to our own remissness. 

79. A regard for our personal safety is a constant pre- 
ventive against our engaging in any dangerous entcrprize^. 

80. Address may accomplish that, to which force, is 
inadequate. 
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81. A happy conjuncture has often produced efiects, to 
accomplish which,"prudence would not have been equal. 

82. It is one trait of expertness, readily to take advan- 
tage of the neglects of others. 

83. The rigid enforcement of justice may be thought to 
operate severely on individuals ; but this evil is compensated 
for by the general good. 

84. Innocence has often fallen a victim to the first out- 
cry raised by indignation against the crime, and the person 
suspected of committing it : public clamour should be 
allowed to subside before carrying into effect a sentence of 
condemnation. 

86. The hope of gain, or the dread of torture, may 
tempt any one to make such an avowal as is required of 
him, or to bring a false accusation against another. 

86. The perpetration of crime is generally revealed 
beforehand by the behaviour of the criminal. 

87. The aspect of places does not lend itself to disguise, 
like the countenances of men. 

88. In peace, justice is of some effect ; but, in war, the 
innocent and the guilty suffer alike. 

89. Conquerors never care about morality. 

90. We see military men usually deficient in a certain 
talent of finesse in conducting civil affairs, because their 
sense of justice being accustomed to be warped by a sense 
of the power they hold in their hands, they decide at once 
without, much consideration about right or wrong, and are 
not restrained by those niceties that are of weight in courts 
of law. 

91 . A combination of civil and military talents is a rare 
occurrence in history. 

92. When peace can only be preserved on terms that 
'are degrading, it is better not to accede to them, even 
though a disastrous struggle should be the result. 
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93. War itself is preferable to remaining in a state of 
uncertain peace. 

94. The earth may not yield us the means of living ; it 
cannot deprive us of those for dying. 

96. Conquest will avail little to the victors, when those 
-who are reduced to subjection are afterwards oppressed. 

96. A sincere alliance is never maintained between the 
conquerors and the conquered : a compliance with the 
manners and usages of a subdued people is the surest 
means by which they can be retained under dominion. 

97. That which is termed civilizing a nation may only 
be binding them in stricter bonds of servitude. 

98. Our enemy should be opposed manfully, and without 
disguise, rather than by undermining and secret machi- 
nations. 

99. Humanity towards a subdued foe is as noble as the 
valour displayed in encountering him. 

100. During war, one advantage is merged in a still 
greatev triumph. 

101. It will be time enough to think of victory, wiien 
the means of preventing defeat shall first havia been 
assured. 

102« Such is the extreme injustice that ensues a battle i 
each one appropriates the glory of a victory to himself; 
an individual alone is responsible for defeat. 

103. In the storming of a town, the pillage falls into 
the hands of the soldiers ; a capitulation places the spoil 
in the power of the chiefe. 

104. In civil wars, the claims of the soldiery are allowed 
to make more noise than those of their chiefs. 

105. Movements of cavalry often decide the victory 

speedily. 

106. The army that conducts itself most peaceably out 
of battle, will, in battle, be the mcwe formidable. 

107. Those tremblers, who, on the eve of danger, in- 
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sinuate their prudent reflections, become altogether as con- 
fident when they are again in safety ; and, to credit them, 
their conduct was that of so many heroes. 

108- The tyrant, fear, deprives us of the power to 
resolve on what steps to be taken in danger. 

109. When affairs become desperate, every one com- 
mands ; none execute. 

110. During a panic, the least thing startles us ; every 
thing alarms us. 

111. When we are under the influence of fear, our ears 
are alike open to the counsels of the prudent, and the 
clamorous suggestions of the multitude. 

112. Cowards readily engage in those contests, all the 
perils of which are to be encountered by the brave. 

113. The coward is generally a bully. 

114. The tongues of cowards are ready enough to pro- 
voke by their injurious insolence, but when they see their 
chastisement in preparation, they then become mute. 

115. Great talkers are formidable in nothing besides 

their tongues. 

116. There is more courage in living to sustain misfor- 
tune, than in shilling out of it by suicide ; resolute minds 
persist to hope in spite of fortune ; fear adds to the despair 
of the pusillanimous. 

117. Amongst those whom misfortune has rendered 
weary of living, there are moments when even those, who 
are most resolutely bent on steps of desperation, cannot 
divest themselves of their hankering attachment to life. 

118. Many, who appear to be the subjects of adversity, 
are happy; and many, whose riches are immense, are 
much to be pitied : it suffices for this, that the former sup- , 
port with firmness their hardships ; and that the latter are 
incapable of enjoying properly their fortune. 

119. In adversity, no dependence can be placed upon 
others, 
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120. Firmness is deriyed from suffering misfortune ; but 
"we are corrupted by prosperity. 

121. There is one order of base minds, who, without 
caring either about virtue or vice, calculate solely what 
they shall gain by adopting their Hne of conduct. 

122. The principle of integrity is weakened by a thirst 
for gain. 

123. Where nothing is to be gained, it is more likely 
that the place yields no source of profit, than that the' 
avarice of man should be at a fault. 

124. All men regard with jealous eyes those who have 
acquired fortunes, while they themselves have remained in 
their former condition ; and from none is moderate deport- 
ment in elevation more required than from those whom 
others have seen their equals. 

125. The sense of obligation is no longer agreeable than 
while the means are possessed to return an equivalent ; 
unequal favours expose to hatred, rather than give occa- 
sion for gratitude. 

126. Gratitude is irksome ; but how sweet is revenge. 

127. Venomous rancour generally characterizes the 
aversions of kindred. 

128. Cutting sarcasms, founded in the main upon facts, 
are never pardoned. 

129. In country towns, people are not backward to utter 
their suspicions. 

130. Amongst our friends, we are apt to expect that the 
liberality of our gifts should release us from the necessity 
of attending to the regulation of our tempers. 

131. In making efforts to be pleasant, we ex^se our- 
selves as buffoons. 

132. Time, fortune,-^sometimes the passions, or a 
mistake, — suffice for interrupting, transferring, or extin- 
guishing friendships. 
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133. If we are insensible to renown, we shall also be 
indifierent to virtue. 

134. An excessiTe desire to acquire reputation, leads 
us to announce our own merits, and to have recourse to 
trick and artifice, in order to set oiirselves off to advantage. 

135. The desire to distinguish one's self is the last pas* 
sion that ex[Hres,— even in the bosom of a sage. 

136. All worth is disparaged by vulgar malignity. 

137. It is not possible that a shining reputation, and 
perfect tranquillity, should be enjoyed at the same time. 

13d. To resent that which has been spoken jof us inju- 
riously, is to acknowledge that we have given cause for 
it ; when disregarded, it has no bad effect. 

139. The only remedy a^inst perfidy, is to let it pass 
unnoticed. 

140. The greater fidelity is likely to be experienced 
from that man whom we have proved the more worthy. 

141. Designing villainy easily obtains the ascendancy 
over confiding simplicity and modest worth, 

142. Nothing is more common than for us to hate those 
whom we have injured. 

143. Those mistake, who regard prodigality as being^ 
liberality : many are able to dissipate their fortunes, but 
few know how to be generous. 

144. I]l-ju(^ed liberalities only do harm. 

145. A man's own circumstances must alone determine 
whether or not his establishment be too sumptuous in 
respect of servants, plate, &c 

146. The audacity of servants causes a change in the 
naturally kind disposition of a master. 

147. The servants in a house, at the sight of their 
master, think to recommend themselves by striving which 
shall be foremost in eagerness to show his zeal» 

148. Flattery is the more shameful and despicable. 
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when it comes from one whose tennof ezistence 4s dr«w^< 
ing to a. clo^e; ,ai]4 it ougbt .to cover suoh ,a one with; 
infawiy, 

149. It is wrong, to inflate the vain .and inconsiderate 
minds of youth by premature distinction^ . 

150* The chief duty of friendship towards the dead, is 
not to shed tears of weakness- over their remains, but to 
attend to the requests they uttered, while iivii^, and to 
ful£l their reeonunendations. 

151. Those, who display their grief with most ostenta- 
tion^ are those who are least affected. 

152. The only true homage that the affection of survivors 
can pay to the cherished memory of the dead, is, for a wife 
or a child, to. regard constantly the virtues, the actions, the 
expressions, of an honoured husband or parent ; and to 
concern themselves about their moral excellences rather 
than about their corpses. 

153. Our domestic calamities should be buried in~ silence 
and in sorrow. 

154. The extreme misconduct of one man's wife displays 
to greater advantage the contrast of another's wife, who is 
altogether as irreproachable. 

155. Woman's virtue lost, her profligacy is unbounded. 

156. There remains nothing in the power 'of a woman 
to bestow, afler she has made the sacrifice of her honour. 

157. There is little prudence in love. 

158. The question was debated in the Roman, senate, 
whether or not, women should.be excluded from following 
their husbands in the army? — CecinaSeverussaid: "The 
sex is not only weak and incapable, of enduring fatigues, 
but they are cruel, ambitious, and domineering,, wherever 
they get the upper hand." Valerius Mesaaiinws, on the 
other hand, argued : " What solace can be more allowable 
than that supplied by a wife? Some women may have 

19 
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become exacting and arbitrarj; some husbands maj bare 
suffered from the peryersity of their wires ; but is eveT^r 
bachelor a competent judge in the case ? It is generally 
the fault of the husband when the wife trangresses her 
proper bounds. Because a few men have been so weak as 
to submit to a female tyrant, ought the rest to be deprired 
of the feithfel sharers of their joys and their ' sorrows V* 
The counsel of Cecina was not adopted. 

159. Eloquence does not always wear the same aspect ; 
with the variation of circumstances and of the temper and 
taste of the times, there will be a corresponding change in 
the cast and figures of rhetoric. 

160. Brilliant eloquence is like a flame ; it requires to 
be fed with fresh fuel, and to be excited by frequent stirring; 
it is in burning that it is resplendent. 

161. The impetuosity of eloquence hurries along with it 
the minds even of those who have usually been circumspect 
and cautious. 

162. When eloquence was at its height, children were 
not sent to the hut of a hireling nurse, but educated in the 
bosom of their parents. 

163. Those works that have been meditated over during 
Insure and retirement, previously to publication, seem to 
gain in character as they descend to posterity. 

164. A strange hand and a senseless material cannot 
represent the semblance of our mind ; our conduct alcme 
can- furnish the faithful portrait of its traits. 

165. I do not mean to censure the custom of preserving, 
in brass or marble, the figures and likenesses of eminent 
men ; but busts and statues, like their originals, are frail 
^d perishable. The mind and character cannot be exhi- 
bited by the hand of an artist with unconscious matter : the 
record of our virtues and cu^hievements can alone in some 
degree trace the resemblance : painting and sculpture fail 
to reach or approach the correct features of the mind. 
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166. A robust constitution, agile limbs, and an acute 
<x>untenance, indicate a coriresponding strength of mind. 

167. Gluttony is the indulgence of a beastly propensity, 
bred by the habitual abuse of the appetite. 

168. Habitual indolence eAtices us into a fondness for 
it ; and, after a while, we enjoy that state of inaction, 
which at first was hardly supportable. 

169. When we have renounced all reliance on our own 
exertions, our talenta dwindle away, and our incompetency 
is ever on the increase. 

170. Inconstant minds frame and renounce their pur- 
poses with equal facility. ' 

171. To seek solitude, in order to ruminate over our 
injuries, is an indication of a temper that is vindictive. 

172. Even our vices find favour when they are exhi- 
bited under an amiable character. 

173. Vices are wont to assume very specious names. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE MOBAL REFLECTIONS OF 

THEOONIS. 

1. Where can we find the man who is so firm and 
courageous as to dare to oppose the current by which 
others allow themselves to be borne along; whose inte- 
grity is alike in his heart and on his lips ; and whom the 
thirst of gain can never induce to divest himself of shame. 

2. Fools with the foolish ; just and wise, with the friends 
of wisdom and probity; we partake of the character of 
those by whom we are surrounded. ^ * 

3. With the good we learn to cherish virtue ; amongst 
the wicked, we find our hatred of vice wax weaker and 
weaker in our hearts ; and very soon we lose sight of rea- 
soiiy which had been our guide. 
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4. O, my mindj-Mny silly mind ?— Reaiigii thyself, then, 
to present joy ! Other mortals will vefy soon succeed to 
my place, and I shall be baried in the ground. 

5. After our death, it is indifferent whether we are ex- 
tended on tapestry or on briars ; on the rock, or on a bed 
of down. 

6. Nothing is worse than prejudice ; nothing prefei^ble 
to experience. 

7. How blind are we ! We have but yain opinions, and 
ignorance is our condition ; events disappoint all our pro- 
jects and all our foresight : we find ourselves- constantly 
controlled by the laws of inevitable necessity. 

8. We shall never find that events will succeed entirely 
according to our wishes. 

9. We find every day that our expectations are disap- 
pointed, and yet we persist unceasingly in forming new 
projects. 

10. How shall it ever be possible that so many should 
be satisfied who have the same desire ? The folly of men, 
and their depravity, are caused by their love of riches. 

11. Riches hide vice ; and poverty conceals virtue. 

, 12. We are always wishing fpr more than we possess; 
but want has been less fatal to many than profusion.. 

13. Get rich; this is the onlyvirtue: n«ae other is 
comprehended by people in general. 

14. If a man avoids expense, and concerns himself about 
nothing but to amass wealth : then his prudence- is extolled. 

.15. Do we see €Uiy woman refuse a contemptible has- 
.band, provided that his wealth is great ?— No : :«he prefers 
hearing it said, that she is the wife of a ri«b, rather tiian 
of a virtuous man. 

. 16. Does it happen, that I am unfortunate ? I meet my 
former friends, who avert their faces, and avoid rsedug 
me. Does my fortune improve? Do Lmeetwith a &vour- 
able circumstance ? It is, then, who shall ke fijrst .to gwet 
me ; I find none but friends everywhere. 
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17. The^ise man ought never to lose his tranquillity of 
mind : suffer not thyself to be dejected by misfortune ; 
triumph not immoderately in prosperity. 

18. Neither abandon thyself to excessive joy in pros- 
perity, nor yield to extreme grief in adversity : remember 
that there will be an end to thy affairs. 

19. Even the good we do will very soon be forgotten, 

20. Thou art just :. let thy virtue form thy recompense 
and thy felicity. Some will speak well of thee ; others, 
ill : the happiest of mortals are those about whom others 
least concern themselves. 

21. Grow rich, if possible ; but without committing in- 
justice : be capable, but without becoming knaves. 

22. Provide against old age ; resources are then neces- 
sary : endeavour even to leave something behind, for few 
tears will be shed at your funeral, unless there be some- 
what left to pay for them. 

23. We should regulate our expenses according to our 
means, without dissipation and without sordid penuriousness. 

24. Thou canst leave no inheritance to thy children 
more precious than that modesty in which thou hast 
trained them up, and which always accompanies virtue. 

25. Man is broken down by age ; so he is also by a 
fever ; but much more so by poverty : he, whom the last 
depresses, can no longer speak, act, nor raise his head ; 
his hands and his tongue are alike tied. 

26. Subsisting on a little, may I never experience the 
miseries that attend extreme penury. 

27. Prefer mediocrity in the bosom of justice to the 
abundance which iniquities procure. 

28. All the virtues are comprised in justice ; if thou art 
just, thou art a man of sterling worth. 

29. Poor, but virtuous, I see the wicked swimming in 
|>rosperity : and let them keep their wealth ; for I would 
not exchange conditions with them ; I have it in my power 

19* 
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to preseeve my rivtiie; but they «ie not able to command 
fortune. 

30. Study men well ; and you will find that all^iriccs, 
all talents, and all virtues, are-possesaed by them. 

ftl. Every man has done some good; all haveaome- 
times done wrong : none can boast of being ipetfectly 
correct. 

.32. The good cause their excellencies to take posses- 
sion of our hearts; the wicked deprive us even of our 
•former virtue. 

33. We lose our pains in abruptly endeavouring to 
change the hearts of the wicked. 

34. Few men unite merit with personal beauty ; the 
combination of both is no small advant^ige. 

35. While yet young, or in the prime of life, profit well 
by your advantages, and form your minds to virtue. 

36. In youth the mind possesses its greatest energies. 

37. Beware of engaging with silly enthusiasm in any 
party feeling, to further the objects of others, and where 
thou wouldst only be losijag thy pains. 

88. Press forward not too eagerly ; follow in the middle 
path at a steady pace : this Will conduct thee to virtae. 

39. Study the inclinations and desires of those in whose 
.company thou art, and learn to demean thyself accord- 

i«Lgly. 

40. Above all things, fall not into the habit of uttering 

useless complaints'; thou wouldst find all hearts .soon be- 
come insensible to thy misfortunes. 

41. It is difficult to av<ttd being too diffident, or confi- 
dent to an excess. 

42. When we act precipitately, we cannot avoid blame* 

43. The past cannot /be recalled ; but iat us be^cautious 
fi>r the future : it ought entirely to occupy our attention. 

4^. Before extolling a man, take care to be well ac- 
quainted with him ; observe his propensities, his di^pontiQii) 



aad maimers. Thoie are some i>people who <are iRrtliiiig 
but tiiisel,— -«raity ia ooneealing the perrersity of their 
tempers, — ^they have words and faces that they can adapt 
to every oGcasion. 

45. Be especially on thy guard against the enemy who 
seeks to lull thee with friendly expressions ; if thou placest 
thyself in his power, he will consult hut for vengeance, and 
nothing will be able to disarm him. 

46. It is neither difficult to praise or to blame ; it is an 
art familiar to the wicked : interest inspires them to be 
lavish of their praise ; detraction is their pleasure. 

47. If I am not on friendly terms with a worthy man, 
I will at least t€ike care not to speak evil of him ; I will 
never commend the wicked man who is attached to me. 

48. I despise the wretch, by whose envenomed tongue 
I find myself persecuted. 

49. A gnawing uneasiness takes its seat in the heart 
o the unjust and overbearing man. 

50. A deceitful heart is more dangerous for a friend 
than for an enemy. 

61. If thy professions are insincere ; if thou hast on thy 
lips friendship, but indijOTerence in thine heart, I prefer thy 
enmity. 

- 52. It is difficult to deceive him, who entertains no good 
will towards us ; but it is easy to impose on the confiding 
disposition of friendship. 

53. Nothing is more difficult to discover than the dupli- 
city of man. With a little practice one*easily detects the 
alloy in gold ; but not with the same ease can the pre- 
tended good-will, which the pretended friendshows in his 
face, be distingushed from the deceit which is lurking in 
his heart. 

54. There are persons who are always exacting, and 
who are never satisfied; by a single instance of refusal to 
gratify their wishes,, all the fruits of past favours are lost. 
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and the waTeiing flame of friendship, which had been 
kindled but for a time, is extinguished ibr ever from theii 
hearts. 

55. Tou will meet with but few of those well-tried 
frioids, who will dare to acknowledge their connexion 
with you, even in adversity. 

56. Beware of exposing thyself, for a slight fault, to the 
loss of thy friend; refose to listen to the calumniators, who 
accuse him ; without indulgence, friendship cannot exist. 

57. I aiti not in circumstances to assist a great number 
of the distressed ; but I do not repulse the friend who has 
recourse to my benevolence. 

58. It is difficult for a sensible man to endure long con- 
versation with a fool ; but it is not difficult for him to 
sustain silence for a long time. 

59. Silence is a sad penance for the incessant talker ; 
and an ignorant babbler a grievous annoyance to those 
who hear him ; for he is offensive, without its being possi- 
ble to be rid of him, and such a one is a plague, which 
poisons the enjoyment of all good fellowship. 

60. Nothing is supported with more uneasiness than 
constraint. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

SSLECTIOXS FROM THE CHARACTEES OF THEOPHRASTU8. 

1. Avoid, as you would the most dangerous serpent, 
those people who have no simplicity of manners, and whose 
whole conduct is specious ; beware of too easily jrielding 
your confidence to their insidious and subtle address : no 
conduct is more detestable. 

2. Flattery may be regarded as a villainous language, 
which suits the interest of him who has recourse to it. 
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What does- the fktter^r do wad say l-'-^That whi<ih is calcu- 
lated to please him who sees and hears him. 

3. Complaisance, taking the word in its >?^rst sense, 
signifies' a habit of confon^i^ to the sentiments of others, 
and lending one's self to do ^whatever may please, without 
foeing restrained by a principle of integrity. 

4. Loquacity consists of inocmtinence in speaking. 

5. The babbler's vice is, talking incessantly, and never 
reflecting. 

6. Run with all your might ; escape from the trouble- 
some man : it is very hard to have to do with those bores 
who know not how to distinguish your moments of leisure 
from those when you are most closel}^^ occupied. 

7. To be in the way, euid tobe always presenting him- 
self when and where he is not wanted, is the character of a 
bore. 

8. The disagreeable man is troublesome to society with- 
out occasioning any positive harm. 

9. TJie fault of officious people is an incommoding af- 
fectation of wishing to be servicable, and which manifests 
itself in all they do andtsay. 

10. Effrontery consists -m bMving out shame both in 

•deeds and words. 

11. Inattention to^e obfervtooes of good society con- 
stitutes rusticity. 

12. Impudence displays itself by making an open joke 
of that which offends decency. 

13. The character of the sordid man consists in his de- 
spising honour, by reason of his thirst for discreditable 
saving. 

14. Avarice is an excess of baseness, a contemptible 
43oncern to avoid the smallest elpense. 

.15. An excessive savingtim littfe e3Pf«ises, constitutes 

niggardliness. 
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16. Mistrust consists in suspecting the integrity of all 
the world. 

17. Slovenliness consists in an extreme negligence of 
one's person, so as to be capable of exciting disgust. 

18. Timidity is the diffidence of a mind that is too sus- 
ceptible of fear. 

19. Blushing is the complexion of virtue. 

20. Absence of mind may be judged to arise from indo- 
lence, and from sluggishness of temperament. 

21. A certain rigidity in speaking and of manner in the 
ordinary course of life, constitutes arrogance. 

22. Detraction is manifested by the language ; but it 
springs from an inclination of the mind to surmise nought 
but evil, and still to aggravate that. 

23. A dissatisfied temper is the efiect of desiring much 
more than one might reasonably expect to obtain. 

24; Vanity consists in a puerile and mean anxiety to 
meet with vain applause. 

25. Ostentation consists in making a parade of advan- 
tages we do not possess. 

26. The character of haughtiness is to esteem none but 
one's self, and to show contempt for every.one besides. 

27. Superstition is nothing but a misplaced fear of some 
fancied supernatural phantasm or divinity^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SELECTIONS VBOM THE MORAL BBFLECTZONS OF 

THEOPHBASTUS. 

1. Since it is the lot of man to die so. soon, it behoves 
him to enjoy life as it passes. 

2. We often reject the greatest enjoyments of life with 
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disdain, in order that we may fatigue ourselyes in the pur- 
suit of a vain shadow of glory. 

3. Either give over btudy, for ik is very laborious, or ga 
perseveringly through with it, if you aspire after glory : at 
any rate, make yourselves happy. 

4. Nothing is more unprofitable than the vain pursuit of 
glory. 

5. Vanity is of much gr/sater consideration ia life than 
utility. 

6. We scarcely begin to live before we perceive the ap- 
proach of death. 

7. The envious are more unhappy than others in this 
respect, that they are troubled not only by their own mis- 
fortunes, but also at the good fortune of others. 

8. In general, one's own miseries only are felt ; but the 
envious person is equally afflicted by his own mishaps and 
by the good which happens to others. 

9. The falsehoods invented by envy and propagated by 
calumny, may have some force at first, but their effects 
will not last long. 

10. The good need but few laws, for things are not ac- 
commodated to laws, but laws are for things. 

11. Few laws are wanted for virtuous people; their 
conduct is not regulated by the laws, but serves to model 
the laws upon. 

13. Acquire a respect for yourself, and it will then be 
out of every one's power to make you sensible of shame. 

13. Thou preserves! silence in company ; if thou art a 
fool, thou art in the right ; but thou dost wrong if thou 
hast sensp. 

14. It is more safe trusting to an unbridled horse, than 
to an intemperate speech. 

16. We owe to our wives and children all the tender 
care and assistance that are dictated by humanity ; the 
last will compensate us by their services and by their at. 
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teatioDB to 110 dmiiig onr duclming yeaxs, and the fiNrmer 
repay ottr kindness by the tender aaaidnkies they lavish 
upon us in our infiimitiaB, and by the endearii^ interest 
with which they participate our joys and our sorrows. 

16. It is in the bosom of her fiunily that a womsn ought 
to di^lay her sense and prudence. 

17. If thou art under the necessity of forming a partner- 
ship with any one, let it at least be with a man who pos- 
sesses order, firmness, and application. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SBUBCnOirS FROX THB MOSAL 8ATIV68 ATTBIBITTXD.Ta 

THS WISS JOClf OF OXUBSCS. 

I. THALES. 

1. Necessity is all-powerful, — space, infinite. 

2. Eclipses of the sun are occasioned by interventions of 
the moon ; and eclipses of the moon are caused by interpo- 
sitions of the earth between that globe and the sun. 

3. Pleasure of body consists. in health, and felicity of 
mind in knowledge : health, competency, and intelligence, 
foixQ the chief sources, of happiness. 

4. Indolence is irksome, intemperance injurious, and ig- 
norance intolerable. 

5. Happy is the family that abounds not in too great af- 
fluence^ and that is sufficiently removed from the reach of 
poverty. 

6. In order to live justly and be respected, we must ab- 
stain from doing that we blame in others. 

7. Whatever we know to be right, that we should do ; 
even though our conduct should meet with reproach and 
ridicule. 

8. The most difficult thing is, to know ourselves; the 
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easiest, to give advice ; and the most pleasant, to obtain 
the gratification of our desires. 

9. We should stop the mouth of slander by prudence. 

10. Nothing is felt more keenly than the malign shafts 
of calumny, and even the worthiest man is hurt if they 
reach him. 

11. We ought never to let any expressions drop from 
our lips that might be turned to our prejudice ; and we 
should live with our friends as with persons who might pos- 
sibly become our enemies. 

12. Miss not your opportunity, and tell nothing before- 
hand of your intentions ; for you might fail in your pro- 
ject, and furnish your enemies with a subject for their 
jeers. 

13. If you become security for another, you may lay 
your account in a loss ; or, he that avoids suretyship is 
sure. 

14. It will help us to bear our own ill-fortune, if we re- 
flect on the greater misfortunes of others. 

15. We do well to conceal our domestic evils. 

16. Hope is the only good which is common to all man- 
kind ; when all other resources have failed, we still retain 
hope. 

17. Such as are careless of themselves, will hardly be 
attentive to another's concerns. 

18. Forget not your friends. 

19. Afiectionately regard your parents; and, if they 
occasion you some unpleasantness, learn to endure it. 

20. Parents may expect from their children the same 
degree of dutiful behaviour as they themselves paid to their 
own parents. 

21. Take pains to correct the blemishes of the mind ra- 
ther than those of the face. 

22. That commonwealth is best circumstanced in which 

20 



the citizens are neither excessively rich nor exceedingly 
poor. 
^23. Moifarchy, in any shape, is but tyranny. 

II. «OLON. 

1. Know thyself. 

2. As long as thou shalt live, seek to improve thyself; 
presume not tfaiat old age brings with itself wisdom : it is 
better to learn late than never. 

3. Make reason your guide ; give to serious subjects 
their due consideration. 

4. In every thing you do, consider the end. 

5. Conjecture of things that are not apparent from those 
that are apparent. 

6. A man ought to fear nothing, but that his end ex- 
clude not philosophy. 

7. We should be cautious not to say all that we know. — 



** Of every man be*careftil, lf«t he bear 

A irword eoncealM within his lff«ast ; a ckar 

Aspect, a, double tongue, a mind -severe." 



\ 



8. No fool can be silent amidst his cups. 

9. Voluptuous indulgences only occasion pain, and they 
ought to be avoided ; or, " fly pleasures, for they drag 
thee into sorrows." 

10. Satiety comes of riches, and ennui results from sa- 
tiety. 

11. Those are happy who owe not their wealth to injns- 
tice, and whose expenses do not occasion them inconveni- 
ence. 

12. Many bad men become rich ; many good men- lan- 
guish in misery t would a good man exchange his virtue 
for the treasures of the wicked? Certainly not : we can 
preserve our conscience in' all 'its purity ; but riches may 
quickly pass into different hands. 



18. If all men should throw their loads of misfortune 
together into one huge haap, each oae would gladly resume 
his own portion rather than divide an equal share out of 
the oommoa stock. * 

14. We should consider integrity aft of more weight than 
oatha ; or, observe the purpoirt of what thou promisest 
more strictly than an oath. 

15. To one who excused hicDself for lying in jest* he re- 
plied, " These jests will become serious falsehoods ; wfattt 
shall circamscrihe our tongue,, if we pass the limits of 
tHithr* 

16. The sentence you pronounce on another, be wiUiog 
to abide by yourself in a similar case. 

17. Be mild towards those who are thy depeiidants : be 
not avfogant. 

18. He who has learned to obey, will know how to ooia« 
niaad. 

Id. We should not be hasty in forming new fxiandshi^a, 
nor in terminating those of long standing. 

20. Give not to thy friends those oouttseJs which may 
be most agreeable, but those which may be loost fbr their 
advantage. 

21. Marriage should not be meiecDary ; but the ends 
proposed should be issue, love, and friendship. 

22. Sit not as judge; for the condeBined will ositeem thee 
as their enemy. 

33. Laws are like oobwebs, that ^itangle the weak, 
but are broken through by the strong. 

24. That commonwealth is best ordered whe^e the peo- 
pie as eagerly prosecute wrongs done to others as they do 
those done to themselves. 

1^5. That king would become most glorious, who should 
convert liis monarchy into a democracy. 
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' ni. CHILO. 

1. To be ptovident for the future, and' to be guided by 
reason, is the virtue of a man. 

2. Death itself is less horrible than .the phantom in 
whose shape our fancy is accustomed to regard it. 

3. Do not desire impossibihties. 

4. To close a life of long duration is desirable. 

5. No acquirement is more difficult than self-knowledge ; 
self-love always exaggerates our merits in our own estima- 
tion. 

6. Refrain thy tongue from outstripping thy thoughts ; 
or, think before you speak. 

7. Rule thy tongue, especially at a feast, if thou wouldst 
not expose thyself. 

8. In a ship at sea, or in a tent during an encampment, 
a man is necessitated to brook an unpleasant companion ; 
but to mix indiscriminately with all sorts of people in gene- 
ral life, is indiscreet. 

9. To keep secrets, to employ our leisure well, to bear 
patiently with injuries, and to guard well that our tongues 
do not go beyond reason, — ^these are duties of difficult per- 
formance. 

10. Grovern well your own household. 

11. Bridle your anger. 

12. We speak evil of others; and should we not fear 
the evil they may say of us ? 

13. Speak no ill of thy neighbour, if thou wouldst not 
hear what will trouble thee. 

14. It is not more cowardly to attack an unarmed man, 
than to speak ill of those who are not present to defend 
themselves. 

15. Threaten no one, for that is like a weak woman. 

16. Love with such limitation as if hereafter you might 
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ebaoce to Jbat«$ haleflo, a« that you might, at aome time, 
perhaps, love. 

17* N^T^r ridieule the unfortunate. 

18. If we considered all that others «i£^9 oor own com- 
plaints would be more modemte. 

l&L Whea our fnefid$ inrile us to a fiBOBt, it signifies lit- 
tie if we arrive at a iate hour ; but when thej call for our 
consolatiioofl, we should fly to them in an instant. Viait 
^f^our friend in niiafbrtune rather than in his prosperity. 

" The benefits thou giv'st, remember never ^ 
^tlioTO thov dost receive, be mindful ever." 

20. Let thy mildness excuse thy power ; dread to be 
feared. 

*' Me may the mean not ietei^ oer ^eai idefpise.'" 

21. In conversation, avoid vehement gesticulations ; in 
walking, do not appear to be always upon business of life or 
death ; for a rapid gait indicates a mind void of composure. 

22. Honest loss is preferable to dishonourable gain j for 
by the one a man suffers but once ; by the other, his suf- 
fering is lasting. 

23. Gold tries a man. 

24. Trust not the officious man who is always busying 
himself about the affairs of others, 

25. That commonwealth is best, whexe the people mind 
the law more than the lawyers^ 

IV. PITTACUS. 

1. Let not your opportunity slip by ; or, eeize upon oc- 
casion ; or, he -watxdkfal foor oj^portonity. 

SL The pnxdent man aToids evil; Ihe oonrageons man 
sustains it. 

A» The ilmt Dffieeof pnu^race w <to foresee ii 
evils, and ^pnnmit them. 

20* 
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4. The gods themaelTes, if gods theire wer^, must be sub- 
jected to necessity. - 

5. Make no display of thy good fortune ; but in avoid- 
ing envy, do not ex<»te pity. 

6.' Whatever you do, do it well. 

7. Never talk of your schemes before they are executed, 
lest, if you fail to accomplish them, you be exposed to the 
double mortification of disappointment and ridicule. 

6. Do not that to your neighbour which you would take 
ill from him. 

9. Reproach not thy friend, though he neglect thee a 
little. 

10. Power discovers the man. 

11. It is against nature to love an enemy. 

12. Addict thyself to sobriety. 

13. I am pleased with the abode which exhibits nothing 
superfluous, and where I find every thing that is necessary. 

14. An equal marriage is best. 

15. The sea is faithless ; thirst of gain is insatiable. 

16. Though you seek much, you will hardly find an ho- 
nest man. 

" Hard to be truly honest ; this 
The Pittacean sentence is.^ 

V. BIAS. 

** What is our chiefest good ? — ^A conscience free ; 
Our greatest ill ? — ^Man's man's worst enemy : 
Poor ? — th' avaricious ; rich?— who nought desires ; 
A wife's best dower ?-rthe feme chaste life acquires ; 
Wise ?— -who hath the power to hurt, but wants the will; 
A fool ?— who wants the power, and yet would kill." 

1. A good conscience only is superior to fear. 

2. In action, preserve self-possession ; in opportunity,- 
be prompt ; in danger, wary ; in labour, patient ; in de- 
termining, just ; in discoursey persuasive ; let your man- 
ners be ingenuous ; in your nature,.be generous. 
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"8* Ghiiii your point by persuasnon, rather than by having 
recourse to violence. ' 

4. Be neither simple nor subtle. 

5. Listen patiently, and speak not unless it be to the 
purpose. 

6. Be deliberate in' resolving, but prompt in executing. 

7. From youth to age, acquire knowledge, for it will be 
more sure than all other possessions. 

8. We should so live, as though our life might be long 
or s^prt. 

9. It is a proof of a weak and uninformed mind, to desire 
immortaHty ; which is morally impossible. 

10. No feeling mind can be insensible to the sufferings 
of others. 

11. It is a great infelicity not to be able to bear misfor- 
tunes patiently ; great minds alone can support sudden re- 
verses of fortune with firmness. 

12. Gain that results from labour, is precious. 

13. Hope is the most consoling thing in the world. 

14. A bad man judges every one to be false like him- 
self; it is easy to impose upon the good. 

15. Flatter not a worthless perscm on account of his 
wealth. 

16. Many men are faithless ; therefore, in friendship, 
we should converse with caution, remembering that it 
might possibly be converted into enmity. 

17. If you venture to decide in a difference between two 
of your friends, be assured you will lose one of them : it is 
better to be an umpire in a dispute betwixt our enemies ; 
for, in that case» he in whoserfavour your decision is given, 
may possibly become your friend* 

18. The talent of those people who give their- whole at- 
tention to useless studies, is full of sagacity when applied 
to learned trifles ; but they are stupified when anaitten by a 
ray of solid intelligenoe. 
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i^. Those w^ (nwy themfelvas in aoquirittff vttiii know- 
ledge, resemble owls, which see only in the nigiity but the 
light blinds them. 

20. To some graceless sailors, who, in a tremendous 
tempest, became alarmed and implored the gods to save 
them, he said, " Don't pray so loud that it may escape the 
gods' notiee that you are here." 

21. During an invasion, while cdl around him were ooU 
looting their most valuable effects, and preparing ior flight, 
it was observed with surprise that he took no pftins to 
preserve any thing ; and being aMced the reason, he re^ 
plied, "I carry my treasures with rne." 

VI. CLEOBULUS. 

1. Avoid excess. 

2. Be acquainted with virtue, but a stranger to vioe. 

3. Knowledge is preferable to ignorance. 

4. Be moderate in your pleasures. 

5. Be not insolent in prosperity. 

6. If rich, be not exalted ; if poor, be not dejected; hold 
injustice in horror ; bridle thy tongue ; forego revenge ; 
do nothing with violence ; compose quarrels ; instruct thy 
children : such is the character of virtue. 

7. In abundance of word«, there is generally abun<feu)ce 
of ignorance. 

8. Ignorance and loquacity are as commonly found ani- 
ted, as atny two things in the world. 

0. Be more desirous to hear than to speak, 

10. Hear willingly, teut give not eredenee too hastily. 

11. Learn to bear the reverses of fortune. 

12. Laugh not in compHanee with lum who derides 
others, lor you would incur their Ivtttred. 

13. Nearer pgrai^ise 4satiile ; its vietim w«uld beonae 
thine enemy. 

14. Be neither vain nor ungratefui. 
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15. Employ thy time in some occupatioD that is uaeful. 

16. Be kind to your friends, that they may continue 
such ; and to your enemies, that they may become your 
friends. 

17. The envy of our friends is as much to be feared as 
the malice of our enemies. 

18. Happy is the family, when he at the head of it is 
more loved than feared. 

19. Neither caress nor chide your wife before company, 
for the first is folly, the latter, rudeness. 

20. Choose a wife among your equals ; for if you take 
her from a rank more elevated than your own* you JfU^ 
be likely to become the slave of your wife^s relations, in- 
stead of gaining kinsmen. 

21. Deem the enemy of thy country to be thine own 
enemy. 

22. I should like to live in a country where the citizens 
feared the laws less than they feared shame. 

VII. PERIANDER. 

1. Industry overcomes every obstacle. 

2. There is nothing which prudence cannot accomplish. 

3. Repose is agreeable, temerity is dangerous, avarice 
is base. 

4. Sensuality supplies but a momentary enjoyment ; the 
pleasures of virtue are durable. 

5. In prosperity be moderate, in adversity be prudent. 

6. Disgrace not your parentage. 

7. Perform your promises : betray not secrets. 

8. Have dangerous promises been extorted from thee 
by force ? — Thou hast promised nothing. ^ 

9. Be not content with reproving those who have com- 
mitted faults ; restrain those who are about to commit them. 

10. So reproach thine enemy, as if he might, ere long, 
be thy friend. 
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11« Be tile saix» tov^nb your ^ends^ whether iliey 

ai« Ibytunate er uMfortuimte* 
19. Conceal your BMbfoituDes. 

'* Be not exalted when thy fortune's clear ; 
Nor be dejeetad if % •torm app«af^ 



TUB FOLLOWING 18 A SELECTION FROM THE PBBCfiPTS OF 
TUE SETEX SOPHISTS, COLLECTED BY BOSIADES. 

1. Understand what thou leameat. 
d. Comprehend what thou hooreet. 

5. Wishing to marry, ayailthyself of opportunity^ 
4. Command thyself. 

6. Relieve the wants of thy friendff, 

6. Apply thyself to discipline. 

7. Emulate the wise. 

8. Disparage no one. 

9. Do what is just. 

10. Hushand thy time. 

11. Shun deceit* 

IS. DetemoBe eqahably* 
i^ Abstain from bhx)dahed. 

14. Defer not to give what thou ihtendest. 

15. fiary none ; eschew cahunny. 

16. Be on thy guard. 

17. Enjoy what thou posdessest. 

18. Be modest in thy depoitment. 

19. Retturn benefits. t 
do* Heamgf HBdentancL 

21. Aim only at knowled^ that may be aeqwed. 

d3. Give no occafiion for reproach. 

Ids. Coffb thy tongue. 

M. Repel attempts to bi^iiii^ttnoin. 

25. Decide not rashly. 
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:96. Wait ;and see the ^ttid. 
an. Converse mildly. 

28. Be civil to all. 

29. Do that whereof thou shalt not repent. 

30. Ck)unsel profitably. 

31. Accomplish quickly. 

32. Preserve amity. 

33. Dissolve enmities. 

34. Expect age. 

35. Boast not of strength. 
M. Confide :not in wealth. 

37. Be not weary of learning. 

38. Be cautious in hazarding thyself. 
30. Instruct the young. 

40. Respect the aged. 

41. Condole with the afflicted. 

42. Be not troubled upon every occasion. 

43. Promise nevger. 

44. Be in childhood modest ; in youth, temperate ; in 
manhood, just ; in old age, prudent. 

46. Live pleasantly. 
46* Die untroubled. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SELECTION OF MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SS19TIMB2ffTSy 
AXSANG-SD ACCORDING TO THE AJUFHABETICAL N4MBS OF 
VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

iELIAN. - 

There are some defects of superannuation, whioh I pess 
over— ^garrulity and procrastination. I oniy blame those 
old persons who complain inces9Bntly->-«re perpetually in- 
quisitiTe^-^ho, through envy, contrav^ie all the amuse- 



ICkap. J[IK. 



of ike Ton^; mho aie lanpanome and firowaid ; 
vi>9 are ooretooi aad aTmiicioas ; and, whose prc^^eoaties 
to flensaliiT mriw tbeir poveis of gratifying them. 



We appear most ndicnloiis when oar acti<Mis and profes- 



JESGP. 

[Ss iables being so generaUy known, it is n^t judged 
neoesBary to introdooe his morals in this selection.] 

AGRIPPA. 

With union, even small midertakiiigs prosper ; but the 
grandest designs are ruined by discord. 

ANACHARSIS. 

1. Wise men propose measures, and fools determine 
them. 

2. To possess the friendship of a single worthy person, 
is better than to have it professed to us by many that are 
unworthy. 

3. How comes it to pass, that those who forbid lying, 
themselves lie openly when they wish to profit by their 
impositions. 

4. Every one should strive to attain the mastery of his 
tongue and of his appetites. 

5. A vine bears three kinds of fruit : the first, pleasure ; 
the second, intemperance ; and the third, repentance, or 
mortification. 

6. The first draught for health ; the second, for plea- 
sure;-tho third, for shame ; and the fourth, for madness. 

7. Xne best leannn rv#* ^^u-:^*_- xt-_x . , - . , » 



best lesson of sobriety that can be furnished 



to 
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youth, is to exhibit to their view those that are suffering 
from the effects of excess-^for fhem to view a drunken 
man in all his extravagance and degradation. 

8. At a feast, when such characters were introduced as 
might furnish mirth for the company, he alone did not 
even smile ; but afterwards, an ape being brought in, he 
laughed heartily at its tricks, saying, " That beast is natu- 
rally droll ; but meui's attempts to be so by art and study, 
are ridiculous." 

9. The question waa put to him, " What in man is both 
good and evil?" he answered, " The tongue." 

10. When asked, "What ship was safest?" "That 
which is in port," was his reply. 

11. Being told, J' A ship was four inches thick," — " So 
far from death, then, are those who sail in her," said he, 

ANAXAGORAS. 

" With Anaxagoras, great nature's law 

Is similarity." Lucretius. 

• 

1. One similar mode of existence prevails imiversally. 
•2. We should free our minds from all superstitious ter- 
Torsy arising from the want of knowledge of physical causes. 

3. The sun is an inanimate mass, and consequently not 
an object of adoption ; the rainbow is the reflection of the 
solar rays froip a cloud ; the moon is an opaque body, en- 
lightened by the sun — a habitable world, its surface being 
divided into hills, dales, and waters ; the fixed stars are 
sun- worlds, existing beyond our own solar and planetary 
system ; the galaxy^ or milky- way, is occasioned by the 
combined light of many stars situated at the extremity of 
our sphere of observation. 

4. He was indefiEitigable in his researches iiito nature, 
and ventured, on many occasions, to contradict and oppose 
the vulgar opinions and superstitions. 

21 
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5. He ridiculed the Atheman priests for predicting an 
untoward event from the unusual appearance of a ram 
which had but c»ie horn ; and to oonvmce the people that 
there was nothing unnatural or miraculous in the a&ir, he 
opened the head of the animal, and showed that its con. 
struotion was such as necessarily to prevent the growth of 
the other horn. 

6. The Athenians having been edueated to faith in the 
doctrine that the sun is god, Anaxagoras was condemned 
to death by the authorities, because he affirmed that body 
to be without sense and knowledge. 

7. Through his whole life he supported the character of 
a true philosopher. Superior to motives of avarice and 
ambition, he devoted himself to sotentyie pftiiduits; and, 
amidst the vicissitudes of fortune, he preserved an equal 
mind. 

8. When Pericles, whose preceptor Anaxagoras had 
been, heard of the approach of the philosopher's death, he 
hastened to the spot where he tarried for his release, and 
implored the sage, in a late and unavailing grief, to struggle 
with his approaching fate, and to baf!le the gathering 
death. " Oh, Pericles," said the old man, stung with the 
memory of long neglect, and in a feeble- ancf ^tymg voice, 
as he just Kftedhisfiieef from his mantfe, « those who need 
the hunp, do not f^get to ffeted it with oil." 

ANAXIMANDER, 

1 . Infinity is the attribute of the imiverse, which, though 
variable in every part, is immutabltf iilits mode or natural 
order. 

2. There are innumerable worlds, or terrestrial bodies, 
cbnsisti/ig alike of the same eternal elements-^the gehera of 
d'e^aying and renovatihg aniinals, vegetables, minerals, tmd 
fluids, both fixed and ethereal. 
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S^ His mamxer of reoiting in his school being ridiculed, 
he observed^ " I must ^endeavour to speak better for the 
jsake of the boys." 

ANAXIMENES. 

Chiefly attentive to material causes, he taught the unity 
and infinity of the universal and eternal consistency. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

As all medicine refers to one end-health, so all philoso- 
phy to happiness alone* 

ANTISTHENES, 

4 

1. Our own minds should be as a fortification of impreg- 
liable strength. 

2* Wisdom is a defence that can neither be stormed nor 
surr^idered. 

3. Virtue may be acquired by study ; or, virtue is^ the 
effect of instruction. 

4. Those are noble who are virtuous. 

5. Virtue is sufficient to felicity. 

6. Virtue consists of a steady course of right conduct, 
and not in a vain ostentation- of learning, or an idle display 
of eloquence. 

7. The most necessary part of learning, is to be taught 
to divest our minds of prejudice. 

8. A wise man will always be contented with his condi- 
tion, and will live rather according to the ^precepts of vir- 
tue, than according to prevalent laws and customs. 

0. It is better to associate one's self with a few honest 
men, against whom the vicious multitude are opposed, than 
to join the vicious, however numerous, against the good. 

lOf A good man converses with the wicked, as a physi. 
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cian wi^ the sick — ^not to oatc^, but to cure, their disor- 
ders. 

11. Speech is that which declares what is or Was^ 

12. By means of philosophy, we learn to converse with 
ourselves. 

13. Whoever feareth is a slave, whatever he may think 
of himself. 

14. Observe what your enemies say, for they first de- 
clare your faults. 

15. Whatever is good and useful, is honourable ; what- 
ever is evil and pernicious, is disgraceful. 

16. A man of shining merit is more worthy of our re- 
gards than a mere relative. 

17. All good men are brothers. 

18. Feasts bccasion surfeits. 

19. We ought to aim at such pleasures as follow labour, 
and not at those which go before it. 

20. Being told that a bad man had been praising him, 
he said, " What foolish thing can I have been doing ?" 

APULEIUS. 
Individuals are mortal ; their genera, immortal. 

ARCESILAUS. 

1. It is the peculiar advantage of philosophy, to know 
the proper time for every thing. 

2. When we reprove young men, we should remember 
that we ourselves were once young. 

ARCHELAUS. 
The universe is unlimited. 
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ARCHYTAS. 

Those who are well acquainted with universals, will 
plainly see what are particulars. 

ARiSTARCHUS. 

Hq held the opinions of Pythagoras as to the system -of 
the world, or nature,— teaching that the earth moves in an 
orbit round the sun, at the same time that it revolves about 
its own centre and axis : he taught also, that the annual 
orbit of the earth> compared with the distances of the Exed 
stars, is but as a point ; oj:l account of whiph belief, though 
the persecution he suffered was not so severe as that of the 
mor.e modern Galileo, yet he did not escape censure for 
his imputed impiety ; for it is recorded that Cle^nthus endea- 
voured to cause him to be brought to trial for his senti- 
ments respecting the celestial bodies and the earth. 

ATTICUS. 

He was of the sect of Epicurus ; and, though many have 
thought it impossible for one who denies a providence to 
equal in morality an acknowledger of the gods, yet Bayle 
defies any one to produce a person of greater integrity and 
humanity. 

BION. 

<* Bion, the Boristhenite, 
By his hirth to Scythia known. 
Did religious worship slight, 
Gods affirming there were Done«'* 

1. Arrogance is the impediment to virtue ; eonceited 
folly is U^e obs|;ructi<mto the gaining of knowledge, 

2. Prudence qs &x exceeds the otheir yi^ues, as nght 
4Qepi tlj^. rest oC tb^ 6en3e8. 
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3. It is a great ill not to be able to bear ills. 

4. He torments himself the most vainly, who pretends 
to seek happiness in the accumulation of a brilliant for- 

tune. 

5. Misers take as much care of their money as if it be- 
longed to them, but make as little use of it as if it were the 
property of others. 

6. Men of mind, though slaves, are free ; but uninstruct- 
ed men, though free, are slaves to their propensities. 

7. No person's age should be a reproach, that being a • 
condition at which all may arrive. 

8. Being questioned, "if there were any gods?" "Wilt 
thou not drive the crowd out of hearing while I answer 
thee ?" was his reply to his interrogator. 

9. He reproached those persecutors who burn men be- 
cause they have sense. 

10. To an envious man who appeared sad, he said, " I 
know not whether some ill hath befallen thyself, or some 
good fortune hath happened to another." 

CARNEADES. 

1. The rational use of life is the enjoyment of natural 
principles. 

2. The same nature that put us together, will dissolve us. 

3. As the foundation of morals, he taught that the ulti- 
mate end of life, is the enjoyment of those things towards 
which we are directed by the principles of nature. 

CATO, the Censor. 

1. Every one should learn some useful art, in order that 
he may be independent of the world. 

2. The open animosity of hatred often injures us less 
than the apparent kindness of friendship. 

3. Being scurrilously treated by a fellow who led a licen- 
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tioua and dissolute life, "A contest," said he, "between 
thee and me, is very unequal ; for thou canst hear ill-lan- 
guage with ease, and return it with pleasure ; but oh my 
iside, 'tis unusual for me to hear it, and disagreeable to 
speak it." 

CATO, of UHca. 

{Ambassadors from Cmsar address him.) 

jimbauadorM, " Noblest of Romans, we come to save 

The pride of Rome from a timeless grave : ' 

Hear the greeting which Caesar sends— 
' Cessar counts Cato unong his friends.' *' 

Cato, '* Bear back to Caesar Cato's reply, 

* Cato's/rieruif are the friends of liberty.' *' 

Am, *^ Caesar offers thee power, high station, and sway ;— 
^ower, that all, next to Caesar himself, shall obey." 



€!ato* " No power of value to Cato can be, 

Save the power of keeping his country free." 

Am, " Caesar offers thee wealth— riches we'll bring 

That shall rival the stores of the Lydian King." 

Cato, " Freedom is of a price too high 

For all the wealth of Croesus to buy." 

Am* *' Caesar offers thee pleasure : the west and the east 
Shall be traversed for beauty thy view to feast/' 

Cato, ** No beauty can equal, in Cato's eye 
The loveliness of liberty." 



}) 



Am, ** A grander offer of favour we bring ; 

Some subject kingdom shall call thee king. 

Cato, '' In Cato's eyes, the freeman's grave 

Is grander far than the throne of a slave." 

Am, " Ask aught in the power of Caesar to give : 

There's nought he'll refuse if Cato will live." 

Cato, '* Go, bear this answer to Caesar home, 

' The boon Cato asks is— the Freedom (f Rome.^ " 
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CATULLUS. 

In love, when ooce peusaiQii is gratified, promises and 
oaths go for nought. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

1. We ought to live and think according to our experi- 
ence of natural events. 

2. Leave alone troubling aged persons about serious 
questions ; propound them to such as are young. 

8. He wished that, if it were possible, children should 
be nursed by none but intelligent women. 

4. Being told that some persons spoke ill of him, — ** it is 
no matter,** said he, " for I will live so ao that they shall 
not be believed." 

5. He is said to have taught doctrines entirely subver- 
sive of religion^ 

CLEANTHES. 

1. We can but follow the common nature of all men. 

2. He said, the reason ancient philosophers were su- 
perior to the modems, was because the first studied things, 
whereas, now they minded nothing but words. 

8. When old, he said he should always think life worth 
preserving, as long as he should be able to study and write. 

4. He advised his pupils to conceive of pleasure as a 
deity sitting on her throne, attended by the virtues, who 
are ready, on every occasion, to whisper in her ear, " do 
nothing that will be the cause of pain or grief to yourself 
or others." 

6. Being reproved for his timidity, he said, '^ It is to this 
quality that I am indebted for my innocence." 
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CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
Each one forms his own particular idea of happiness. 

CRATES. 

1. To a niggard, who demanded what he should get by 
philosophy I he replied, " You will learn to draw your 
purse-strings easily, and give freely ; not avoiding it, as 
you now do, by turning away and trembling, as if you had 
the palsy." 

2. Of a recluse, who affected abstraction, he asked, 
" what occupied him ?" and was answered, " I am speaking 
with myself." " Take care, then," rejoined he, " that you 
do not speak with a bad man.' 



9) 



CRITOLAUS. 

He is said to have held the doctrine of the eternity of 
the world. 

DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 

Pride is to be condemned in prosperity ; but there is a 
pride which is excusable in misfortune. 

DEMONAX. 

A public charge was brought against him for neglecting 
to become initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and he 
pleaded that he had declined it, because, if the secrets were 
bad, he ought not to conceal them ; and, if they were 
good, his duty to mankind would oblige him to disclose 
them. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

1. Our too great vivacity, and pur i7ritability,«stand in 
the way of our judging correctly. 



2. We should consider calmly, but execute promptly. 

3. Want of sincerity in our dealings and in perfbrming 
our duties, is the grand cause of all our miscarriages. 

DIAGORAS. 

1. His name has been transmitted to his posterity as ad 
avowed advocate for the rejection of all religious belief; 
and the general voice of antiquity has so strongly asserted 
his atheistical principles, that we cannot refuse him his due 
credit. 

2. He rejected the whole doctrine of deity as evidently 
incompatible with the necessarily infinite and eternal con* 
ditions of the universe. 

3. When he once saw a perjured person escape punish- 
ment, he publicly declared his disbelief of a divine provi- 
dence ; and from that time^ he not only spoke with ridicule 
of the gods and of all religious ceremonies^ but even strove 
to expose the sacred mysteries of religion, (or the contri- 
vances of the priests for gulling the people with miraculous 
appearances) to the vulgar, and to dissuade men from sub- 
mitting to the rites of initiation to piety. This brought 
upon him the persecutions of those in power, who offered a 
reward to whoever should kill him,— and he became a fu« 
gitive in Attica. 

4. Being at sea during a storm, the terrified sailors began 
to accuse themselves fot having i^eived on board their ship, 
a man so infamoUs fbr his impiety ; upon which, he pointed 
out to thism other vessels itk sight, which were in equal 
dlanger, asking them, " whether they thought thut each of 
those ships also carried a Dilftgora^f* 

DiCEARCHtrS. 

He held that tbdre te tio aitch thing tis soul In maa or 
beast ; that the principle by irtdch aaiiiiat0dl h^iogi per* 
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ceive and act, is a faculty inseparable from the living 
body, and expires with>its life^ or sanity ; that the human 
race always existed ; and that it is impossible to fbretel 
future events, and the knowledge of them would be an infe- 
licity. 

DIOGENES, the Babylonian. 

1. We should conform to the state and condition of life, 
choosing those things which are naturally eligible, and re- 
jecting such as reason and experience instruct us are im- 
proper. 

2. While he was delivering a discourse upon anger, a 
foolish youth, in order to raise a laugh against the philo- 
sopher, by making him angry, spit in his feuce ; upon 
which, Diogenes meekly and prudently said, " I am not 
angry, but I am in doubt whether I ought not to be so." 

EMPEDOGLES. 

1 . Nature is the eternal and immutable epndition or nyxie 
^of existence. 

2. H^ despised the crowo .offered to him, and recalled 
his fellow^itizens to a sense- of th^ value of thein liberty, 
of which they were losing sight ; and he took a pride in 
maintaining equal rights throughout the community ; and, 
although an aristocracy had gained ground, he succeeded 
in restoring' the democratic constitution. 

ENNIUS. 

*' Augurfl and soothsayers, astrologers, 
Divines, and interprMen of dreattU) 
~ Savers of souls, 
I ne'er consult, and heartily despife t 
Vain their pretence to more'than human skill ; 
For gain, imaginary schemes they draw ; 
Wand'rers themiekes, they guide another's step. 
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And for poor sixpence promise countlen wealth. 
Let them, if they expect to be believed, 
Deduct the aixpenoe, and bestow the rest. 

EPICHARMUS. 
To be dead is no evil. 

EUCLID, Founder of the Megaric sect. 

1. Being asked what*the gods were, and wherein they 
delighted — " Of all things else concerning them,** said he, 
" I am ignorant ; but this I know, that they hate inquisi- 
tive persons :" — an answer which, at that time, and remem- 
bering-the fate of Sodrates, showed his prudence at least. 

2. To his brother, who in a quarrel had said, " Let me 
perish if I be not revenged on you" — ^he replied : "and let 
me perish if I subdue not your resentment by forbear- 
ance, and make you still love me as much as ever.*' 

EUCLID, the Mathematician. 

When king Ptolemy asked him, whether there was any 
shorter method of acquiring a knowledge of geometry thair 
by the study of his elements, he made answer, that "^ he 
knew of no royal way to arrive at the science.'* 

EURIPIDES. 

The most worthy man feels himself degraded, when h& 
is forced to blush on account of the vices of his parent. 

GREEK MAXIM. 
To vary employment is to rest. 

FLERILLUS, the Carthaginian. 
Science is the end of life ; which Suidas explains to mean. 
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that the bonduct of life ought always to be conformable to 
truth* ' 

HERMOGENES. 

A god could not make all things out of himself ; because, 
himself being always unmade, he could then really be the 
ina,ker of nothing. . * 

HESIOD. 

!• The potter is hostile to the potter. 

2. It is indolence, and not industry, that is shameful. 

3. That is indeed the superior intellect, which hath dis- 
covered knowledge by means of its own genius ; though 
the mind that has been capable of benefiting by the instruc- 
tion of others, hath also its merit : but he is the worthless 
man, who has neither learnt any thing by the exertion of 
his own faculties, nor sought the assistance of others. 

** Fools ! not to know that half exceeds the whole ; 
How blest the sparing meal and temperate bowl : 
Fools ! not to know how far an humble lot 
Exceeds abundance, by injustice got ; 
How health and virtue bless the rustic swain, 
While luxury destroys the pamper'd train," 

HIGESIAS. 

Perfect felicity is absolutely impossible, because the ^ 
hodj is often disordered, and the mind thereby affected ; 
also most of those things, which We hope for, are prerented 
by accident. 

HIPPIAS* 

Yirtue consists in Hot wanting the assistance of men* 

HIPPO. 

" No single thing is free fVom decay t***— on account of 
thil opmlQn, he has been ranked ainong atheists. 
. 22 
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fflPPOCRATES. 

1. By the necessary mode of nature, the elements are 
xeaoihraMe into eaelk other ; iind all tkoDgs are subjaot td a 
perpetually GhaBfpng and recipvocal comou&turek 
'2. Instruction is to the human intellect, what cuktt«« 
tion is to the soil. 

3. Instead of adopting his theory of medicine from any 
received system or hypothesis, he rather diose to raise it 
upon the focmdafion of the most accurttte kmowle^e he 
wad alyle to attain of the structure of the human body, «lnd 
^ nature of diseases. 

HORACE. 

1. We should be entirely bent upon the lust observance 
of what is true and becoming. 

<« Wh»l riftit, what true, what 6^ w» juflUjf caU« 
Let this be idU mj owe, for thig is im«*' 

" VHiatever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to hear, and never can believe." 

2. The world is an eternal movement. 

*' It rolls and rolls, and will forever roll." 

I 

S« Years i^. tiiQir rapid* di^t, are ev^r robbing us of 
some* portion' of ourselves*- 

« Thy leni^enM hopes with prudehce bound, 

ProportionM to the flying hour ; 
While thus we talk in careless easej 

• The envioud momenta win^ their flinht: 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize. 
Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light." 

« Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
. , .^kiMlfl|^«tchtnirhfi;p««;be)Koi|dpur>;aars;". 

4 Ridicule i^'tH^ stir^r Weaplon'Vitfe' if\u<^"m mf 
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^sOHirhiM him who obtusely and jpertinaeloariy aifliercNl to 
erroneotts opinio&s, in sf^te of reason x ridicvid oornels 
iietler than reprehension* 

'*Oflifvill the edge of ridicule succeed 

To cut the knot where graver reasoning fails," 

" From cheats of words, the crowd she brings 
To real estimates of things." 

5. If we manifest contempt toward the amusements of 
the world, the world in return, will pay but little regard 
to our precepts. 

<< 'Tis wise, at times, to trifle." 

6. Envy instigates men to hate those who possess jwrpe- 
rior genius, while they are living, and, after th«ir deaths, 
it is customary to affect regret for their loss. 

** To shun detraction, wouldst thou virtue fly 7" 

<< False praise can please, and calumny aflright, 
Nonebut'the vicious and the hypocrite." 

" Though ten times worse themselves, you,ll frequent view 
Those who with keenest rage will censure you." 

'* The man resolv,d, and steady to the trust, 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just, 
Abkj Ihe nide raibbk^s floasoleoce desp M e"* 
Their senseless clamour, and tumultuous cries : 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles, 
And the stem brow, and the harsh voice defies ; , 

And with superior greatness smiles.** 

'' True hajp^iness is to no s^t confin'd : 
Jf you preserve a firm and equal mind, 
Tis here, 'tis there, and everywhere," 

** Contenl^ that courts nor wealth nor powe^ 
Nor fears, nor seelut, the dying bouiu" 

7. To a man of sensibility, there is no pleasure compa- 
rable to tbat of possessing a true friend. 

** The greatest blessing is a pleasant fiiend," 

8f Our grief is more efl^tuftUy diaeipateil by reason and 
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reflection, than by resorting to a solitary shore, where we 
can stretch our view over a vast expanse of water. 

0. Power, unless it be regulated by prudence, soon oc- 
casions its own downfall. 

JULIAN. 

1. He who derives knowledge from habit, and who has 
not acquired its principles, may be compared to an empiric, 
who, by practice may cure one or two diseases with which 
he is familiar, but being unacquainted with system, theory, 
and art, must necessarily be ignorant of the innumerable 
complaints which have not fallen under his personal ob- 
servation. 

2. We ought to correct the ignorant rather than punish 
them ; to pity, and not hate them ; to have as few wants, 
and to do as much good, as possible. 

JUVENAL. 

1. Such is the cause of hatred amongst nations ! Each 
man detests the religion which is not adopted in his^ own 
country, and each believes the god feigned by himself, to be 
the only true object of worship. 

" Religious spite and pious spleen, bred first 
The quarrel which so long the bigots nurst ; 
Each calls the other's god a senseless stock— > 
His own, divine :" 



>'' Hence ruthless rancour springs ; 



Each hates his neighbour's gods, and each believes 
The power alone divine which he adores." 

2. The prudent need not call upon any god for assist- 
ance. 

« Who«'er takes prudence for his guard and guide^ 
Engages every guardian beside." 
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3. Persons of «zalted xaiiky generally posSGM Veak judg- 
ments. 

** Want is the Bcorn of every wealthj^ fool 
And wit in rags, is tum'd to riclicule." 

" Conyince Ibe world that yoi^m «dA<d6t hSA \hkb-f 
Be just in all you say, in all yoadd t 
Whatever be y<^ar birth, yottVe Uttt^ teb6 
A man of the first quality to kne.^' 

4. The strongest frailty of a feeble nund, is revenge, 

5. <* No man e*er re jich'd the heights of vice at firsl.^' 

d. '' Nothing so monstrous can be said or feignM, 

But with belief and joy is ^ht^taih^d, 
When to her face a giddy girl is praisM, 
By ill-judfM fl*tt*ry to an aUgel rUft'dt** 

7. *< Good taste aiid tiatute always bp«ak ih^ eiitii^^^ 

MYSON. 

We must not seek things for words, Wt words fbr things $ 
or, things are not made for words, but words for things* 

OCELLUS, 

Silted tbefe can be nothing exmim to the miiVerse^ it is 
impossible that any matteir whieh now etb^iH shouM' ih^er 
hate been produced frotti, or should b^ evet tecboed to, 
nothing ; individual substances and ft^tbi^, ai«,' hOnf ^fer,. 
of limited duration, being subject to birth, increase, and de- 
cay, in generic progression i thus a perpetual circuit of 
nature is maintained ;'-^the variable world has eternally 
exhibited a revolving su<5jjession of changes. Thfe I'^ce of 
man, as well as the races of all existences, i^ tihco^mm6nced 
and unending, 

OVID. 

' f'Sitnilar, not tfi« same." 

^* WtttiSmeB nt^ in per(>ettntl AUf, ttAd mil 
X^ke rivers from their fountains rolling on ; 

22* 
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s^no nore thtn BtrdUiM, u mt a fti^ } 
The flying hour is ever en its way ; 
And, as the fountains stfll supply their store, 
The ware behind impels the wave befbre r 
Thus, in successive course, the mtaotes nm. 
And urge their predecessor minutes on \ 
Still moving, ever new ; for former things 
Are laid aside, like alidicated kings ; 
And erery moment alters what is done, 
And innovates some art till then unknown." 

1. A man's own bosom is the primary judge of his ac- 
tions ; for, according to the decision of his conscience, he 
is either happy or miserable^ 

" Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find. 
Soften the manners, and subdue the mind." 

2. Our desires are excited by that which is prohibited, 
and that which is permitted, loses its attraction. 

3. An ailing spirit cannot bear the least contradiction. 

4. The mind that is conscious of rectitude, laughs at ca- 
lumny. 

5. Even an adversary may do us some service. 

6. There is no authority can justify perfidy towards a 
(riend : fickleness in friendship is inexcusable. 

7. A slight effort is sufficient to overthrow the edifice 
that is already tottering. 

PANiETHJS. 

1. We should yield to the force of natural impressions. 

2. His opmion on the question of the iminortality of the 
soul — ^a doctrine which he rejected — ^was : " Whatsoever 
beginneth, endeth ; whatsoever is subject to disease, is 
subject, likewise, to death : the mind is subject to pain, and 
the intellect decays ; therefore, it is subject to death, and 
the doctrine of its inmiortality ia false : souls exist not in 
fact." 
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3. He treated miracles, prophecies, and supernatural 
notions of every kind, with entire contempt* 

PARMENIDES. 

!• The universe alone really exists. 

2. The material of no substance in nature is either pro- 
duced or destroyed ; but merely appears so to the unin- 
structed senses of the ignorant and inexperienced vulgar, 

3. The senses take cognizance of natural objects ; rea- 
son considers the abstract nature of things, and inquires 
into the constitution, or rather condition, of the universe. 

PAUSANIUS, Son of Cleombrutus. 

The qualities of worth possessed in our own minds, are 
more desirable than a property in worldly substance of 
great amount, 

PERICLES. 
Praise, beyond a certain point, is sure to offend. 

PERSIUS. 

Thy knowledge is nothing, unless thou canst impart it to 
others. » 

** Science is not science till reveai'd.'* 
*' None scrutinize themselves." 

PETRONIUS, Arbiter. 

The benefit derived from the physician's visit, often con- 
sists in nothing more than the satisfaction yielded to the 
trusting mind. 

PHuEDRroS. 

[His fables being put into the hands of youth at school, 
the morals need not, therefore, appear in this collection.] 
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PHERECYDES. 

1. Duration is eternal* 

2. He said that, if he should never sacrifice to any god, 
he should lead a life no less safe and pleasant, than that of 
those who ofiered hecatomhs. 

8. . As to the story of his having been gradually eonsumed 
for his impie^, by the lousy disease, it must doubtleas be 
set down to the long list of malicious lies, by which priest- 
craft and superstition have always endeavoured to bring 
philosophy into contempt. 

PHILIPPIDBS. 



When Lysicnachus asked him what he should impart 
to him, he replied : *^ any thing but your secrets*'* 

PHOCION. 

" If my children resemble myself,'* said he, " my small 
farm in the country will maintain them, as it has sufficed for 
my own support ; and, if not, I would not desire to encour- 
age their dissipation at the expense of the republic.** 

PINDAR, 

Those only are disposed for war, by whom its evils have 
never been experienced. 

PLAUTUS. 

1. Men, in their conduct towaxds their feUow-men> are 
like wolves. 

2. A man's elevatioa may be entirely owing to his good 
fortune, and yet all the world will cfy up his talents. 

?.. A woman's be«J( dowry is, b«r virtwe^ modestji and 
reiijkrainied d^sjie*. 
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PLINY. 

1. " I consider the belief of deity must be attributed to 
human weakness. It is satisfactory to know, that possibi* 
lities are limited to nature. A god could not inflict on 
himself death, even if he should wish to die j he could not 
prevent the death of man, nor raise him from the dead ; he 
could have no power over the past ; he could not prevent 
twice ten from being twenty, &c. &c. &c. : from which, it 
is clearly apparent, that the powers of nature ar6 all." 

2. " As in a man's life, so in his studies, I think it the 
most admirable and graceful thing in the world, so to min- 
gle gravity with humour, as that the one shall not sink 
into melancholy, nor the other mount up into levity." 

3. No one has a genius so bright as to become illustri- 
ous instantaneously, unless it fortunately meets with op- 
portunity and encouragement ; — with patronage too, and 
commendation. 

4. Human nature is fond of novelty. 

5. We follow example much more readily than we obey 
command. 

6. Man's arrogance goes great lengths, since the slight- 
est success elevates him. 

7. Mortals find satiety in their own possessions, cmd co- 
vet those of others. 

8. To a mind distracted with terror, every suggestion of 
others seems more prudent than its own. 



PLOTINUS. 

Should any one interrogate nature, how she works, she 
will say : " It behoves thee to go along with me in silence, 
eyen as I am sUenty^and work without words^" 
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POLYBIUS. 

When we are contented with that which is necessary for 
life, we have no need of other philosophy or other guides. 

POSYDONIUS. 

1. We should contemplate truth in following mature, ajsd 
should make the eternal conditions and kamutable^mode of 
■the universe the rule of our actuma. 

2. Nothing is good which is not true* 

PROPERTIUS. 

1. Tis our own misconduct which generally occasions 
the misery of our condition. 

2. There are no antipathies so violent as those which 
ensue love. 

PROTAGORAS. 

1. " Of the gods I know nothing." 

2. Man's senses are the criterion of things that are. 

3. The soul is nothing more than the senses. 

4. Science is sense. 

5. Be not too concise in your communications^ lest you 
be not understood ; nor too diffuse, lest you be wearisome. 

6. The doctrines he taught brought on him the displea* 
sure of the powerful, as being judged favourable to impiety, 
imd his writings were ordered to be diligently collected and 
burnt in the market-place, by the conmion crier : he him- 
self was banished from Attica. 

PDBLIUS STRIUS. 

1. He who iff capable of calculating cofiseqfuenees, will 
pot undertake to act without the certainty of success. 



2. An intemperate patient needs a rigorous physician. 

3. The misfoftupes' o£ others $hould too^b us prudence. 

FYBJBHO* 

I4 Just like the race of plants is that of man j a ma"n has 
no more immortajity than a stick. 

2. Every thin^ is thought and done by habit ; every 
thing is determined with reference to the laws and customs 
of particular countries. 

QUINTILLIAN, 

1. We ought, at first, to te more anxious in te'g^td tcf 
<jur conceptions than our expressions : we may attend to" 
the latter afterwards. 

2\ Do not speak in such a manner as mat your heai^fe!r& 
may understand you, if they please; but so as that they 
shall understand you, whether they wilt o^ no. 

3. Good sense, without education, is tetter than ed'tfcA:- 
tion without good sense. 

4. It is rare tlmt we respeetoHrsekes sufficiently to pre- 
vent our exposing ourselves. 

5. It can scarcely be described how readily we are in- 
fluenced by the example of tliose whom we regard. 

SAtLtJST; 

1. Wara^Have'eveo^ be^ oocksioh^d by .^ms- soleoiAisoi'— 
the iiAtsi of ^othiHfftioH and a^grandiacoiiient r aevevei^^ 
fio^Bn isi hdd aft' tihfe ^lidateeit gldryr^ 

2. A haughty and ioaolort s]bimt is^the ebniiiielai'd^fiof 
i^^ii^ocriioyV 

Anloc<Motialrbn^^9V|nit7 with) thc^ firivolitiesrof ofhesa^ 
is better than wearing eternally the cduiil6Qai|oe afdiOffmih^ 
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SIMON, a disciple of Socrates. 

So much value did this philosopher set upon freedom of 
inquiry, that when Pericles invited him to reside in his 
house, under the promise of an ample recompense, he re- 
fused ; saying, that he would not sell the liberty of speak- 
ing his mind at any price. 

SIMONIDES* 

When Hiero propounded to him the question, " What is 
god, or what is his essence ?" he desired a day to consider 
of it. When his answer was required next day, Simonides 
begged two days more ; and afterwards, when, inst^ead of 
giving his opinion, he continually desired double the time 
for considering the subject, and Hiero asked him what he 
meant by so doing, — " Because," said he, " the longer I 
meditate on the question, the more obscure it appears to 
me." 

'* Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife,-» 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life,** 

, STILPO. 

1. The highest felicity, or chief good, consists in freeing 
our minds from the dominion of passion. 

2. Being questioned by Crates, whether the gods de- 
lighted in bent knees, and in prayers, — ^^ Thou fi)ol," re- 
plied he, " do not put such a question to me in the public 
hearing, bat when wejshall be alone." 

3. At the taking of Megara, when Demetrius' asked him 
" if hd had lost any thing by the capture 1" — " No,'* an- 
swered he, " for war can neither rob us of virtue, nor of 
leammg, nor of eloquence : my property is safoi for it 
consists in my mind." 
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1. The avipcQi^egood, is to Uveotccorcling to a just qoii« 
option of the real natiOire of things. 

2. Our youth should be occupied in acquiring informa- 
tion ; our manhood should be employed in useful exertion ; 
and, in old age, we should be exempt from labour, and live 
at our ease and discretion, — without being liable to the dis- 
charging of any official duties. 

STRABO. 

It was not possible to lead a promiscuous multitude into 
religious trammels by philosophical lectures, and by in- 
structions in the art of reasoning justly; — tliis could only 
be effected by the aid of superstition, delusion, and fear — 
by prodigies and fables : the thunderbolt, the sword, the 
torch, were the instruments made use of by the founders 
of states to terrify the ignorant vulgar into religious sub- 
jection. 

STRATO. 

1. The mode, or action of nature, exists without intelli- 
gence ; an J the faculties of natural bodies being eternal, 
they comcquently can never have been created or caused 
by an originator. The world has neither been formftd by 
the agency of a feigned deity, nor by an inteHigent animat- 
ing principle. The mind only acts by means of the organs 
of sense and the animal functions. 

2. He boldly gainsayed the doctrines of divinity, and 
the immortality of the soul : he was of opinion, that the 
property of motion, or the natural production and dis^olur 
tion of {)odies, acts without intelligence, ^nd is the necessa- 
rily eternal condition : that matter, with its forms, is the. 

23 
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eternal mode of the universe ; and that the mind only ex- 
ists as an accident of the senses. 

3. In excluding all idea of creation, or original forma- 
tion from the world, it cannot be doubted that he indirectly 
excluded from his system the doctrine of the existence of a 
supreme being. 

SULDAS, {Paraphrase from.) 

" Happiness is found within." 

" How various the pursuits, the hopes, the fears. 

The passions, wishes, tastes, and views of man! 
His object one ; for happiness appears 

To be the aim and end of every plan. 
One grasps at wealth, and gains the glittering prize, 
Which to vile rubbish turns beneath his eyes : 
One sighs for power till torlur'd by its pangs ; 

One follows fame, and finds it but a vapour : 
Love proves a noose in which a wretch oil hangs \ 

And time melts friendship like a wasted taper. 
Then since experience shows us how we blunder,-^ 

That wealth is dust, and reputation breath ; 
That love andfiiendship are soon snapt asunder, 

And mad ambition's paths betray to death : — 
Why not forsake our errors, and begin 

To learn that — * happiness is found within.' " Airoir. 

SYRIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Good reason had he who affirmed, that some means were 
necessary to existence, and that without them, a man can 
succeed in nothing. " If you are destitute of food and rai- 
ment, you sink into misery, and become a beggar from 
others ; then your abjectness increases, and even your na- 
tural ability and rational powers forsake you. And this is 
not all ; the qualities which are applauded in the afBuent, 
are scorned in the needy. Is the poor man brave ? — he is 
fool-hardy ; is he generous ? — he passes for a prodigal ; 
has he humour ? — ^he is but a sorry ape : — ^is he better in- 
formed than other men ? — ^he will be considered as the most 
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irrational ; does he speak eloquently ? — he is a bahUer ; is 
he given to silence 1— he is a fool. 

THE TALMUD. 

Should simplicity be opposed to cunning, and openness 
of heart to deep duplicity — as well might we oppose the 
lamb to the fox, or the trembling fawn to the crouching 
tiger. No ; let snares be set for the deceiver, and let the 
deviser of fraud fall into his own pit ; so shall .honesty 
trample over baseness, and wisdom show herself stronger 
than guile. 

TERENCE. 

1. No man was ever so completely skilled in the con- 
duct of life, as not to derive new information from age and 
experience; insomuch, that we, in time, find ourselves 
really ignorant of what we thought we understood ; and, 
at last, see cause to reject what we had fancied our truest 
interest, 

, 2. How much that is unjust and erroneous, is authorized 
by custom ! 

3. From the biographies of other men, we should derive 
excunples for our own government. 

4. It is highly desirable, not to be addicted to any one 
thing overmuch. 

5. It is well to be able to bend when occasion shall ren- 
der it advisable. 

0. It is truly paternal to adopt an open manner of deal- 
ing with children, and to accustom them to act rightly from 
> a proper judgment and a due sense of shame, rather thiui 
from external fear. 

7. It is a strange delusion, to think that authority can 
better be established by force than by affection. 

8. Being men, nothing pertaining to humanity should bQ 
beneath our consideratio^r 



9:^ Tlid capriciotM state of love is usually alteoded with 
affronts, suspicions, quarrels, and reconoiliadons; 

10. When the mind is hung in suspense, the merest tri- 
fle produces its determination. 

THEANO. 

Unless a man be entirely depraved, he persists not in a 
lasting connexion with an infamous woman. 

THEMISTOCLE». 

When acting in the office of judge, he was solicited by 
Simonides to\make some stretch of power in his behalf, 
when he replied : " As you would not be a good poet if 
you transgressed against the laws of numbers, so neither 
should I be a good judge, if I held the gratificaticm of a 
friend ;nore sacred than the laws." 

THEODORUS* 

1. Our chief good and ill, are joy and sorrow; one con- 
sisting in prudence, and the other in imprudence* 

2. The world is our country. 

3. On account bf the freedom with which he spoke con- 
cerning the gods, maintaining those who were esteemed 
such, to have been only men who. had possessed great 
power on earth, he was charged with impiety ; and, it is 
related that, like Socrates, he suffered death by hemlock. 

THEOPOMPUS. 

Tim^ annuls prostituted hoaours, hoi it augments those 
which have been sparingly accorded to real m^t. 

TIBULLUS. 
Be thyself thy world, even midst the desert. 
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VIRGIL. 

" Happy the ipan ! alone thrice happy be. 

Whose courage from the deeps of knowledge springs, 

Nor vainly fbars inevitable things.'* 

1. The bent of our minds is ever varying; certain im- 
pressions are experienced when the sky is overcast, and 
certain others when the atmosphere is pure and serene. 

2. All know what silly furies some women become when 
their will is thwarted. 

XENOCRATES. 

1. True philosophers are the only persons who do wil- 
lingly, and by their own choice, what others are constrain- 
ed to do by fear of blame, or the laws, 

2. We often repent of baviag spoken, but seldom of 
haying kept silence. 

8. Too great pains cannot be taken to defend and pre- 
serve children £rom hearing xicioua discourse, • 

XRNOPHANES. 



-** I have with care essayed 



Every opinion ; searcfeM all theories : ' 
All into* one resolve^ and that one ever, 
Drawn into one like nature, doth persever.'* 

1. The iolinite imi verse cannot have emanated from no- 
thing ; something must necessarily have existed eternally, 
or that which exists must have been produced by nothing : 
if ever there could have been a time when nothing existed, 
then there could never have been any such thing as exist- 

2. The universal state of being ■ has not been derived 
from any prior principle : nature is one, eternal and with- 
out limit* The infinity of the universe is a positive de- 
monstration of the Qon-exLiteuce of deity ^ it entirely 
silences all questknn upon that point* 

d« Thftt which is qug alone^ is. Qopse(]peutly £xeA and, 
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unalterable; for if it could change in situation, it could not 
be infinite, but contained in an infinity ; and if it could un- 
dergo change of nature, something then would become ex- 
isting which could cause this alteration, and which had not 
existed previously ; that which is, would cease to be ; and 
that which was nothing would become something. 

4. That which is unique, is perfectly homogeneous, that 
is to say, alike universally. 

5. The one infinite, eternal, and homogeneous universe, 
or world of nature, can alone possess the attribute of im- 
mutability : individual objects alone change, but the gene- 
ric chain of modification is permanent and unalterable. 

6. In nature there is no origin either of mode or material ; 
there is no real production or annihilation : there is no such 
thing as passing from non-entity to entity, or the reverse. 

7. Habitable and inhalnted masses, or conglomerations 
of mineral, vegetable, and animal substances, pervade the 
universe : - there are innumerable planetary systems. 

XENOPHON, 

1. The science which is most necessary for us to leam> 
is how to preserve ourselves from the contagion of bad ex- 
ample. 

2. Ridiculous fables are taught by the supercilious and 
pedantic professors of the colleges. 

3. Death is neither good nor evil, but the end of life. 

ZENO, Twin der of the Stoic Sect. 

1. Universal matter is necessarily eternal, not admitting 
of increase nor decrease : there is no real existence which 
is not corporeal. 

2. The parts or forms, tend toward a dissolution, but the 
infinity remains immutably the same. 

8. The world, or universe, is a sempiternal and inde^^ 
clinable series and chain of existence^ implicating itself by 
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eternal order,— of consequence, necessarily adapted and 
connected. 

4. The doctrine of fate, or necessity, implies the eternal 
and inunutable series of causes and effects, within which all 
events are included. 

5. The end of life, to be pursued for its own sake, is to 
enjoy it agreeably to the natural conditions of the world : 
it behoves a man to conform all his desires and pursuits to 
the genernl arrangement of nature. 

6. The wisest are not wise in every respect, and the 
most learned are often ignorant of the commonest subjects. 

7. A brilliant discourse may not always have the effect 
of exciting the applauses of a numerous audience ; their 
faculties may be so forcibly arrested, as to deprive them of 
the power to clap their hands. 

8. Logic may be compared to the clenched fist, and 
rhetoric to the open hand. 

9. It is less dangerous to slip with the foot than with the 
tongue. 

10. Rfght is not placed in might, but might in right. 

11. Nothing is more unseemly than pride, especially in 
a young man. 

12. Having detected his servant in theft, the ft How said : 
" it was his destiny to steal ;" " and to be beaten," added 
Zeno, suiting the action to the word. 

ZENO, ofElea. 

1. There exists- no vacuum in nature. 

2. If we are indifferent to praise, we shall be also insensi- 
ble to censure. 

ZENO, of Tarsus. 

He withheld his assent to the doctrine of final conflagra- 
tion* 
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SENTIMENTS, CORRECTLY TO APPROPRIATE WHIjC?, 9A3 
ESCAPED THE AUTHOr's RECOLLECTION. 

I. The first and noblest office of wisdom, is to examine 
ourselves, and regulate our sentiments and actions by the 

laws of nature and morals. 

'2. We should never be afraid of expressing those senti- 
ments which our experience has proved to be true. 

3. There is no disgrace in avowing our ignorance of any 
particular science, but it is a great mis-fortune to remain 
ignorant of nature ; and not to know that every real sci- 
ence is in nature, and that all its productions, or rather ge- 
nerations, are eternal. 

4. It is not easy to explain how one metaphysical being 
could so modify itself as to produce other metaphysical be- 
ings. 

5. If it be asked, where we are to go to after death, the 
answer is, *' W6 shall go where those are who are not yet 
born." 

6. The cause of our being insensible to that which is 
vicious, is our still being plunged in vice. 

7. To be sensible that we have been dreaming, it is ne- 
cessary for us to be awake. 

8. It is good to soften, by pleasing recreations, the rigid 
expression of countenance which a severity of reflection 
has a tendency to produce. 

9. The agreeable sensatio;i which we feel while in action, 
causes the fatigue of labour itself to be disregarded. 

10. No two things differ more than hurry and despatch. 

II. We should consider those who serve us as unfortu- 
nate friends. 

THE EN© OF THE FIRST PART. 
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